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THE PROLOG. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 








Scene, a theater, The audience is crowding its way in; 
the play is Dekker’s ‘The Pleasant Comedy of Old 
Fortunatus.”’ 





1st Spectator. Hey! how they push! The pit is crowd- 
ed now; 
A family man must come in season, sooth, 
If he would see the play. On Saturdays 
The folk, work finished, bring their wives and all, 
Hoarding each penny through the thrifty week. 
And look; an actor comes, ’tis curtain-time. 


2d Spec. Nay, ’tis but Master Prolog, he that struts 
About the stage and mouths to please himself, 
Speedily making way for the real stuff, 
The kings and queens and all the quality 
That sit at banquet in the regal hall. 


3d Spec. Thou liest, fool, see where they pantomime; 
There’s more than one; faith, ’tis the very play. 


2d Spec. God’s love, it isa zany. Proper plays 
Have each their fore-piece ; so it is to-day. 


lst Spec.’s Wife. Peace, dolt! They speak; only the 
gallants talk, 
The yeomanry should harken, look and learn. 
[The play begins without a prolog. 


1st Cobbler in audience. How handsomely they give 
the lines, Methinks 
There never was a scene since I was got 
So brave in carriage, nor by half so grand, 
As this of Fortunatus and his purse. 
’T was well for him he chose the chink of gold 
Afore aught else—as, wisdom, beauty, health. 


2d Cob. I heard but now good Master Prentice there 
(Him yonder with his dame) affirm it roundly 
That he had sometime seen this famous piece, 
And now these incidents are all aside 
From the grave acts that make the tragedy, 
The true main action that will come erelong ; 
This a mere farce to make us laugh withal. 
I trow he has it right. 


1st Cob. Th’ art drunken, man ; 
The actors sweat as tho ’twas serious ; 
And mark you that the stage is gallant-full, 
Which would not be unless the act’s begun. 


8d Cob. Yet, by my awl, ’tis hardly six o’ the clock, 
And he says true, the fore-piece comes the first; 
Mayhap it is new-fangled, Spanish, French, 
To speak the prolog by more mouths than one. 
Nay, Hodge is right, ’tis surely not the play. 


2d Cob. Ye silly knaves, I prithee prate no more ; 
I know the playhouse, and if this be not 
The prolog, nothing else, I’ll buy and burn 
Ten tapers for the Church come Candlemas. 
[The play ts enacted, and, being finished, the 
people jostle their way out of the pit. 
‘1st Citizen. ’T was handsome-done,—but still, a parlous 
trick, 
This giving of the plot with ne’er a word 
Of fore-speech, when one looked for something such ; 
Tho I have heard it said ’tis often so, 
This showing of the play sans anything 
To gloss it. Well, I would that I had known ; 
So would I not have chattered with my mates, 


* Thinking the best to come, but bent my mind 


On Fortunatus and his fortunes great. 


I lost full half the lines, by our lady, yes. 
’T would fetch the tears another time. Ah me, 
Had I but known! A play’s a mocking thing! 





So it is with us men. We watch the stage, 

And cannot deem that what is playing there 

(Despite the fuss and fustian and the roars 

Of laughter that Sir Cap-and-Bells provokes), 

Is still the one brief tragedy that we 

Spectators ere shall gaze on; that the time 

Is only hours few,—one afternoon 

Snatched from a grim eternity of days; 

Secure in a false ease and thinking, fond; 

How ’tis the fore-piece that but ushers in 

The five-act story,—lo! our life is lived; 

The lights go down, and we, half blinking still, 

Must elbow out into the night and cold, 

Uncertain whether, as we stumble on, 

Of all the friendly press whose smiles and tears 

Made company about us just before, 

One voice shall hail us, or a fellow hand 

Stretch forth to touch us in the silent dark. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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A MESSAGE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MARCUS DODS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF EX&GE8I8 IN NEW COLLEGE, EDINBOROUGH. 











THE message which St. John sent to his correspondent 
Gaius was: ‘‘ Beloved, I wish above all things that thou 
mayest prosper, and be in health even as thy soul prosper- 
eth.” There are probably not many to whom our kind 
wishes would naturally take this form ; not many whose 
bodily health is so bad that it would be greatly improved by 
being brought up to the level of their spiritual condition ; 
not many whose inner life is so flourishing that it would 
seem apything but satirical to wish them as prosperous 
and healthy a bodily condition. Probably we should feel 
somewhat doubtful of the intention of any one who 
should send us these words as a New Year’s greeting. 
We should feel awkward and uncomfortable at the pic- 
ture raised before our mind at an outward, bodily ap- 
pearance which should exactly represent our spiritual 
state, We might feel that were this kind wish fulfilled, 
and were our body torepresent in its figure, complexion, 
and infirmities, the actual state of our spirit, we should 
be transformed intu objects of pity, contempt, or loath- 
ing. 

Yet it is felt to be only just and natural that w, should 
appear to be what we really dre, and that” the body 
which localizes and represents the man, should be an ab- 
solutely correct representation of him, so that as health- 
giving and harmless objects in nature invite us by their 
agreeable appearance to inspect and use them, and hurt- 
ful things repel us by outward deformity or a loathsome 
smell, our bodily appearance should repel or invite in 
the exact proportion of our capacity to be a curse ora 
blessing to those around us. Many races of men have 
considered that the natural doom of mischievous, fraudu- 
lent and cruel men is to be transformed into beasts, the 
fierce and violent becoming tigers, the greedy and avari- 
cious being changed into wolves, andsoon. Happily, in 
this present life, it is only a tendency toward this identi- 
fication of bodily and spiritual characteristics that is 
apparent. A tendency, however, there is, It does not 
require a Sherlock Holmes to read something of a man’s 
history in his face. The pleasure seeking, sensual man 
can never be mistaken for the spirituality-minded, dis- 
ciplined soul, Fear, anger, envy, vanity, write them- 
selves on the face so that the most casual observer at a 
glance reads the spirit’s actings. Soul and body do tend 
to assimilate. 

Asceticism may be said to be extinct ; at least, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it is not likely to have any 
attraction for readers of this magazine. The belief that 
the most effectual means of nourishing the spirit is to 
starve and macerate the body, is exploded. Perhaps, 
however, the root out of which this belief sprang is not 
extirpated. ‘There still works in us an unhealthy suspi- 
cion that God grudges us temporal prosperity, and 
frowns upon joy and mirth. The result is, that as a large 
proportion of our actual enjoyment in life arises from 
bodily health and mirthful intercourse, we separate God 
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from it, and go through life with an uneasy conscience. 
We make things wrong by thinking them wrong. We 
do them with a bad conscience, and therefore they are 
wrong to us, 

But asceticism, in the primary meaning of the word, 
is needed now as much as ever. Asceticism originally 
meant exercise, the training and practice which make 
the artisan or athlete as perfect as possible, Paul tells 
us that he “exercised” himself to have a conscience 
void of offense (Acts 24: 16), And he counsels Timothy 
(1 Tim. 4: 7) to keep up his spiritual gymnastics, “‘ for 
bodily gymnastics are useful for a little, but godliness 
for all things, having a promise both of the present and 
the future life.” 

Probably there is no belief so firmly lodged in the young 
mind of to-day as the efficacy of training. It accomplishes 
wonders. It expands the chest, toughens the muscles, 
braces the frame. It is found that nature does not do every- 
thing; that almost measureless compensations for natural 
disad vantages, and improvements of natural advantages, 
lie in our own power. That is our responsibility ; to 
make the most of ourselves, to fashion ourselves into the 
most efficient instruments for the accomplishment of 
what is best. Nothing finer exists on earth than the 
disciplined spirit, inured to self-control, helpful in all 
stress, fit for every duty. Others may help us to this, 
but it lies with ourselves whether we shall be and ac- 
complish the best possible, or only be barely not utter 
failures, 

The first step to this is to believe it possible. One does 
not need to say nowadays to any young man who is 
watching gymnastic feats, ‘‘ You could do the same if 
you practiced sufficiently.” That isunderstood. And if 
professional athletes do no other good, they are a con- 
stant reminder of the virtue that lies in practice. What 
is requisite is to recognize the virtue of practice in the 
moralsphere. Each soul, looking at the finest examples 
of self-sacrifice, purity, courage, must learn to say: ‘I 
can be the sane, if I will.” There isa certain fowl so 
silly that if a chalk circle be drawn round it, it fancies it 
cannot get out. We circumscribe ourselves by fancy 
and by indolence, 

The next step after believing that attainment is possi- 
ble, is to choose to make it. It is mainly by drifting, by 
letting things slide, by trusting to nature, that men 
come to grief. It is not enough to be in a state of moral 
indifference, It is not enough merely not to choose 
evil; we must positively and strongly choose good, The 
man who becomes a drunkard did not determine to be a 
drunkard ; he only failed to determine not to become a 
drunkard, Anenergetic and positive choice necessarily 
lies at the root of all moral growth. In physical accom- 
plishments, determination does much; in the moral 
sphere, it does all. No amount of determination will 
make me as tall or as swift or as witty as some more 
richly endowed person; but determination to be right- 
eous, honorable and pure, is already more than half the 
battle, The will is the source of all good, and to be sound 
there is to be sound thoughout. 

Shakespeare reads us an important lesson in the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Portia’s lovers were confronted with 
three closed caskets, in one of which her portrait was 
secreted, and he who chose this casket obtained her 
hand, The three caskets are thus described : 

“The first, of gold, which this inscription bears, 
*Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire’; 
The second, silver, which this promise carries, 
* Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves '; 


The third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 
* Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’” 


At first sight we fancy this was a hazardous proceeding 
for Portia, Was she to commit her fate to a throw 
of the dice, to a haphazard choice? Was she to be- 
come Morocco’s or Arragon’s bride, if they chanced 
upon the right casket? Here, as elsewhere, there is an 
underlying wisdom in Shakespeare that keeps him true 
to nature. He is careful to show, in the soliloquies of 
the unsuccessful aspirants, that each chose, not by hap- 
hazard, but in accordance with his character, The choice 
was a test of the man, The right man made the right 
choice. Each year, as it silently approaches, draws 
back the curtain, and what stands disclosed is still three 
caskets ; and by our choice we, like Portia’s suitors, find 
we have chosen a rotten ‘‘ carrion death,” or have made 
fools of ourselves, or have embraced and possessed inef- 
fable joy. 
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That a man must choose according to his character 
does not leave him helpless, confronted by a fate already 
determined by the temperament he has received at birth. 
We are conscious of a power to stand off from our own 
life and character, and examine and judge it; and of a 
power to change our course, and choose new ideals. This 
power is the deepest thing in us, and it is only when we 
exercise it and choose deliberately the kind of life we 
mean to live, and the kind of beings we mean to be, that 
we can be said to be born as moralbeings. This self- 
determining choice is the true note of the second birth. 
And, therefore, it must be so powerful that every other 
choice takes a subordinate place. It is not enough to 
choose that, among various other aims, this aim of at- 
taining strength and purity of character find a place. 
This aim must be supreme. *‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” Unless we are so re- 
solved upon holiness that every other interest will give 
way to this, we are not choosing as we ought. 

Having thus made our choice, we must take practical 
steps to accomplish it. Some people seem to fancy that 
they will dream themselves into holiness, or that some 
charm will one day be put into their hands, making the 
great difficulty of life as easy as breathing. This, of 
course, is the mere delusion of indolence. Maturity of 
character is reached as other human attainments are 
made, by prolonged and honest endeavor and the use of 
appropriate means. No man expects to learn a language 
in his sleep, or by wishing to have it at command, or by 
believing in the efficiency of a certain teacher. He rec- 
ognizes that he must exert himself, that he must do and 
endure many things, and compel himself to labor when 
indisposed and reluctant. 

I have seen diaries with leaves pasted down or sewn 
together. The writer did not wish what was there writ- 
ten to be ever again seen, even by his own eye, There is 
always a good deal in our past we should wish to paste 
down. But the clean and undetermined future, with its 
inviting and vast possibilities, will be assimilated to the 
uninviting past, unless we ourselves give it a new char- 
acter. Life comes only once, and every part of it only 
once, and is once for all made or marred, a blessing or a 
curse. What is it which will make the future better than 
the past? Do I know what it is, and am 1 resolved to 
use it? Many this year will make important choices 
which will determine their whole future, and bind them 
over to happiness or to misery ; many will make great 
attainments, acquiring languages, grasping useful 
sciences, achieving successes, and reaching influential 
positions ; the world moves on, and in Christ’s kingdom 
is a career for every one and success for every one. 
Choose Him, learn of Him, understand His will, serve 
Him, and you cannot be a failure. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM AND TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 


BY PRESIDENT MERRILL E, 





GATES, LL.D. 


THIS last year has been rendered notable by a wide- 
spread revival of civic righteousness, While this awak- 
ening has not been confined to any one part of our 
nation, it has shown itself most clearly in a quickened 
sense of moral accountability on the part of the citizens 
of certain of our most important cities. The clear- 
voiced heraid of this organized warfare upon corruption 
in municipal government, the fearless clergyman trained 
at a country college in Massachusetts, and passing from 
the pastorate of a Massachusetts country church to one 
of the most prominent pulpits in New York, has proved 
himself not only the herald of war, but the heroic pro- 
tagonist and the consummate leader when the battle was 
hottest and the struggle most deadly and decisive. The 
importance of the city whose government was in ques- 
tion, the abject submission with which the citizens of 
New York had for many years endured the rule of system- 
atized iniquity, and the utterly unblushing disregard of 
all the virtues and decencies of life which have charac - 
terized Tammany appointments and Tammany misrule 
in New York, have served to make most prominent the 
political aspect of this revival of conscious moral re- 
sponsibility on the part of all citizens for a clean, morally 
healthful city life.- The political aspects and relations of 
this contest will not be forgotten. Politicians and polit- 
ical journals will not suffer them to sink out of sight. 

But the results of such a moral awakening are not con- 
fined to what is commonly spoken of as politics, Such 
a quickening of the conscience of a community must 
affect the life of the community in many ways. In fact, 
it is only by virtue of common moral convictions that 
the citizens of a municipality can share in any common | 
healthful life. ‘‘It is conscience that preserves the 
might of Will,” says Trendelenburg; and it is conscientious 
convictions worked out in daily life that give tone, co- 
herence and health to the life of a city. The Greek con- 
ception of the State regarded the Stat2 asa city, and 
looked upon the territory of the State and the population 
of the State as so limited that the unity which may char- 
acterize the life of a city pervaded and characterized the 
Greek conception of the State. This is a narrower, a 
less noble conception than is the modern conception of 
the National State ; but the fact that the Greeks so con- 
stantly identify the city and the State in their thought 

abaut politics gives an especial value, for students of mu- 
nicipa! life and municipal reform, to Greek thought and 
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Greek discussion of the theory of the State. And the 
clearest indication of a civic revival such as that in 
which we are now rejoicing, is seen in the readiness and 
heartiness with which at such a time all the people 
answer to the truth which Aristotle propounds as the 
very basis of his conception and discussion of the State : 
“The object of the State is not merely that men may 
live, but that they may live nobly.” 

The result of this quickening of the public conscience 
is to be feltin many ways. It is not tobe confined tothe 
mere driving from office of one party that the adherents 
of another party may be installed in power. While it 
ought not to stop short of the conviction and punish- 
ment of political criminals, it will not expend itself in 
that alone. The life of the whole city, and the whole 
life of all the dwellers in the city, should be more vivid- 
ly present to the consciousness of every citizen as the re- 
sult of this purifying of the municipal atmosphere. 

Relief from a burden felt by all, from a danger which 
threatened all, gives to all a stronger sense of that com- 
munity of interest which binds together the citizens of 
every city. An inevitable result of the moral awakening 
in the life of the city, must be a keener regard for the 
life of the lowest and poorest of our fellow-citizens. The 
environment of the lowest concerns and conditions the 
life of the richest and the most intelligent of their fellow- 
citizens. ‘‘No man may put off the law of God,” was 
ove of the sentences which, through *‘ Webster's Spelling 
Book,” passed into the life blood, into the fundamental 
convictions of the men and women who, in the first 
quarter of this century, as boys and girls, in the days of 
few books, studied that manual of the district school. 
And the latest revelations of biological and medical 
science serve to confirm the universality of this law. 
Every man is his brother’s keeper; and if any man 
strives to escape this law of God, tho he may not volun- 
tarily accept it, still, through the awful lessons of sani- 
tary conditions, epidemics and contagion, he learns that 
if he would he cannot *‘ put off the law of God.” And 
the moral contagion which spreads from neglected homes 
in these days of public schools and univereal social inter- 
course, imposes upon every dweller in a city, even if he 
admits no higher motive than that of selfishness, the 
necessity of guarding the sanitary conditions, physical 
and moral, of all his fellow: citizens, if he would keep in 
safety those who are dearest to him. 

It is most natural that the moral purpose, the wave of 
moral enthusiasm which has shown itself in the late 
campaign against political unrighteousness in New York, 
should make itself felt in the investigation of New York 
tenement houses and in the systematic effort on the part 
of citizens of New York to render more healthful, phys- 
ically and morally, the surroundings of the least favored 
among their fellow-citizens. 

In the effort to civilize the Indians the tepee, with its 
one common room and its utter lack of privacy, is found 
to be a degrading influence which renders civilization 
impossible, In the effort to uplift the victims of slavery 
and their descendants among the ignorant Negroes of 
the ‘* black belt” in the South, the curse of the one-room 
cabin where all the members of the family sleep in com- 
mon, has been found to be a most terrible blight, con- 
stantly threatening, and time and again destroying the 
promising beginnings of virtuous home life. But de- 
grading as are the surroundings of the tepee and the 
one-room cabin, they are immersed in pure air; they are 
not pervaded by the pestilential miasma, the deadly 
sewer gas of the city tenement. 

Social virtue centers in family life. Where the sur- 
roundings and conditions of life are such as to destroy 
delicacy and purity in the young, public morality is poi- 
soned at the spring. A century.ago the moral sentiment 
of the Anglo-Saxon race rebelled against the abuses of 
prison life. The sanitary conditions and surroundings 
of criminals have been steadily improving from that 
time to this. How can the inhabitants of a city allow 
themselves to be oblivious to depraving and pestilential 
sanitary conditions for the family life of a large propor- 
tion of the fellow-citizens while public opinion is so sen- 
sitive as to the sanitary conditions that surround con- 
demned criminals? Yet all who have any knowledge of 
the tenement houses of New York and of our other large 
cities understand well that the deadly unsanitary sur- 
roundings, the reeking filth, the lack of drainage, the 
absence of a proper water supply, and the terrible over- 
crowding in these tenements, render them centers of 
sickness and of moral contagion. 

Human life in all its forms is sacred. Inthe thought 
of all reverent people, the life of childhood is especially 
sacred. What intelligent person can face in thought 
the debasing influence, the constant and dreadful temp- 
tations involved for children and young persons in the 
life of these overcrowded tenements, without feeling that 
there rests upon every city the direct responsibility to 
remove the degrading conditions that pull down and de- 
stroy human life and childhood in these unhealthful, 
overcrowded tenements ? 

Who is responsible for the existence of such tene- 
ments? All the citizens of a town are certainly respon- 
sible if such tenements are allowed to continue to exist 
when public attention has been persistently and repeat- 
edly called to these plague-spots in the life of the com- 
munity. But a very especial and direct respoxsibility 
rests upon the persons and the corporations who own 
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the land or the buildings used for such purposes. The 
public conscience of our time will not allow the property 
holder to escape this direct personal responsibility for 
the use to which his property is to be put. Neither per- 
son nor corporation can escape this moral responsibility 
for the right use of property. Noman may “ put off the 
law of God,” even if he attempt to do so through the in- 
strumentality of long-time leases. 

A man’s property has been said to be his ‘‘ objectified 
will.” Mere things, which apart from man are utterly 
outside of moral and jural considerations, enter into the 
domain of rights, of justice, of morality, through their 
relation to the will of their owner. The object into 
which you have introduced your will, which you have 
willed and worked to make your own, has become in a 
sense a part of you. So far as a man’s property is his 
labor stored up, it has in it the man’s life. It partakes of 
his personality. The property of a man or of a corpora- 
tion, through the will-power and the acts of the man or 
the corporation behind it, becomes a personal force in 
social life, which may be used for the noblest ends, or 
prostituted to the basest abuses. 

No manand no corporation can escape responsibility 
for the use made of property, of wealth, which is poten- 
tial power of service. Not only church corporations 
which hold tenement-house property, but every corpora- 
tion, every individual who holds tenement-house pro- 
perty, is under obligation to hold and manage that 
property not solely with a view to making it yield a de- 
siredincome. Primarily and always the obligation rests 
upon every holder of such property so to use it that it shall 
contribute to the welfare of his fellow-men. 

Should there not be the fullest and most public registra- 
tion of the owners of all tenement-house property—the 
owners of the land as well as the owners and lessees of 
the houses—that the correcting and restraining power of 
public opinion may prevent the worst abuses of such 
property? If achurch, a society, a corporation of any 
kind, or an individual, is receiving an income from 
property which is used for evil purposes, or which is 
allowed to remain insuch an unsanitary condition that. 
its use for purposes otherwise legitimate is a danger 
and a deadly influence in the community, let the re- 
sponsibility of ownership stare the owners in the face, 
even if the only way tosecure this should prove to be a 
tablet over the entrance inscribed with the owner’s 
name and address, 

AMHERST, MA8s. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. C, A. SAVAGE, 
¥ 


THERE seems to be a prevailing impression that the 
horrible stories of Turkish atrocities in Armenia are 
greatly exaggerated. 

It is well known that there are many Armenians in 
this country and in England who are doing their utmost 
to arouse public sentiment in favor of their oppressed 
countrymen, The suspicion is natural, then, that men 
have taken advantage of some unusually harsh treat- 
ment which their people have received from the hands 
of the Turks to awaken sympathy, which they have done 
by undue coloring. 

There is a fragment of history, not yet twenty years 
old, which it would hardly seem possible that the world 
has forgotten. It may be well, however, to bring it 
to the light, as it is acase so nearly parallel to the terri- 
ble events which undoubtedly occurred in Armenia last 
September, It is, moreover, so well authenticated that it 
may help the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to understand 
the character of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.” Crimine ab 
uno disce omnes. 

The facts relate tothe terrible atrocities perpetrated in 
Bulgaria by Turkish bashi-bazouks in the spring of 1876. 
I quote verbatim from the preliminary report of the 
Hon. Eugene Schuyler, American Consul-General to the 
Hon. Horace Maynard, the American Minister, resident 
in Constantinople. 

“‘ PHILIPPOPOLIS, August 10th, 1876. 

“ Sir:—In reference to the atrocities and massacres com- 
mitted by the Turks in Bulgaria, I have the honor to in- 
form you that I have visited the towns of Adrianople, 
Philippopolis and Tatar-Bazardjik and villages in the sur- 
rounding districts, From what I have personally seen, 
and from the inquiries I have made, and the information [ 
have received, I have ascertained the following facts: 

‘* During the last winter and spring, agents of the Bul- 
garian Committee at Bucharest made an agitation in Bul- 
garia for an insurrection against the Turkish Government, 
and met with considerable encouragement among the 
younger part of the population. 

‘‘Owing to the betrayal of the plot, the insurrection 
broke out prematurely on the first and second of May 
in some of the villages. The Beys of Adrianople and Philip- 
popolis practically seized on the Government and armed 
the Mussulman inhabitants of the town and of the coun- 
try, arms being sent for that purpose from Constantinople. 
These armed Mussulmans, called bashi bazouks, were 
then, together with the few regular troops at hand, sent 
into a campaign against the Bulgarian villages, for the 
purposes of putting down the insurrection and of disarm- 
ing the Christian population. It was a levée en masse of 
the Mussulman villages against their Christian neighbors. 

“ The insurgent villages made little or no resistance. In 
many instances they surrendered their arms upon the first 
demand. Nearlyall the villages which were attacked by the 
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bashi-bazouks were burned and pillaged, as were also all 
those which had been abandoned by the terrified inhabit- 
ants. The inhabitants of some villages were massacred 
after exhibitions of the most ferocious cruelty, and the 
violation not only of women and girls, but even of persons 
of the other sex. These crimes were committed by the 
regular troops as well as by the bashi-bazouks. The num- 
ber of villages which were burned in whole or in part in 
the districts of Philippopolis, Roptchus and Tatar-Bazard- 
jik, is at least sixty-five. , 

‘*Particular attention was given by the troops to the 
churches and schools, which in some cases were destroyed 
with petroleum and gunpowder. 

“Tt is difficult to estimate the number of Bulgarians 
who were killed during the few days that the disturbances 
lasted ; but I am inclined to put 15,000 as the lowest for the 
districts I have named. 

“A few details gathered on the spot will serve to show 
how the troops did their work. 

‘In Perustitsa the church was bombarded and about 
1,000 of the inhabitans were killed—many of them women 
and children, Many women were violated. The bashi- 
bazouks here were commanded by Ahmed Aga, who was 
subsequently rewarded with a silver medal. 

‘‘Tn Panagurishta about 3,000 inhabitants were massa- 
cred, the most of them being women and children. Four 
hundred buildings, including the bazaar and the best 
houses, were burned. Both churches were completely 
destroyed. In one anold man was buried alive on the 
altar. From the numerous statements made to me, hardly 
a woman in the town escaped brutal treatment. 

‘‘At Batak the Turks seemed to have no stronger pas- 
sion than the thirst for blood. This village surrendered, 
without firing a shot, after a promise of safety, to the 
basbi-bazouks, under command of Ahmed Aga, a chief of 
the rural police. Despite his promise, the arms once sur- 
rende:ed, Ahmed Aga ordered the destruction of the vil- 
lage and the indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants, 
about a hundred young girls being reserved to satisfy the 
lust of the conqueror before they too should be killed. 
Not a house is now standing in this lovely valley. Of the 
8,000 inbabitants not 2,000 are known to survive. 

“ Ahmed Aga, who commanded the massacre, has since 
been decorated and promoted to the rank of yuz bashi. 

“These atrocities were clearly unnecessary for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, for it was an insignificant 
rebellion at the best, and the villagers generally surren- 
dered at the first summons. 

‘Tam sir, yours very truly, ; 8 
“ KUGENE SCHUYLER, 
“The Hon. HORACE MAYNARD, etc.’’ 


Many of the details of the above report are too sicken- 
ing to be transcribed, They are no fancy pictures, drawn 
from the imagination, or colored by ill-will against the 
Turks. Mr. Schuyler personally visited the devastated 
districts in his offici»] capacity as United States Consul, 
and his report, blood-curdling tho it is, is a statement of 
cold facts. The British Government had glossed over 
and tried to cover up these horrible transactions, Premier 
Disraeli turning them off with a sneer. The facts, as 
unearthed by Consul Schuyler, shook the British nation 
like an earthquake, and came near unseating the Minis- 
try 

A similar investigation was made in the same district 
by Mr. J. A. Macgahan, the brilliant correspondent of 
the London Daily News, who confirms all that Mr. Schuy- 
ler discovered. Ina special dispatch tothe Daily News, 
dated Philippopolis, July 28th, he says : 


“T have scarcely more than begun the investigation, and 
the frame of mind I had resolved to maintain at any 
hazard has already passed away. 

“TI fearlam no longer impartial, and I certainly am no 
longer cool. But there are certain things that cannot be 
investigated in a judicial frame of mind. 

‘‘ There are things too horrible to allow anything like 
calm inquiry ; things the vileness of which the eye refuses 
tolook upon, and which the mind refuses to contemplate. 
There are facts which repel and revolt ; facts which, when 
you go about among them, fly in your face. Such is the 
nature of the facts I came to investigate. I have already 
investigated enough to feel convinced that further investi- 
gation would be unnecessary. Mr. Baring and Mr. Schuy- 
ler will probably give us enough statistics, and I shall be 
ready to accept their figures. 

**The atrocities admitted on all hands by those friendly 
to the Turks, and by the Turks themselves, are enough and 
more than enough. I do not care to go on heaping up the 
mournful count. When you are met in the outset of your 

nvestigation with the admission that sixty or seventy vil- 
ages have been burned, that some 15,000 people have been 
slaughtered, of whom a large part were women and chil- 
dren, you begin to feel that it is useless to go any further. 


- When, in addition to this, you have the horrid details of the 


vilest outrages committed upon women, the hacking to 
pieces of helpless children, and spitting them upon bayo- 
nets; and when you have the details repeated you by the 
hundred, not by Bulgarians, but by the different consuls, 
at Philippopolis, and the German officials on the railway, 
as well as Greeks, Armenians, priests, missionaries, and 
even Turks themselves, you begin to feel that any further 
investigation is superfluous.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in commenting on these reports of Mr. 
Macgahan, says : 


“The service rendered by the Daily News through its 
foreign correspondence, on this occasion has been most 
weighty, I may say, most splendid. We are now informed 
that the accounts received by the German Government 
confirm its report.” 


Those who doubt the truthfulness of the reports which 
have recently come to us from Armenia, on the ground 
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that they are too terrible to be believed, may find food 
for reflection in this well-authenticated scrap of history. 
‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ?” 

ORANGE, N. J. 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS IN OUR COLLEGES. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











SEVERAL years ago a gentleman introduced himself to 
me in a railway car, and said to me: ‘ I have a son at 
college, and before he left home he promised me that he 
would read your religious articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
regularly.” I thanked that father for his information, 
and told him that no persons lay nearer my heart or 
repaid all spiritual efforts better than college boys. I 
made my own public confession of Christ and united 
with the Church during my junior year at Princeton. 
Very few years have passed since my entrance upon the 
ministry in which I have not revisited dear old Prince- 
ton, to preach to the students, or to address them on tem- 
perance, or to conduct some religious service with them 
during the week. It is a great joy to recall some noted 
ministers who came in to converse with me as inquirers 
when they were students there. I often lodged with my 
beloved and venerated old friend, President McCcsh, who 
was always delighted to hear of the conversion of any of 
‘*his boys.” I doubt if there has been any president of 
a literary institution who has felt a deeper interest in the 
spiritual welfare of his students than the big-brained and 
the big-hearted old Scotchman who has recently gone up 
to his crown of glory. 

To talk about Christian students at college is not my 
purpose ; let me say a few frank and fatherly words di- 
rectly to them. Bear constantly in mind, my young 
friends, that you are the representatives of Jesus Christ 
before your fellow-students. He converted you in order 
tomake you his ‘‘ witnesses”; he enlightened you, not 
merely for your own salvation, but that you might let 
your light shine before others. Don’t eneak along through 
college with a dark lantern, or let your religion die down 
so that it smokes more thanit shines. No one ever wins 
favor among irreligious comrades by any such cowardly 
course ; there is more ridicule leveled at an inconsistent, 
sham Christian than there is at a genuine and fearless 
Christian. Character is everything with you; not what 
you profess, but what you are gives you influence for 
good orevil. There is prodigious power in a noble per- 
sonality. Take care of the man that walks in your 
shoes. Good as religious conversation is, when wisely 
conducted, yet a genuine manly and godly life is a thou- 
sand times more impressive than anything your lips can 
utter. If you are mean and envious and censorious in 
your spirit, if you are tricky in your dealings with either 
the faculty or your fellow-students, if you ever play the 
poltroon, you will kill your influence as well as dishonor 
your Master. Assuredly you can gain no good influence 
over impenitent companions if they secretly despise 
you. An inconsistent professor of religion can do more 
positive harm than a reckless scoffer can ; and I tirmly 
believe that if the whole body of Christian students in 
any college were to live out every day a faithful, truth- 
ful, generous and conscientious style of conduct, it would 
produce more conversions than any sermons or special 
services could accomplish. 

There is a great deal of skepticism in our literary in- 
stitutions. Some of it is honest, and to be commiserated 
and dealt with tenderly, In some cases it is a combina- 
tion of ignorance and bravado; for, as Whittier once re- 
marked, ‘‘ there isa period of life with many—a sort of 
tadpole state between the boy and the man—when any 
sort of pretense and self-conceit may be expected.” 
Whatever may be the cause or the nature of a fellow- 
student’s infidelity, don’t engage in controversy with 
him. You may only drive him into obstinate self-de- 
fenge, even if he cannot answer your arguments. The 
most convincing argument you can give him is a living 
illustration of a clean, manly, loving Christianity in your 
daily intercourse with him. That argument he cannot 
answer. When youhave got that hold on his respect you 
can not only pray for his conversion, but heartily entreat 
him to try Jesus Christ for himself. No one ever hon- 
estly tried Jesus Christ for himself and remained an in- 
fidel. ‘ 2 

This style of faithful, consistent living before your 
college mates can only be maintained by a careful watch 
over your own heart, and by keeping your own piety up 
to a high mark and a steady glow. No fountain in the 
public square ever rises one inch higher than its own 
birthplace on the monntain-side. Feed your own soul 
with God’s Word, Let no pressure of study, or early 
recitations, or class examinations, or anything else, rob 
you of your secret prayer and your Bible. Start every 
morning with Jesus Christ, and he will be a presence 
and a power with you all through the day. Make a thor- 
ough consecration of yourself to the Lord Jesus; that 
means to give him te first hold on your affections, and 
the first claim on your time, talents and influence, and 
to give conscience the casting vote always. 

Consecration is net the synonym of pious cant or of 
morbid sanctimoniousness. The best Christian ought to 
be the sunniest-hearted fellow in college. I met a good 
old Methodist who in his youth had b2en intimate with 
the celebrated young preacher, John Summerfield, and I 
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asked him what kind of a man he was in private. ‘‘Oh 
a genial, charming, delightful man! When he preached 
he melted usdown, At the table he was full of lively 
anecdote, and he had a superabounding humor.” Yet 
Summerfield was a consecrated servant of Christ. “Like 
all common-sense Christians, he could pray when praying 
was in order, preach when preaching wasin order, could 
weep with those who wept and rejoice with those who 
rejoiced, and whether he worked or played cculd do all 
to the glory of his Master. Holiness means heart health. 
Strive, my young brother, to bea healthy Christian. 
Courage you will need if you become a power in col- 
lege for good; not merely physical courage, or even 
moral courage to say ‘‘no” under strong temptations, 
but the courage to be an aggressive worker for Jesus 
Christ. If you covet the joy of a soul-winner, begin 
now. Ought you to make personal efforts for the con- 
version of your impenitent fellow-students? Yes, by all 
means ; but go about it bravely and wisely, Watch your 
opportunities. Do it in a manly way, and ask the Holy 
Spirit to help you. The narrative of James Brainerd 


- Taylor’s experience in Princeton College was published 


a long while ago, and made some stir in its day. Tay.or, 
in his diary, rebuked himself for cowardly reluctance in 
speaking to certain godless classmates about their souls, 
He prayed for courage to do his duty; and his plain, ear- 
nest talks with several impenitent students resulted in 
their conversion. His aim was twofold: first, to make 
his unconverted friends see their own sins, and next to 
see Jesus Christ as their only Savior. He is said to have 
founded the ; Philadelphian Society, an organization 
of Christian students which has existed in Princeton 
College for sixty-five years, and now numbers several 
hundred students, 

Organizations and associations of that kind are useful, 
but the chief good is to be done by personal effort. Souls 
are saved or lost, not by regiments or classes, but one by 
one, NoChristian begins to be felt until he feels his 
own personal responsibility. A single earnest student, 
whose heart is well warmed by the love of Christ, may 
accomplish more than any “society ” that contents itself 
with mere perfunctory mectings. Don’t wait, my young 
brother, for a ‘‘ revival” in your college, or for the com- 
ing of any evangelist or eloquent preacher ; revive your- 
self, Pray to be led, and then, as every opportunity 
offers, aim directly at the soul which comes within your 
reach, All human souls are of priceless value ; but who 
can estimate the value and power of the cultured com- 
panion whom you may be the means of bringing to the 
service of Jesus Christ? Many of the strongest men in 
the Church of God were converted during their college 
days. No field on this round globe is more inviting than 
that one in which you are to-day. <A set ‘‘ day of prayer 
for colleges” is an important and often a Heaven-blessed 
urrangement; but many days of prayer in college by 
Christian students, attended with personal effort for 
winning souls, will yield results that might set Heaven’s 
bells to ringing ! 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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A HALCYON NOTE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











Last spring I began afresh with the study of my old 
friend Ceryle Alcyon and found out (what I had been 
for some time suspecting, with the hope to prove the 
suspicion true) that, much as I already knew about him, 
there were volumes yet to learn. It is delightful, this 
work of revising one’s knowledge of a fascinating sub- 
ject: and I fancy that I can take sympathetic elbow- 
touch with the old illuminators, who worked so patiently 
and long over their gold and purple and rubricated 
pages, stippling here, washing there. 

If [could but finish my kingfisher study, do it on im- 
perishable vellum stained with the lost royal dye of the 
“Codex Argenteus,” and leave it to posterity in gold and 
silver script, with the bubbling bass brooks somehow 
making melody between the lines, what sweet fame 
would be mine! 

But as often as I imagine the work done and end it 
with a tailpiece which seems charmingly appropriate 
and fina], out from cerulean wings or snowy throat-band 
flickers a new light, and lo! Ceryle Alcy on has made it 
necessary for me to rearrange everything. It is a de- 
licious disappointment ; I wash out my inkwells and fill 
them again with what will reproduce Nature herself. 
New brushes, fresh colors and the vellum of the fourth 
century are chosen; for now indeed comes the divine 
opportunity. 

And if you will be good enough to hearken you may 
at this moment hear, no matter if it is midwinter, the 
rasping giggle of Alcyon as he sits ona blooming dog- 
wood bough above some rivulet lapsing among old 
bowlders and polished plane-tree roots. Even with your 
eyes closed you cannot help seeing, despite the banked- 
up snow and pendent icicles, the hazy splendor of May 
sunshine and that glint of blue shot downward where 
the king of runnirg waters, the winged fisherman, 
strikes his prey. It is a dream, a memory, a winter 
anticipation; but the effect is realistic. Just now I 
heard that peculiar aquatic note made by the rise of a 
two-pound bass. 

But last spring, as I have said, I began anew to study 
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the kingfisher--of course, in the light of past discoveries 
and mistakes, with no particular end in view save my 
own delectation ;-and from the first glimpse of him right 
on through summer the refreshment was like new milk 
and clover honey. 

The winter had not been very cold ; still, it was frigid 
enough to drive off all the birds excepting bluejays, 
flickers, downy woodpeckers and the like; and then, 
after Marca had shown us how a cruel nature can once 
in a while soften into something heavenly, there came & 
boreal wave and froze the early planted potatoes, set the 
hyaciaths back two weeks, and killed the forward buds 
on my white lilac tree. It looked as if winter hada 
mind to turn back and try it over again with us. The 
robins and bluebirds hovered dolefully around ; they 
posed on one foot in my apple trees, and their feathers 
stood on end. Yet they began tosing, ice or no ice, and 
I, too, had a mind to hum the old French poet’s lines : 

** Que Voiseau, de qui les glagons 

Avotent enfermé les chansons 

Dans la pottrine refroidie, 

Trouve la clef de son goster 

Et proméne sa mélodie 

Sur le myrte et sur le rosier.” 
It was some satisfaction to practice, with a walking 
cane, the wrist and arm motions of using the fly-rod 
while the cold rain, half sleet, slanted in, almost reach- 
ing me as I walked to and fro, thus busied, on an east- 
ward looking veranda, and saying to myself that 1 was 
hardening just the right muscles against the strain of 
striking and playing all of those future victims, the bass 
I intended to kill, 

Spring comes, like all things else, to him who waits, 
comes with a faint but momently deepening green on 
her wings, and by her side rides Ceryle Alcyon, career- 
ing like some belated blue-mailed knight out of the 
South. I knew when he arrived ; the willows told me, 
signaled the news to me, by flinging out yellow-green 
flags along the brooksides, and forthwith I went to find 
him. 

On my first walk, and likewise my second, I did not 
see or hear him. Some thrushes low in acopse of hazel 
brush on a side hill, showed me their bright brown coats, 
and the cold gurgle of the water when I reached the 
stream had an icy undertone. On high, however, hung 
dreamy, wavering aerial figments, silver fringed here 
and there, and filamentous, like fine silk torn and blown 
into tangible shreds and tossed about by an uncertain 
wind, 

The third time is the charm ; and on my third tramp I 
saw three kingfishers, courageous and happy, making 
ready for the season at this their Northern summer 
watering place. They each had an eye upon certain steep 
clay banks wherein their subterraneous cottages were to 
be built, and it was good to hear their voices follow the 
current of the stream. 

But I was struck with a new interest in Alcyon as 
soon as [saw him on that morning. It was his attitude. 
My point of view may have been exceptional; at all 
events, never before had the bird’s way of sitting on a 
bough impressed my imagination so sharply, aud my 
first thought was that no artist had ever drawn it cor- 
rectly. Kingfisher pictures are many, puinters and il- 
lustrators have felt the picturesquerie, so to call it, of the 
alcyon character, and have tried to catch many phases 
of it; but if any of the graphic guild shall do me the 
honor to read this sketch, he will prohablv nod his head 
assentingly when I say that the kingfisher has never yet 
been satisfactorily drawn at perch. 

He sits gracefully on his chosen bough ; but the grace 
is indefinably grotesque and out of -perspective. His 
short legs end in peculiar club-toed feet and are set far 
back, while his trim, pointed body has at one end a short, 
sharp tail, at the other a head absurdly large, with a 
roach of feathers on top, and in front a long, straight 
bill tilted upward. Around his short neck a white cra- 
vat gives him a stuffy air by appearing to be made of 
heavy cloth, too wide, and tied to choke. 

In spite of all this, Alcyon is very beautiful, lively, 
showy, and full of the kaleidoscopic qualities of bird na- 
ture. His grotesquerie wins your favor and serves in 
the place of a song. He sits nearly on end, so that his 
tail rarely shows below the branch under his feet; and 
his coat, it fits him like a glove, is drawn high on his 
shoulders. You have seen nice, long-nosed little old 
men on the comic stage have his air of droll self-posses- 
sion, which at the slightest provocation changes into 
ecstatic fussiness. But his colors mean everything that 
is cerulean and tender and pure, as he preens himself in 
the sun. 

What I had in mind to tell, however, came to me by 
accident. Early in June I lay stretched at full length 
on an old !og, taking my rest after some hard whipping 
for bass. The rivulet, quite a strong mill stream, ran 
hard by, and over against where I lay rose an escarp- 
ment of red clay into which swallows and alcyons had 
bored their holes. 

Low in this bluff, not more than six feet above the 
water line, a fresh bore attracted my attention, and into 
this before long a kingfisher flitted like a shaft of violet 
light, or still more like a huge iris petal, borne in by a 
strong draught of air. Almost immediately I heard a 
suppressed chirping noise, clearly quarrelsome and re- 
fractory in tone, issuing from the hole. A minute later 
the bird came out, tail foremost, and clung to the side of 
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the bank, uttering a rasping, laugh-like cry. His mate 
hurriedly joined him, arriving at a bounding gallop from 
beyond a bend of the stream. Into the hole she went, 
and again the ill-tempered chirping began. She too 
came forth crawfish fashion, with her feathers comically 
onend. They appeared to hold an excited conference, 
during which their attitudes took on indescribable droll- 
ery,and then the male assumed a desperately deter- 
mined air and dived with a giggle of eagerness into the 
cavity, while the female clung there quivering with ex- 
pectancy, her crest erect and her long mouth open. 
Evidently a crisis was at hand. 

I had not long to wonder; for after a momentary 
clash of voices in the depth of the pit, the bird backed 
out and brought with him a full-grown nestling which he 
flung spitefully into the air. The youngster, thus forci- 
bly ejected from home, took awkwardly to wing, and 
wabbled away through the air to a clump of beech trees, 
where it lodged itself among the limbs. This process of 
enforcing freedom was repeated over and over, until the 
kingfisher had dragged forth five remonstrating young 
ones and hurled them heels over head, to fly as best they 
could, And when the work was done, both the old birds 
suddenly exhibited the greatest embarrassment and 
alarm, They flew from one to another of their bewil- 
dered and stupid offspring, chattered, shook themselver, 
and appeared quite inefficient. 

I watched them for an hour or more, during which 
time they gradually led the brood away down the stream 
from tree to tree. It was all very interesting to me 
aside from the comic quality inherent in every phase of 
it, and I am curious to find out whether this was an ex- 
ceptional performance, or only the hereditary alcyon 
process of dislodging the sufficiently matured nestlings. 

As a footnote I will say to our artists that a true king- 
fisher picture will be a masterpiece of art. It will 
exactly mark the line between supremely delicate beauty 
and almost uncanny drollery, as when a lovely young 
woman dances a clog, meantime imitating the 

** High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass.” 
Such a chef d’euvre I should like to hang in my library 
facing my desk, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
II. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


OUTCOME OF THE PARLIAMENT.—Perhaps it is too 
soon to form an abiding estimate at every point. Ocean 
foam is the first to appear and disappear; ocean rock- 
beds are slow in forming. Nevertheless the Parliament 
has already yielded certain blessed results, which, I am 
sure, will stand the tests of time. I will mention but 
two. 

First. The Parliament has raised our spiritual zenith 
by hightening our conceptions of God. It has intensified 
the conviction that our God is no geographical deity, 
like the local gods of Egypt, the tribal gods of Greece, 
the pantheon gods of Rome, the national God of Pales- 
tine, the ecclesiastical God of Christendom. It has 
shown that our God’s nameis Elohim as well as Jehovah, 
It has taught us again the lesson which St. Peter was so 
slow to learn, when, in the presence of the devout 
heathen, Cornelius, he was divinely forced to admit : 

“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons; but in every nation he that feareth him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is acceptable to him.” 

Not that it makes no difference with God whether we 
are Christians or pagans. Not that there is no need of 
his only Son to be our Savior ; “‘for there is none other 
under heaven, given among men, wherein we must be 
saved.” But that Savior offers a universal salvation. 
He is the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world— that archetypal, antitypal, real divine Lamb who 
has borne away, in his own sacrificial personality, the 
sin of mankind; for he is the propitiatiun not only for 
the sins of the Jew and the elect, he is the propitiation 
also for the sins of the whole world. That is to say: 
Jesus Christ also died for men: ‘‘ Because we thus judge, 
that One died for all, therefore all died ’—all mankind 
sharing potentially in Christ’s death and resurrection. I 
cannot then make the salvation of men turn on any in- 
cidental matter of chronology or topography ; enough 
for me that ‘“‘the Lamb of God was slain from the 
foundation of the world.” Here is the real inspiration 
of the missionary enterprise. The vital nerve of mis- 
sions is not man’s guilt and danger, but God’s love and 
pardon. It is our privilege as well.as our duty to go 
forth into all the world, and announce to every sinful, 
weary, groping soul the good news that the Son of God 
has become incarnate in the Son of man in order that he 
might meet sinful man’s blind groping, and assure him 
that he himself is the Savior of all men, specially them 
that believe. This is precisely what St. Paul did on 
Mars Hill: ‘*‘ Men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
you are very religions ; but you are bowing before an 
unknown God ; what you are worshiping in ignorance, 
that I set forth unto you; your unknown God has made 
himself known in his own Son, Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” 

The truth is, religion is largely a matter of gradation. 
There is, for example, what we call ‘‘ Natural Religion ”; 
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the religion which is portrayed inthe first six verses of 
the nineteenth Pgalm : 
**The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

It was the religion of Abram while he was yet in 
Ur of the Chaldees ; for his father was an idolator. It 
was the religion of Canaanitish Melchizedek, priest of 
God Most High. It was the religion of Philistine Abim- 
elech, Mesopotamian Balaam, Idumean Job, Persian 
Zoroaster, Indian Gautama, Chinese Confucius, Greek 
Socrates, Eastern Magi, Roman Epictetus, Arabian Mo- 
hammed, our own American Aborigines. This is why 
we find in heathen literature so many anticipations, dim, 
indeed, but significant, of Christ’s own sayings. For — 
Christ did not come to destroy ; Jesus Christ came to 
fulfill ; as the Laureate sings : 

“Tho truth in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 


We yield all blessings to the name 
Of him who made them current coin.’’ 


Then there is what we call ‘‘ Revealed Religion.” I 
do not like the term; for ‘natural religion” is itself 
more or less ‘‘ revealed.” There is, for example, the re- 
vealed religion of Abraham, of Moses, of David, of 
Isaiah, of John the Baptist, of Paul. Need I say that 
Jesus Christ is himself the supreme Divine Revelation ? 
‘* God having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.” He 
is the Word of God, that is, God in consummate revela- 
tion. Thus religion is largely a matter of degrees, How 
beautiful Tholuck’s saying—beautiful, because true— 
‘* Heathenism is the night sky of religion, and the sky is 
sown with stars; Judaism is the moonlight of religion ; 
Christianity is the sunlight of religion.” 

We often hear it said that Christianity is the only true 
religion, and therefore it is exclusive of all other re- 
ligions. I venture to think that it is the other religions 
which are really exclusive ; that it is the Christian re- 
ligion which is really inclusive, and, therefore, that the 
Christian religion is the only true, adequate religion for 
mankind. This is one of the great truths which the Par- 
liament of Religions brought into clearer light. It 
showed that our Father is as impartial in religion as he 
is in nature ; making his moral sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sending his moral rain on the just 
and the unjust. If any particular man continues dark- 
ened and parched, the fault is not in God’s sun or rain ; 
the fault is in the man himself; for he persists in living 
in acave. Meanwhile, God’s own sky does encompass 
all the earth. Donot let the Southerner, who has never 
been North, deny that there is a Northern Aurora. Do 
not let the Northerner, who has never been South, deny 
that there is a Southern Cross. Do not let us undertake 
to say what is on the other side of the moon ; till at least 
some one has seen it, and told us how it looks. The cir- 
cumference is ever larger than any radius between it and 
the center ; and each radius is worthless until it touches 
both the center and the circumference. In other words, 
the Church of Christ is larger than the church of man; 
the Kingdom of God is larger than the Church of Chris- 
tendom. How sublimely our Master sets forth this great 
truth in his own parable of the Sheep and the Goats! 
How we persist in misunderstanding this parable, and 
so in missing its majestic catholicity ! We interpret it, 
because we think that the standards require us thus to 
interpret it, as setting forth the difference between true 
and false professors in Christian lands. Whereas, I 
humbly submit, it sets forth the difference between the 
good and the bad, whether in Christian or in heathen 
lands. ‘* When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all 
the nations”; not merely Jews, not merely Christians, 
but all mankind, whether Jews, Christians or Heathens, 
and the Son of Man shall judge them. Some he will ad- 
judge righteous, because, tho they lived in heathen 
lands, they served their fellow-men, not imagining that it 
was Jesus Christ they were serving. Some he will ad- 
judge unrighteous, because, tho they lived in Christian 
lands, they failed to serve their fellow-men, not imagin- 
ing that it was Jesus Christ they were failing to serve. 
**And these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” 

Secondly: As the Parliament of Religion raised our spir- 
itual zenith by hightening our conceptions of God, so the 
Parliament of Religions broadened our spiritual horizon 
by enlarging our conceptions of Man. For it showed 
that mankind is at bottom religious. Man is still made in 
the image of God. True, that image is fearfully defaced ; 
but it has not been totally effaced. Deep dowh the grades 
of our fallen humanity, in the very lowest and guilt- 
iest of our race, a generous vision shall discern, beneath 
wreck and rubbish, some dim sense of right ; some faint 
idea of duty ; some incipient, nebulous yearning after 
better things. And these andsuch as these are frag- 
ments, tiny and blurred, indeed, nevertheless real frag- 
ments of the Divine image. And these and such as 
these are the prophets of hope; the human basis for the 
possibility of human redemption and perfection. 

Moreover, these and such as these are the real basis of 
the human brotherhood. There were many august mo- 
ments in the Parliament ; but every morning there was 
a momentof supreme sublimity; it was in connec- 
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tion with the devotional service. Three or four thou- 
sand people present all rose to their feet, and stood for a 
moment in silent prayer; and then some one whom the 
Chairman had selected—it might be a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, or a Presidentof a Baptist College, or a Jewish 
Rabbi, or a Roman Catholic Bishop, or the leader of the 
Brahmo-Somaj—led this multitude of worshipers in say- 
ing reverently with bowed heads: ‘‘ Our Father who 
art in Heaven.” 

Thus representatives-of mankind, and of various 
faiths, bowed in unison before the one Almighty Father, 
on the basis of his Son’s universal prayer. These were 
indeed moments of angelic sublimity. 

Let me add that, while there is but one Divine Christ, 
there are two ways of conceiving that one Christ—an 
incidental and an essential. The incidental Christ is the 
outward Christ of circumstance ; it is the Christ of na- 
tionality—the Christ of the Hebrew John, the Roman 
Paul, the Greek Athanasius, the Latin Augustine, the 
German Luther, the French Calvin, the Dutch Arminius, 
the Old England Spurgeon, the New England Bushnell, 
the Hindu Mozoomdar, the American Hodge: it is the 
Christ of theological architecture ; it is the Christ of our 
own costuming—the Christ whom we ourselves robe ; in 
brief, it is the incidental Christ of environment. On the 
other hand, the essential Christ is the inward Christ, 
and is therefore independent of circumstances, or condi- 
tions of time and space; it is the immortal Christ of 
character ; the unchanging Christ of essential and eter- 
nal ethics ; the Divine Christ of the incarnation, that is, 
God’s embodimentin the Son of man, If then we would 
judge your brothers fairly, let us allow for what scien- 
tists call the personal equation. What we especially 
need here is what I have been in the habit of calling the 
altruistic imagination ; or, as the Apostle phrases it, the 
habit of ‘‘ not looking each of you to his own things, but 
each of you also to the things of others.” For example, 
it is impossible to understand—much less to obey— 
Christ’s Golden Rule of doing to others as we would 
have them do to us, without exercising the altruistic 
imagination ; that is, putting ourselves in the others’ 
place. In like manner, you cannot understand that de- 
vout prophet of Hinduism, Mozoomdar, until you exer- 
cise the altruistic imagination ; standing with him in 
the line of his ancestry of a hundred generations, feeling 
with him the weight of all the accumulations of his 
theological heredity. Be considerate, I repeat, of the 
personal equation. 

Let us be warned by the fate of the ancient Jew. How 
came he to be ruined? He was ruined by his own spirit 
of Jewish exclusiveness. The Jew it was who never 
tired of shouting, ‘‘ Jehovah’s temple aré we! Jehovah’s 

temple are we!” But where stands Jehovah’s temple 
today? The Mosque of Omar stands where the temple 
of Jehovah once stood. It was the spirit of sanctimoni- 
ous bigotry which stoned Stephen, persecuted Paul, cru- 
citied Jesus, Listen to the Son of Man as he speaks of 
the Roman centurion of Capernaum: ‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Is- 
rael. And I say unto you that many shall come from 
the east and the west [that is, heathens], and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom of Heaven ; but the sons of the kingdom [that is, ye 
Jews, and ye bigots in Christian lands] shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness : there shall be the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

I close with a word of gratitude and inspiring cheer. 
Amid all that uplifting of various sacred names there 
was one name that towered conspicuously, sublimely, 
over every other name. Need I say that it was the 
Name which is above every name in this world and in 
the world to come? We criticised Mohammed, Confu- 
cius, Buddha. We criticised courteously but fearlessly. 
But not one solitary murmur from South or North, West 
or East, was whispered against the character of Jesus 
Christ. Pagan joined with Christian in exalting the 
name of Him who is the KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF 
Lorps. No wonder that at our closing session we felt 
that the Day of Pentecost had come again, and that we 
sang Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus”! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A LITTLE SERMON ON THE NEW YEAR. 


BY R. M, PATTERSON, D.D. 











“THIS month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months.”—Exod. 12: 2. 

The use which we desire to make of this text for New 
Year’s Day is suggested by good old Matthew Henry’s 
note upon it: 

“It is good to begin the day, and begin the year, espe- 
cially to begin our lives, with God.”’ 

Make this year 1895, this month of January, 1895, this 
first day of 1895, the beginning of years, of months, of 
days, in the service of God. 

Let us travel around the congregation of THE INDE- 
DEPENDENT readers and apply this to different classes 
who are among them. 

1, Some have permitted all their past years to close 
without becoming Christians. They have been really 
dead; not living at all. Begin the year with an unre- 
served surrender to Jesus. ‘‘Give me thine heart,” he 
demands, Make him that New Year's gift, 
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2. Some, who are indulging the hope that in heart 
they have yielded to the Savior, have not confessed him. 
Make the public profession, and let it be known to all 
that henceforth you are determined in every way to 
serve the redeeming Lord. 

8. Some who once professed Christ have become back- 
sliders from him. Return to the Savior with all the 
heart and begin anew the Christian life. 

4. Some have been lukewarm in the efforts which his 
Church is putting forth for souls, Begin the whole- 
hearted, warm Christian life. Be‘ hot ” in devotion to 
the Master. 

5. Without becoming positive and noted backsliders, 
some have been living in neglect of prominent Christian 
duties. Begin the year with conscientious attendance 
upon them : - 

(1) Daily prayer, in private or in the family ; have you 
been living in neglect of that? Begin it. 

(2) Daily reading of the Bible. Begin the year at the 
beginning of the book and keep the reading up regu- 
larly. 

(3) Conscientious attendance upon church services, 
Sabbath and week-day—“ not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is.” Be 
faithful to them all. 

6. If any have not hitherto been active for Christ, be- 
gin the year with a determination to work in some spe- 
cific way for him. ‘Go, work in my vineyard.” 

If this New Year’s Day every unconverted person 
among our readers were to become a Christian ; if every 
backslider were to return again with his first love to the 
Lord ; if every lukewarm heart could be fired with a red- 
hot glow in its devotion to Jesus ; if every communicant 
were to become zealous and regular in prayer, in the 
study of God’s Word, in attendance upon the worship of 
the sanctuary ; if every one were to become an active 
worker for Christ, what a year, what a month, what a 
day this would be! It would be the beginning of days, 
of months, of years, in the highest happiness of multi- 
tudes of souls, and the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of many congregations, ‘‘ A Happy New Year !”— 
‘* A Happy New Year,” in this way, may it be! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY AND INTER- 
ANDINE TRUNK LINES. 


BY COURTENAY DE KALB, 











To the world at large there is just one great Andean 
railroad. It matters not that the frowning obstructions 
of this mighty range have three times already been over- 
come by the genius of railway engineers, nor that the 
locomotive whistle has for many a year echoed among 
these snow-clad peaks; the Andean road which the 
world knows is that one which has claimed for itself 
the title of Transandine, which is destined to break the 
barrier between the vast treeless pampas of Argentine 
and the pleasant valleys of Chile, and to open another 
way from ocean to ocean. It will bea link in a new 
route from Europe to the South Seas, a shorter way 
from England to New Zealand. It will also be of incal- 
culable advantage through saving at least tweive days 
in the journey from Europe to the west coast of South 
America, Strange as it may seem, it takes no longer to 
go from New York to Santiago, Chile, to day via Liver- 
pool and Buenos Ayres, and thence across the continent, 
than to go by way of Panama, and, considering the 
usual delays on the Isthmus, there is apt to be a saving 
in time by the Buenos Ayres route. Furthermore, the 
expense is almost exactly the same, through tickets 
being now on sale from London to Valparaiso at so small 
a sum as $200. 

So far as distance is concerned the Transandine Rail- 
road is almost complete, The total length of the Argen- 
tine and Chilean sections is 150 miles, of which only 22 
miles on the Chilean, and 21 miles on the Argentine side, 
remain unfinished. But in these 43 miles lie all the seri- 
ous difficulties of the undertaking, serious not from an 
engineering standpoint, but because of the great sum of 
money needed for the driving of nine and a half miles 
of tunnels. One of these, at Portillo, is spiral, with a 
radius of curve 656 feet in Jength, a circumstance of 
some interest but by no means remarkable in these days. 
When that talented American, William Henry Cilley, 
conceived and executed the first spiral tunnel in the 
world on the Lima and Oroya Railroad in Peru, length- 
ening his line thus underground in order to overcome 
the difficulty of excessive grade on the surface, it was a 
brilliant engineering feat ; but where one has shown the 
way itiseasy enough for others to follow. These tunnels 
on the Transandine Railroad will be remarkable, how- 
ever, for the unique purpose which they will serve. 

In fact, these nine miles of tunnels could be reduced 
to less than two miles; but they have been adopted to 
avoid blockade by snow in the winter, being practically 
little more than permanent snowsheds, absolutely safe 
at all times against destruction by avalanches. For 
long distances they will run so near to the outer slope of 
the mountains that short tunnels, which the contractors 
denominate “‘ windows,” will be opened at frequent in- 
tervals, enabling work to be carried on from numerous 
‘‘ headings,” and providing better ventilation when the 
main tunnels are complete. The summit level of the 
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road will also be in a tunnel somewhat more than three 
miles in length, and 10,460 feet above the sea. 

The configuration of the Andes at this point is very 
different from that further north. Instead of ‘being 
broken into several parallel chains, such as we find all 
the way from Panama down into Bolivia, there is bere 
a single lofty range, with a base less than 100 
miles in width, towering more than 20,000 feet into the 
clouds. | Mendoza, the starting point of the Argentine 
section, is only 2,376 feet above the sea, and Santa Rosa 
de los Andes, the terminus of the Chilean section, is at 
an elevation of only 2,739feet. Within forty miles the 
Chilean section ascends 7,721 feet, being an average of 
193 feet to the mile ; but, unfortunately, there is nosuch 
equal distribution of the grade as this, and for a very 
considerable distance the ascent is eight feet in every 
hundred, or 422 feet to the mile, This necessitates the 
use of the rack system, and locomotives have been con- 
structed so as to work in the ordinary way by adhesion 
on the flatter gradients, and by rack and pinion on the 
steep inclines. 

The total distance from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso 
by this route is 882 miles. Connection is made by the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway to Villa Mercedes, 
and thence by the Argentine Great Western Railway to 
Mendoza, the total distance from Buenos Ayres to 
Mendoza being 649 miles, The Transandine Railway 
will carry one from Mendoza to Santa Rosa, another 150 
miles, and the Chilean State Railway completes the 
journey to Valparaiso, 83 miles distant, or to Santiago, 
80 miles to the southward. The schedule time across the 
continent, when the Transandine road is completed, 
will be about 51 hours, At present the trip would 
occupy three days, the gap between Punta de las Vacas 
on the Argentine side and Salto del Soldado in Chile hav- 
ing to be traversed on horseback ; but the roads are now 
being improved so that a stagecoach line may be started 
during the present year; and the concessionaires of the 
railroad are about to build a first-class moderna hotel in 
the very heart of the Andes for the accommodation of 
passengers in transit. The grandeur of the scenery is be- 
yond description. The vision of such a mountain as 
Aconcagua, lifting its mighty mass of barren rock and 
gleaming snow to a hight of 22,500 feet above the sea, 
must leave an impression of sublime and awful majesty 
upon the least susceptible brain, which will endure for- 
ever. There is no lessening of the scenic effect of these 
mountains by the elevation of the surrounding country. 
They spring from low plains on ei.her side, and the 
Chilean slope is so extremely steep that one sees a con- 
tinuous wall as far as the eye can reach averaging more 
than 12,000 feet in hight above the valley at its base, 

We have seen that this Transandine Railway is des- 
tined to perform an important function in facilitating 
transit from Europe to countries bordering on the South 
Pacific ; and it is evident that the beauties of the Andes, 
the healthfulness of the climate, and an abundance of 
mineral springs possessing valuable medicinal qualities, 
will dsaw hither the habitual globe-trotting health and 
pleasure seeker, who is growing more numerous every 
year ; but it is not directly for either of these things that 
this road is being built. For decades Chile has drawn 
immense numbers of cattle from Argentine, which have 
been driven at great risk and cost across the Andes by 
the same Uspallata Pass through which the railroad has 
been located. Also the Argentine provinces along the 
base of the Andes were accustomed to depend upon 
Chile fer a large part of their supplies of manufactured 
goods, until the railroad system reaching west from 
Buenos Ayres changed the course of trade. Primarily, 
then, the Transandine Railway is being built in the in- 
terests of a cattle trade, which from the beginning will 
amount to 40,000 head a year, yielding a gross income 
from transportation of nearly $400,000. Secondarily, it 
is expected to make Valparaiso once more the port of 
entry for the western provinces of Argentine, since it 
will cost less to ship by water around through the Straits 
of Magellan to Valparaiso and back across the moun- 
tains, 230 miles, than to unload at Buenos Ayres and for- 
ward 649 miles by rail across the pampas, on the same 
principle that it will be cheaper to ship a ton of freight 


-from Salt Lake City to San Francisco and thence by the 


Nicaragua Canal to New York than to send it straight 
across the continent. 

The growing commercial movement in South America, 
which has elevated the Transandine Railway project in 
twenty years from a sort of romantic scheme to a practi- 
cal necessity, has also led to the development of other 
railroad systems which forecast the future tendency of 
trunk line extensions in this southern continent. Just 
as the Transcontinental system is now almost completed 
in obedience to the demands of commerce, so is a north 
and south connection, following the trend of the Andean 
valleys, indicated by many unfailing signs. The Argen- 
tine roads have extended almost to the frontier of Bolivia 
in the north, and efforts are now being made to prolong 
them until they shall form a junction with the Autofa- 
gasta and Bolivia Railway in this Republic among the 
clouds. The latter road now traverses, ina north and 
south direction, the greater portion of the Bolivian high- 
lands, and will soon be finished to the capital city of La 
Paz. A connection between La Paz and the Southern 
Railway of Peru, which climbs from Moliendo on the 
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Pacific Coast to the shores of Lake Titicaca, 12,500 feet 
above the sea,has long been contemplated ; and the compe- 
tition of the Autofagasta and Bolivia Railway will render 
such a line imperative to save the Peruvian road from a 
heavy loss of traffic. Furthermore, the elevated region of 
Peru, which has now been penetrated by the Southern Rail- 
way,as well as by the Central (Lima and Oroya) Railway, 
will of necessity be traversed by subsidiary lines before 
many years have passed. In fact, a portion of such a 
system is already pledged by the contract between the 
Government and the famous Peruvian Corporation, 
which has assumed the national debt and taken control 
of the State railroads of the Republic. It is evident that 
a direct connection Ly rail between Buenos Ayres and 
Peru is an event which will not long be deferred; and it 
is possible that the chain may soon be complete all the 
way from Buenos Ayres to Lima. Such a statement 
loses no weight from the circumstance that a decade, or 
even two decades, may elapse before this comes to pass. 
Three decades ago there was hardly a mile of railroad in 
the whole of South America, while to-day the continent 
is nearly spanned and 19,000 miles of track are in opera- 
tion. Trade is already flowing in no mean volume along 
the lines which these future roads must follow, and now 
that the spirit of progress has seized upon the South 
Americans, industrial changes may be expected to ensue 
with ever-increasing rapidity. 

The Intercontinental Railroad project, in spite of its 
visionary character, was not by any means devoid of a 
rational basis, There is warrant enough in the move- 
ment of traffic to-day for the construction of a consid- 
erable portion of this contemplated trunk line, Particu- 
larly is this true of that portion which would traverse 
Colombia and Ecuador. The valleys here trend north 
and south, rising toward the south into high plateaus. 
There is a wide diversity of climate, resulting in a diver- 
sity of products, which is extremely tavorable for the 
development of a successful railroad system. At the 
northern extremity of this chain of valleys is the beauti- 
ful city of Cartagena, possessing a magnificent land- 
locked harbor, with thirty feet of water up to the 
wharves which a North American company has recently 
constructed. It is the natural port for an immense area 
reaching as far south as Peru, and a trunk line from 
Cartagena southward would make of this city an im- 
portant metropolis and port of entry fora large part of 
South America. In the olden time the great Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway of South America, extended 
from Cartagena all the way to Peru and to what is now 
Bolivia. Vast quantities of treasure were brought thou- 
sands of miles over this road to the great Caribbean 
port for shipment to Spain, Such a repository of gold 
and silver as Cartagena then became, naturally consti- 
tuted a point of attraction for the buccaneers, whose un- 
desirable attentions led to walling in the city and 
to the erection of extensive fortifications. The 
wall still endures. almost intact, and the ruins of 
other structures of that turbulent period lend a peculiar 
charm to this historic city. When the growth of com- 
merce makes it once more the emporium of wealth, it 
will be found possessed of all those qualities so needful 
ina metropolis—a healthful climate, picturesque sur- 
roundings suitable for villa sites, and anenormous water 
frontage. The beginning of its new career has just been 
made. A railroadowned by North Americans has been 
built to the Rio Magdalena, which will divert the bulk of 
Colombian commerce through this long neglected port. 
But this is not all, for the completion of this road means 
the giving of a port to the Republic of Colombia. It is 
hard to conceive of a republic embracing half a million 
square miles of territory, endowed by nature with a 
lavish wealth of resources, blessed with every variety of 
climate, bordering on two oceans, and yet destitute of 
an available harbor. Such, however, has been the 
anomalous condition of Colombia until Cartagena was 
connected with the great river which forms the highway 
into the heart of the Republic. While ships from all 
the world have been sailing past her coasts, Colombia 
has been cut off, isolated as if she were a landlocked 
state. Development has, consequently, been retarded ; 
but now the tide has turned. Projects for rail commu- 
nication, which have been but dreams in the past, are 
assuming vitality, claiming the serious attention of 
serious men. And there is only one course which these 
roads can take. The route lies south, and link by link 
the chain will grow, until the old Camino Real shall be 
reproduced by a road of steel. 

It is an interesting fact that commerce flows along 
this old mule road to-day from Ecuador northward into 
Colombia, and caravans are toiling through every Colom- 
bian valley with such products as these isolated people 
can afford to ship or buy. Against every obstacle these 
people struggle on, and contribute such as they can to 
the commerce of the world. These things show that the 
conception of a great railroad through this region was 
not wholly visionary, and it is evident that Cartagena 
must be the natural northern terminus of such a line. 
From this point the distance to New York is only 2,100 
miles, while the shortest distance by land would be 4,000 
miles ; and this journey by sea could be reduced to less 
than four days if traffic should warrant it. 

Such a trunk line from the Caribbean Sea into the 
Republics of the South will probably reach its consum- 
mation slowly, and yet no man can say what the future 
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holdsin store. Under the stimulus of rapid and inex- 
pensive transportation, progress may be as rapid here as 
it has been in Argentine, Certainly the Colombian and 
Ecuadorean is a more promisingsubject for training into 
habits of industry than was the cattle herder of the 
Southern pampas. Moreover, American capital is going 
into these Northern Republics, and Americans will follow 
in goodly numbers, taking with them their proverbial 
thrift and energy. Swiftly or slowly, such a road is 
coming ; and by the time the northern extension is com- 
plete the southern will have been finished also, and the 
dream of an intercontinental railroad will be so far real- 
ized that one may travel in a palace car from the Carib- 
bean Sea to Buenos Ayres. 
ROLLA, Mo. 
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THE JAPAN OF 1894. 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 





History in Japan has never been made so fast as dur- 
ing this year. {t has gone by leaps and jumps. The 
difference between the Japan of 1893 and of 1894 is 
tenchi no chigai, the difference between earth and 
heaven. It is the difference between a nation regarded 
as semicivilized and inferior—admitted to treaty relations 
with the West, but denied judicial and tariff autonomy— 
and a nation having full political equality with the most 
aggressive of Western powers, and startling the world 
into admiration over a series of brilliant victories on 
land and sea, 

The year opened with the determination on the part of 
the people to discredit and overthrow the clan cabinet, if 
possible, and also with a strong feeling throughout the 
country that foreigners had abused the generosity of 
Japan and had taken advantage of imperfect treaties to 
push their own interests far beyond the original intention 
of those treaties. The people, therefore, were calling 
loudly upon the Cabinet for a ‘‘ strict enforcement of the 
treaties ” that should make it as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble for aliens, in order that they too might desire treaty 
revision as much as the Japanese did. This demand of 
the representatives of the people in the Diet was so 
strong that it began to make foreigners in Japan feel 
quite anxious, and even threatened to involve the nation 
in trouble with the treaty powers. At this crisis the 
Government promptly stepped in, and on the last Satur- 
day in December, 1893, dissolved the Diet, which was 
told in very plain terms by the Cabinet they hated that 
nothing would be permitted which tended to disturb the 
friendship of treaty nations. I may say here that what- 
ever waves of so-called anti- foreign feeling have gone over 
the people of Japan, the Government has always been per- 
fectly open and true in its foreign policy, without a par- 
ticle of anti-foreign sentiment, and has never swerved 
from its purpose of progress. 

A new election took place, and the sixth diet assembled 
in May. It became at once apparent that, tho the pur- 
pose to overthrow the Cabinet was as strong as ever, the 
question of strict enforcement of the treaties had lost 
something of its force and had taken this shape: There 
was no hostility whatever to foreigners as such ; but the 
modified desire of the representatives was to hasten the 
just revision of treaties by enforcing the outgrown 
terms. But even in this modified form the strict enforce- 
ment movement was defeated by a majority of five 
votes, and the Diet, falling back on its original hostility 
to the Cabinet, after fifteen days of business, voted that 
the Cabinet was incompetent and unworthy of conti- 
dence. To this challenge the Cabinet again promptly 
replied by dissolving the Diet. 

Now no nation can long endure such extreme measures 
in its internal workings. Out of the six sessions of the 
Diet there have been almost as many prorogations, and 
three have met with the severest rebuke that is constitu- 
tionally possible—dissolution, Such a history of violence 
in the beginnings of representative government would 
naturally give rise to grave doubts as to the fitness of 
the people for this priceless political privilege, were there 
not some great problem lying back of the open quarrel 
and waiting to be solved, the successful solution of 
which would give unto!d relief to boti Cabinet and Diet. 

Treaty Revision was this problem in the background. 
Heretofore whenever treaty revision approached comple- 
tion the terms have leaked out, and at once the nation 
has been thrown into a fever and a fury over the pro- 
posed terms, thus checking completely the movement. 
But this time the secret was so closely kept that the an- 
nouncement of equal treaties with England surprised the 
whole world. We can hardly speak too enthusiastically 
of the immense benefits that will come to Japan, and of 
the new chapter opened in the intercourse of nations by 
this new treaty, which is to take effect in five years. To 
have solved successfully this problem of some twenty- 
five years’ standing must tend to lessen the hostility of 
the people to the Cabinet, even tho it be a ‘‘ clan Cabi- 
net”; and the almost reckless assaults upon the Govern- 
ment, as incompetent and untrustworthy, must largely 
cease. The Diet, of course, will not cease to push for 
government by party ; but its contests will be on a high- 
er plane, and will hardly call for such a dangerous 
amount of prorogations and dissolutions. 

Then, in this new treaty we have the first instance in 
history of a Christian nation exchanging equal treaties 
with a non-Christian nation (the Mexican treaty with 
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Japan may be set aside as having no practical bearings). 
The old political doctrine that Christian nations cannot 
recognize the political equality of Buddhist or Moham- 
medan peoples is now exploded, and the old ideas of the 
necessary inferiority—morally, intellectually and polit- 
ically—of non-Cbristion nations will undergo marked 
modifications among the peoples of the West. 

This treaty will not usher in the millenium next year, 
but it will be the beginning of a better understanding 
between the East and the West; and we give our most 
hearty congratulations to our neighbor across the Pacific. 
We regret the violent opposition to this treaty of many 
foreigners in the open ports of Japan. But this is to be 
expected. While there are some unbiased and open- 
minded foreigners in the East, too many obstinately cling 
to the firm belief in their own superiority and hate with 
perfect hatred the very thought of the possibility of an 
Occidental being tried in the courts of Orientals. One 
great wail has gone up from this class of Eng)Jishmen 
over their betrayal by their Government. Under the 
shelter of exterritoriality they heretofore have not hesi- 
tated to say and do things that were unjust and insulting 
to the Government and the people of the land. No harm 
will come to the wide interests of the East and West in 
the check that such people will receive. 

Many Americans regret that the United States did not 
have the honor of this first equal treaty with Japan. This 
is a mistake. It has for years been known that the 
United States was willing to do the right thing by Japan. 
But our interests in the East do not compare with those 
of Eogland,. An equal treaty with the United States 
would have been widely regarded as one of sentiment 
rather than one of deep internation l significance. But 
an equal treaty with the nation whose interests in the 
East are greater than those of all other nations com- 
bined, and whose influence in the political world is 
second to none, means more for Japan and more for the 
world than such a treaty with any other power possibly 
could. 

During the last half of the year the attention of all 
nations has centered around the war between Japan 
andChina. Such a rapid mobilization of troops and such 
an exact co-operation of army and navy without a single 
disaster, has called forth universal surprise and almost 
universal satisfaction. I need not go iuto the causes of 
the war more than to give the one word by which the 
people of Japan designate it. itis the brief but power- 
ful term gi—righteous. This word has a flavor in the 
Japanese ear that it cannot have in ours, It is the word 
by which the present Emperor has conferred abiding 
glory upon the Forty-seven Loyal Ronin, Gi shi—Righte- 
ous Samuraiwhose graves in ‘lokio everybody visits, 
and whose brave story all who wish to know the secret 
of Japanese loyalty must read. No word for the last 
six months has been so popular in Japan as Gi sen— 
Righteous War. It means far more than simply a just 
cause for an aggressive war. It stirs up the deepest tra- 
ditions of courage and loyalty and enthusiastic devotion 
to their Emperor, of which their history is so full, and it 
inspires even the common people with the old Samurai 
spirit of absolute willingness to die for the honor of their 
divine ruler, 

It is this love for rigutzousness that gives us the key 
to the vast gulf between the Japanese and Chinese in 
this war. All accounts of Chinese officials agree in this 
one thing, that they almost universally use their office to 
feather their own nests. Money that should have bought 
good arms and ammunition, and that, with the right 
spirit behind it should have created an efiicient army, 
has gone in large quantities into the pockets of officers 
whosesoldiers existed mainly on paper, or were made up 
of hired coolies for insp.ction occasions. All this is 
notorious in China, Her moral life is terribly sapped. 
There is no love for, and only a little loyalty to the alien 
dynasty. But who ever heard of an officer in Japan to 
whom the shadow of a temptation could come to fill his 
pockets with public money at the expense of worthless 
armsand paper soldiers? There are, doubtless, dishonest 
ottivials there as everywhere, but the :uling idea is Gi, 
one of the powerful virtues of Old Japan and one that 
has enabled New Japan to assimilate so rapidly the ma- 
terial and intellectual and moral ideas of the West. 

Japan’s treatment of the Chinese places her at the 
very front of civilized nations. ‘‘ How can such for- 
bearance, such self-control under most cruel provoca- 
tions, such regard fur the rights of non belligerents, 
such noble treatment of prisoners and wounded, come 
out of this Eastern Nazareth ?” seems to be the thought 
of some who regard the Japanese as ** heathen,” “ fickle,” 
‘‘childish,” ‘‘ mere imitators.” Really Japan has sur- 
prised her best friends. We were gratified when the 
Emperor’s Declaration of War announced that the war 
should be carried on ‘in accordance with the Law of 
Nations.” But we expected, howsoever good-intentioned 
the Japanese might be, General Sherman’s experience, 
that at its best ‘‘ war is hell,” would be fulfilled at least 
for the Chinese. It has doubtless been hell in the one 
case of the Chinese at Port Arthur, but it has turned 
out a kind of heaven for their other prisoners and 
wounded and non-combatants. Who would have thought 
that from a non-Christian nation, in front of an enemy 
that took no prisoners and that mutilated their dead 
enemies, such a military order as this could come: 

“ Our army fights for the right, and in accordance with 
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the principles of civilization. Our enemies are the mili- 
tary forces of the country with which we are at war, not 
the individuals of the country. Against the force of our 
foe we must fight with all resolution; but so soon as any 
of his soldiers surrender, are taken prisoners, or receive 
wounds, they cease to be enemies, and it becomes our duty 
to treat them with all kindness. . . . Except in cases 
where the inhabitants offer opposition, they should be 
treated with the utmost consideration. . . . All trans- 
gression of these regulations should be visited with severe 
punishment, pardon being in no case extended.” 

The Japanese seem to be even more Christian than 
Christian nations. What achance for an Andersonville, 
yet there is none. That military order to the victorious 
army crossing the Yalu will become the pattern for fu- 
ture generals of whatever nation to follow—‘‘ Not to 
think more of courage than of charity.” 

It remains to be seen whether this brave and righteous- 
loving nation can carry on the war to the end on this 
same exalted line, avoiding by her diplomatic skill all 
complications with Western powers, giving to humbled 
China a chance for a national resurrection, and aiding 
helpless and indifferent Korea to stand on her own feet. 
The hand of God is in this war to awaken the millions of 
the East. What may we not expect in the new year of 
1895? 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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AMONG other papers not mentioned last week were the 
following : 

Prof. John S. Bassett, of Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C., presented a new view of the Regulators of North 
Carolina (1766-71), The uprising was merely a popular 
tumult, like the uprising of discontented peasants against 
their lords. It was due to economic and political causes, 
but it was not an attempted revolution against Great 
Britain. Prof. Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of 
Kansas, sketched the life of Charles Robinson, the first 
Governor of that State. He appears to have been the most 
important influence in upbuilding the Commonwealth of 
Kansas, more prominent, indeed, than John Brown or 
James H. Lane. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, of Philadel- 
phia, called attention to a neglected portion of American 
Revolutionary history, or to the voluminous and unused 
papers of the Continental Congress. Thus far only the 
military, diplomatic and financial affairs of the old Con- 
gress have been investigated. Other matters are worthy 
of historical study in this connection ; for example, meth- 
ods of Congressional procedure, economic relations, and 
modes of supplying the army. Of special interest are the 
reports of committees, as well as the journals and corre- 
spondence of the Continental Congress. 

Prof. Charles H. Haskins, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, read the paper of his colleague, Prof. Victor Coffin, 
on * The Quebec Bill and the American Revolution.” The 
writer maintained that the provisions of the Quebec Act 
were not caused by the position of affairs in the other 
American colonies, but were in accordance with the previ- 
ous conduct of Canadian affairs, and were advocated to 
the Ministry on grounds apart from colonial quarrels, 
Prof, Richard Hudson, of the University of Michigan, read 
acareful study of the German Emperor, considered institu- 
tionally. 

A group of excellent papers was read at the Friday morn- 
ing session in the National Museum on “‘ Rhode Island His- 
tory.”? Harold D. Hazeltine, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, ably discussed the Appeals from Rhode Island Courts 
to the King in Council. The English Privy Council was 
the predecessor of our Supreme Court, and consequently 
the history of appeals made to the English tribunal from 
Rhode Island is an important contribution to the study of 
institutions. Frank Greene Bates, of Cornell University, 
read a valuable paper upon ‘‘ Rhode Island and the Impost 
of 1871.” He explained Rhode Island’s opposition to this 
impost as based upon the idea of State rights. Arthur 
May Mowry, of Harvard University, intelligently reviewed 
the Constitutional Controversy in Rhode Island in 1841, 
and the famous Dorr Rebellion. Samuel B. Harding, of 
Harvard University, described the Party Struggles over 
the Pennsylvania Constitution from 1775 tu 1790. His 
object was to show that the cause of the extreme opposi- 
tion manifested in Pennsylvania to the new Federal Con- 
stitution was to be found in State factions. S. M. Sener, 
of Lancaster, Penn., described in a familiar way the Lan- 
guage, Manners and Customs of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. James A. Wilgus, of the Ohio State University, 
made a substantial contribution to the history of Town- 
ship Governmentin Ohio. Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, of the 
University of Michigan, closed the last session in the Na- 
tional Museum by an excellent discussion of the Reten- 
tion of the Western Posts by the British after 1783. The 
paper attracted the attention of Theodore Roosevelt and 
other specialists, and will doubtless be printed in extenso. 

A paper on ‘'The Historical Archives of the State Depart- 
ment’’ was presented by Andrew Hussey Allen,Chief of the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library. The paper was designed to 
correct certain popular misapprehensions concerning the 
accessibility of historical manuscripts now in the posses- 
sion of the Department of State. After describing the 
character and contents of the various collections belong- 
ing to the Government, Mr. Allen proceeded to notice and 
refute certain charges that had been made against the Li- 
brary of the State Department. He referred to the pub- 
lished report of Dr. W. F. Poole’s remarks at the Chicago 
meeting of the Association, and reconsidered each specific 
point, giving positive evidence that the State Department 
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had arranged, classified and calendared its manuscripts, 
With regard to making them accessible, the Department 
is doing everything permitted by its resources. Since 1893 
it has published four bulletins: (1) A catalog of the pa- 
pers of the Continental Congress, with a miscellaneous in- 
dex and a documentary history of the Constitution; (2) a 
calendar of the correspondence of James Monroe; (3) the 
arrangement of the Washington papers, with a miscellane- 
ous index and documentary history of the Constitution ; 
(4) a calendar of the correspondence of James Madison. 
Mr. Allen said the objects of the Historical Association can 
be better served by the exercise of its influence for legisla- 
tive action providing for the preservation and publication 
of State papers than by the suggestion or promotion of 
measures looking to the erection of a hall of records. 
Access will continue to be accorded without special favor 
and with no further discrimination of individuals than that 
involved in the necessary ascertainment of the carefulness, 
responsibility and good faith of the investigator. 

Mrs. Lee C. Harby, of New York, discussed in the morn- 
ing session at the National Museum “The Tejas: Their 
Habits, Government and Superstitions.’”’” Mr. George 
Parker Winship, of Harvard University, explained why 
Coronado went to Mexico in 1540. Prof. Bernard Moses, 
of the University of California, presented a scholarly mon- 
ograph on the Casa de Contratacion of Seville, a body 
created in 1503 for the control of the economical affairs of 
Spanish America, which was like the East India house in 
English administration. Dr. Walter B. Scaife, of Alle- 
gheny, Penn., explained some European Modifications of 
the Jury System. He showed that the jury system was 
introduced on the Continent by the French Revolution, but 
for criminal matters only. ‘TheCode Napoleon retained it, 
but required merely a majority vote for the verdict, and 
abolished the jury of accusation, which corresponded toour 
grand jury, and which never since has found a footing 
either in France or the neighboring countries, Instead, 
the preliminary investigation is conducted by a judge of 
examination, who generally acts in secret, tho the Swiss 
Canton of Zurich already admits the accused with his 
counsel to all stages of the process. A movement to secure 
the same right is on foot in Germany. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MR. VONNOHW’s portrait of a daughter of Dr. William 
‘Thompson is a new and interesting portrait. She wears a 
green satin gown, with low meck and short sleeves. of very 
vivid grass tint, discreetly tempered in its reflections; the 
attitude of the three-quarter length, the hands toying 
with a girdle of pearls—pearls are festooned in the fall of 
lace about the neck—is original. Mr. Vonnoh is a Phila- 
delphian, a teacher in the Academy schools, and he should 
shine here, if anywhere. 

From Mr. Vonnoh to another Philadelphian, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, is a natural transition. The portrait of her moth- 
er, lent by Mrs. G. W. Childs Drexel, and “ Ernesta”’ have 
been already commented on in these columns. But ‘‘ The 
Black Cat” is new, knowing and striking. Emerging 
from kittenhood, but still svelte, it stands upon the skoul- 
der of a very thin lady, dressed in white, and she holds it 
with her hand, its pair of green-gray eyes nearly on the 
the level with her pair of gray-green ones. The dark back- 
ground absorbs the cat in a way and unifies the face and 
figure. 

Mr. Sargent’s beautiful sitting portrait of Mrs. Mar- 
quand dominates the Exhibition. Has he done less than 
Messrs. Ridgeway Knight, or Alexander Harrison, holders 
of the Gold Medal in ’93 and ’94, to merit the distinction 
by ‘eminent services in the cause of art’’? 

Mr. Abbot H. Thayer’s beautiful portrait of Mrs. Price 
Collier, a@ pale brunet in white against light green, is 
here, and Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s * Violinist,” and a fine 
effect of breakers in the early moonlight by Mr. Will 8. 
Robinson, with an effect of moonlight on sea, boat and 
strand, by Mr. Albert P. Ryder. 

The two beautiful portraits of Father and Mother by Mr. 
Irving R. Wiles and Mr. Henry Prellwits are here, and Mr. 
Sterner’s ‘“‘ Portrait of a Young Woman” in green, and Mr. 
Simmons’s ‘Calm at Evening”’ off the Chalk cliffs, and 
more canvases by that interesting, unclassified Mr. Hum- 
phreys Johnston. 

Mr. Edward Bell’s “ Portrait in Gray’ and ‘‘ A Madri- 
gal” are here, with “ Five O’clock at St. Ives,” by Mr. 
Carlton T. Chapman. Mr. Curran’s ‘‘An August Morn- 
ing,’ and landscapes by Mr. Dewey and Mr. Fangel; Mr. 
Walker’s “Singers,” and a ‘“ Landscape,’ by Mr. Robert 
Reid. 

But the sensations of the Exhibition are not among these. 
They are the new American painter and the advent among 
us of some work of the new Glasgow School, which is at- 
tracting great attention abroad. It exhibited last year, I 
am told, with the Munich Secessionists. 

The exhibition of sculpture includes a stirring, energetic 
head by Mr. Aug. St. Gaudens, a small bas-relief likeness 
of the landscape painter, Mr. Picknell; three numbers by 
Mr. Herbert Adams, already shown in New York; Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Ferguson by Mr. Bruce-Joy, of London, 
England; a fine reproduction in bronze of Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward’s ‘‘Shakespeare”’ in Central Park ; and work by the 
Messrs. Olin Warner, J. S. Hartley, E. D. Palmer and 
Thomas Shields Clark—most of it already known in New 
York. 

For the first time Mr. Thomas Eakins shows one of the 
three bas-reliefs for the Trenton Battle Monument—a 
bronze, perhaps two yards long, representing tne crossing 
of the army over the Delaware. Iron ore and hams used to 
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be brought down the river in these Durham boats, about 
sixty feet long, poled by four men on a side, with long, 
curved sweeps for rudders. Mr. Eakins makes his bas- 
relief pictorial in the way in which these boats are seen in 
perspective, all the way across the river and against the 
opposite hills. Standing figures, General Greene, Monroe, 
and Colonel Washington, eagerly point out the shore, 
General Washington, seated in the boat second in distance, 
is thus less conspicuous than his army, which seems just, 
since his figure crowns the monument. The wind and 
cold, expressed by the horizontal lines of the floating ice 
and the folds of the drapery, and the swirl of the water 
under the near-rudder sweep, are great achievements. Mr. 
Eakins is a painter, too, whose color sense is sometimes 
overweighted by his anatomical knowledge; but we hope 
that nothing will stand in the way of his completion of 
all the reliefs for the monument. 

Mr. Alex. S. Calder and Mr. Charles Grafly, able young 
sculptors, of Philadelphia, show their competitive designs 
for a memorial to the great surgeon, Dr. Gross. Laymen 
decided for Mr. Calder’s model, and it seems as if Philadel- 
phia was to be again afflicted; for behind the very inter- 
esting and conventional standing figure of Dr. Gross lies 
the gruesome head of a woman. Mr. Grafly’s bronze head 
of his mother is a beautiful thing, and in his ‘‘ Fragment” 
he essays, as Dr. Rimmer used to do, a tour de force of an- 
atomy, 

Mr. Murray is a third Philadelphian sculptor, a pupil of 
Mr. Eakins,who predicts great things for his future. 

New YorK CIry. 
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THOSE who are aware of the keen interest in Paris, on 
the part of artists and collectors, in the display poster as 
# work of art even more than a work for advertising, are 
not surprised at the development of the article from Lon- 
don and German studios—in many examples remarkable 
not merely for excessively clever drawing and vivacity of 
coloring but for really superior draughtsmanship, grace of 
subject and harmony of tints. To the vogue of Cheret and 
Grasset, whose audacities and whimsicalities are liberally 
represented in the portfolios of the French or American 
curio-monger and curio-buyer, and to the scarcely delicate 
but vastly spirited designs of Steinlen (in the Gil Blas 
particularly) are to be added some recent desirable novel- 
ties—especially a series lately made by F. Hugo d’Alesi for 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway (Chemin de 
Fer deV Est), These are not at all sketchy or impression- 
istic or reminiscent of the Paris boulevards, but a set of 
extremely rich aquarelles of bits of landscapes in France, 
Switzerland and elsewhere, of superb coloring and printed, 
by Chaix, in perfection. ‘They are large—more than a yard 
in length—and are eonspicuous and artistic at the same 
time, tho in a somewhat formal way compared with 
others of their kind. In Zurich one firm of lithog- 
raphers has been issuing this last summer another 
notable landscape series in thissame ‘‘ simile-aquarelie ”’ 
fashion and process. In London, the eccentric and indus- 
trious Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, whose idea of beauty seems 
to be something between Sarah Bernhardt and the Jab- 
berwock, has been induced to make one or two notable 
posters advertising literary publications. It is interesting 
to know that the New York publishing business is not at 
all behindhand in working artistic originality to the 
same legitimate end. The remarkable colored “ poster” 
evolved by Mr. Edward Penfield, month by month, as the 
booksellers’ advertisement of Jlarper’s Magazine, is 
already being spoken of by foreign collectors, and has a 
style of its own that gives it a niche in the galérie 
des affiches. The Chapbook, last month, spoke with en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Will H. Bradley’s covers and posters, 
Naturally, many subjects which the Parisian poster-artist 
treats with variations ad libitum, but generally with the 
themes obvious, are not pleasing to the American illus- 
trator; and it is agreeable to find that the gamut his better 
taste prefers does not mean less of chic or of utility. The 
Italian booksellers, also, are beginning to direct attention 
to their books and periodicals by the same art; and there 
should be interesting things from the pencils they can 
employ. 


Sanitary. 

PEOPLE are more than tired at the unintermitting cry of 
the sanitarians for air and sunlight ; some think it is mere- 
ly a stale ol4 fad, but some facts seem to sustain the sani - 
tarian’s contention. In tracing sources of infection, the 
bacteriologists have been unusually keen ; in investigating 
diphtheria especially so, since the inauguration of the ex- 
aminations, by the city authorities ; and they find that one 
of the great helps to the preservation of the poisonous 
germs is darkness; its prime ally is dampness. A child’s 
toy that had been shut in a dark closet imparted the 
disease after five months, and one child contracted the 
disease from putting on garments that had been folded 
away for twomonths. So much is being learned as to the 
enduring vitality of the germs, that people will be, by and 
by, willing to allow that attacks of it must have come 
from a seed left by a previous case, even tho there has net 
been one in the vicinity—that they have known about— 
for many months. The Loeffler bacillus has been found to 
live, in cultures of blood serum, for 155 days; by Park for 
210 days, and in gelatin, by Klein, for 520 days. In bits of 
dried membrane Loeffler proved that they lived 98 days ; 
Park and Beebe found them alive after 129 days, and Roux 
140 days, and dried on silk threads; Abel says they can 
live 172 days. In view of these facts, and the fact that 
many an infected garment may be put away in 
a dark place, is it strange that at certain seasons of 
the year, we hear of “ mysterious,” ‘‘ unaccount- 
able,” ‘singular’? outbreaks, where nobody can 
trace the infection? An old lady in western New York, 
going on a visit to relatives, hung her shawl on the back 
of the car seat infront of her. Just before she was to leave 
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the car it was discovered that the man who occupied that 
seat was suffering from advanced smallpox (he died in a 
few days); she folded up her shaw! and put it in a satchel. 
She made a visit at one house of several weeks, no harm 
followed ; she then went to another house, and there re- 
leased her shaw] from the satchel, the consequence being— 
as it was an unvaccinated household—that a local small- 
pox epidemic of no mean dimensions was set up. Very 
few people appreciate the importance of thorough disin- 
fection of garments after this disease. The New York 
Health Department has on record cases occurring in 
houses which, they are very certain, retained the infection, 
and gave it to new occupants nearly a year after the orig- 
inal cases. Some portions of the tenement districts can 
only be regarded as infected districts ; and the reason why 
they are not constantly decimated by the disease is that 
perfectly healthy, vigorous persons have a great power of 
resisting the action of the bacilli ; but even a vigorous 
person may, by experiencing a thorough chilling of his 
body, or by some great physical over-exertion, or even by 
eating upwholesome food, so reduce his power of resist- 
auce that the floating germs can find lodgment on an 
“irritated ” throat, and then alas for him! It does seem 
hard, but the ‘‘to him that hath shall be given”’ finds 
daily verification before our eycs in the matter of health 
and sickness. - . 


...The way in which a theory condenses itself into a word 
and becomes a part of language—imbedded in speech—is 
well illustrated in influenza, meaning a widespread ‘‘in- 
Jjluence.”” Examining the chronicles of Italy, the country 
where the word was born, we find that a dean of St. Paul’s 
who visited Italy in 1173 describes how ‘‘in those days the 
whole world was infected by a nebulous corruption of the 
air, causing catarrh and a general cough, to the detriment 
of all and the death of many.” In 1172 Boyle attributed 
influenza to ‘‘ nebulous air,’’ or a “ troublesome fog’’; and 
when an influenza has once started on its rounds, it makes 
such a circuit of the earth that people instinctively look 
for some comprehensive cosmic or telluric influence ; and, 
as in several instances, earthquakes had been followed or 
preceded by epidemics of the disease, it was confidently 
claimed that the earthquakes were the vera causa; buta 
close examination of the catalogs of infiuenza epidemics 
and “‘quakes’’ shows that in the long intervals of exemp- 
tion from the epidemics the earth kept on quaking just 
about as often and as violently asever. Many thoughtful 
people are expecting that a specific microbe of la grippe 
will be revealed when we get a microscope powerful 
enough. Think of a disease germ as a seed, and then con- 
trast an English walnut with a poppy seed; may not the 
microscopic world afford as sharp contrasts? Certainly 
the conclusions of Drs. Klein and Parsons as to its certain 
eommunicability, founded on facts which cover the whole 
history of the world-surrounding visitation, that, starting 
im Russia, was last heard of as active in Argentina, and 
has been diligently engaged in devouring all the suitable 
material it could fall upon since the latter half of 1889, goes 
fax to sustain that hypothesis. It did not skip the lands 
that are happily free from earthquakes; and as there is 
good reason to think it is carried in “ folded-up”’ clothes, 
the lesson for us is, isolate the patient with grip, make 
him comfortable, but expose as few attendants as possible, 
and purify and disinfect afterward. Learn to be afraid of 
it, for its sequel@—as the doctors learnedly say—in plain 
words, its after consequences, are apt to be very formidable. 
Avoid unnecessary contact with it. 


....Receptly a firm has undertaken to supply what has 
been a ‘‘long-felt want” in New York, by inaugurating a 
private ambulance service. So many people, when ill, now 
appreciate the better chances of recovery, in many diseases, 
afforded by the various specialists’ private sanitaria, that 
they goto them, and their conveyance thither calls for 
that comfortable vehicle, the ambulance of the hospital. 
But these have unpleasant associations for the fastidious ; 
it takes inuch time to arrange for their use by the well-to- 
do citizen, and when used a heavy chargeis made. The 
private service costs less; and whether the scheme pays or 
not, it is pleasant to count up one more in the varied means 
of aiding recovery from the inevitable ills that do and will 
eome to the rich as well as to the poor. 


----The psychological factors in disease are getting more 
attention, the more the methods of the propagation of in- 
fectious disorders are studied. Grief aud fear are believed 
to havea potency in lowering the physical “ condition”’ 
similar to that produced by chill, fatigue, inanition, loss 
of blood or section of a nerve; and this opens the door for 
the entrance of those ubiquitous agencies of evil, the ba- 
cilli. 








Science. 


AMONG the best services to humanity at the present 
time are the labors of those making original observations 
on those microscopic organisms known as bacteria. They 
are agents alike of health and of disease, and every item 
adding to our knowledge of their behavior isa gain to the 
world. Prof. Marshall Ward, of the English Royal Socie- 
ty, has made some unusually valuable observationsin con- 
nection with their history the past year—the preliminary 
experiments, indeed, extending over several years. He 
finds that under some rays of light no bacteria can live. 
The blue-violet rays are particularly destructive of injuri- 
ous bacteria, a fact discovered without any knowledge of 
bacterial action by General Pleasanton in his experiments 
in our country regarding the effect of blue glass on the 
health of plants and animals. Many bacteria that will 
live for days in water under darkness, are destroyed by a 
very short exposure to direct sunlight. As a result of 
Professor Ward’s discoveries the electric arc lights are 
regarded as among the useful disinfecting agents. 
He finds that the typhoid bacillus will live longer in dirty 
water than in clear water. This has been attributed toa 
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want of food ; but the Professor thinks that the shade from 
sunlight afforded by the turbidity of the liquid is an aid in 
the life protection. Bacteria, no more than higher organ- 
isms, can live without food. Water in ship cisterns, po 
matter how replete with vegetable matter when stored, 
becomes pure in time, and then is pure for an indefinite 
time, simply because the bacteria have eaten all the food. 
There is nothing left but water. Professor Ward points 
out that the chlorophyl of leaves, by its green color, is the 
great protector of plant life against the destructive bac- 
teria. 


...-It has been long a mystery why seeds vary in their 
time of germinating. Tho sown at one time, all from the 
same package, all at an equal depth beneath the surface— 
and indeed with every condition exactly the same—many 
days and in some cases weeks, will elapse between the ap- 
pearance of some plants and others. Indeed, in the ease of 
some trees one-half the seeds may perhaps grow in the 
spring of one year, while the other half will lie over in the 
ground till the following spring before growing. Some ex- 
planation of this has recently been made by Agricultural 
Science. The more near maturity a seed may be before it is 
gathered or falls from the parent, the longer time it requires 
for germination. A German experimenter, M. Holter, used 
for the purpose barley taken just before fully mature, and 
barley taken from the same after storing. ‘The earlier ma- 
tured seed sprouted in three days, while it took ten days 
for fully ripe seed, and thirty days for plants to appear 
from seed that had matured by storage. It is thought 
that more sugar is formed during maturity, and it is to 
this and not mere questions of heat or moisture that the 
facts are to be referred. 


....In the spring of the year, when the new foliage on 
the holly is developing, the old leaves fall. It has been 
assumed that the development of the axial bud pushes 
the old leaf away. An observer on the American holly has 
recently published a paper showing that this is not the 
case. Not more than half the leaves fall at that season. 
But a fungus so minute that the species cannot be deter- 
mined by powerful microscopes, has its home in the leaf 
during the previous summer, resulting in the production 
of cork cells at the base of the leaf just as cork cells are 
produced at the regular season for the general fall of the 
leaf, and thus effects this spring defoliation. The writer 
suggests that as these spring cork cells are the undoubted 
result of fungous action, fungus may, in a more general 
manner be responsible for the annual fall of the leaf in all 
cases. 


....Everybody has noticed the ‘‘sow bugs,” ‘‘ wood lice,’’ 
or “‘ pill bugs,’’ and that when exposed to the light by over- 
turning the board or stone und@er which they live in damp 
places, they roll up, like an armadillo. The value of this 
protective movement is referred to by Lloyd-Morgan in 
Nature. He fed his young pheasants on wood lice. They 
were frequently caught when moving and eaten. But if 
one had time to roll up, and was thus seized, it was shot 
out toa distance by the pressure of the bird’s bill, “ just 
as a fresh cherrystone is shot from between the thumb 
and finger of a schoolboy.”’ The protective value to the 
crustacean of its round and slippery form was thus a mat- 
ter of direct observation. 


....The ling has been found in the Columbia River, 
which Professor Eigenmann finds to present no specific 
differences from those of Lake Michigan. The fish is 
found in all three of the great water basins of the Atlantic 
Slope—the Saskatchewan, St. Lawrence and Mississippi— 
and its distribution is now extended to the Pacific Slope. 








School and College. 


THE annual report of Robert College, Constantinople, 
speaks of the past year as the most trying one through 
which it has ever passed. At the opening Constantinople 
was surrounded by quarantine stations which made all 


travel very difficult. Soon after, the cholera broke out in 
the city and continued with some severity until April, 
while the sanitary arrangements caused even more excite- 
ment and alarm than the disease itself. Then came in 
midsum mer the great earthquake, causing serious loss of 
life, destroying or injuring many thousand houses and 
public dwellings, together with seven thousand shops in 
the bazaars, so that the proprietors were left without the 
means of living. During the entire year political troubles 
in Asia Minor placed all Armenians, both in the interior 
and in Constantinople, under suspicion, in many cases 
ruining their business. While there was no cholera in the 
college nor were the buildings injured by the earthquake, 
nor was the course of study disturbed by politics, yet the 
effect of all together was manifest in the fact that many 
parents were unable to send their sons for education, the 
result being a reduction in numbers and in income, while 
expenses remained essentially the same. For the coming 
year the outlook from political influences is not encourag- 
ing, and the effects of the earthquake and of fire in one of 
the principal towns in Bulgaria must be felt for some time 
tocome. The total number of students for the year was 
200, of whom 118 lived in the college buildings and the bal- 
ance at home or in private houses. They were divided 
among the different nationalities as follows: Armenian, 
68, Greek, 65, Bulgarian, 44, English, 11, Hebrew, 5, Ameri- 
can, 3, Turks, Italian, German and Polish, one each. The 
senior class numbers 22 and the junior,16. The most nota” 
ble thing is the increase in the number of Greek students, 
and still more the fact that many more than usual come 
from Russia and from the Kingdom of Greece. The moral 
power of the college is being felt throughout the country 
and is illustrated by the fact that not only the English, but 
Armenian, Bulgarian and Greek papers published recently 
the full text of an address made by President Washburn 
at the commencement of the Girls’ College at Scutari on 
the nature and object of college education. 
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...-Among President Harper’s announcements for the 
present year, at Chicago University, is the establishment of 
The Astrophysical Journal, The journal known as As- 
tronomy and Astro-Physics, published under the editor- 
ship of Professor Payne, of Carleton College, and Associ- 
ate Prof. Geo. E. Hale, will be transferred to the univer- 
sity, and will form the basis of the new journal. The co- 
operation has been secured of many of the leading 
astronomers of the Old World, among whom are Prof. H. 
C. Vogel, Director of the Imperial Observatory at Potsdam, 
Germany ; Prof.P. Tacchini, Director of the Roman College 
at Rome; Professor Cornu, of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris; Dr. William Huggins, of the Tulse Hill Observa- 
tory, London; and Prof. N. C. Dunér, Director of the Royal 
Observatory at Upsala, Sweden. A fund has been secured 
guaranteeing the university for the publication of the 
jouraoal $1,0/0 or more each year for five years in addition 
to the receipts from subscriptions and advertising. 
It is hoped that the Woman’s Building, the foundations of 
which are already laid, may be completed this year. For 
this purpose $60,000, in addition to the $18,000 in hand, is 
required. Another great need is a biological library, cost- 
ing about $100,000; also a university chapel and suitable 
endowments, and a library for the School of Law. The 
summary of students foots up 10,000, divided as follows: 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 205, of whom 24 
are non-residents ; Ogden Graduate School of Science, 86, in 
cluding 7 non-residents ; Graduate Divinity School, 108; 
Theological Seminary, 102; Academic Colleges, 318; un- 
classified, 124. Mr. Rockefeller has just made another 
large donation to the university—8175,000. 


.... The Swiss authorities have published some interest- 
ing data in reference to the women graduates at the four 
Swiss universities during the past academic year. In all 
thirteen women took the doctor’s degree—namely, seven in, 
Bern, one in Geneva, aod five in Ziirich. Basel, the most 
conservative university in the little republic, reported no 
women graduates. Medicine is still the favorite profession 
for women candidates for degrees, and of the thirteen 
eight passed in this department. The medical dissertations 
covered a wide range of research, while three of the philo- 
sophical were researches in botany or philology. Two of 
the five non-medical women graduates took philosophical 
subjects, one on the relation of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
human freedom as related to the teachings of Kant and 
Schelling, the other on the Power of Apperception. One of 
the best dissertations offered was by Miss Elizabeth War- 
dale, of Oxford, England, who discussed the Psalms of 
Notker. Of the seven medical dissertations presented, no 
fewer than four have been honored bya place in Virchow’s 
Archiv fir Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie. 
With two or three exceptions, these women graduates are 
all either Poles or Russians, and nearly all are unmarried. 








Personals. 


THE Elmira papers are rejoicing in the acquittal of Mr. 
Brockway, of whom they speak as-enjoying the sincere re- 
spect of Elmira citizens. One of them says: 

“For many years he has been a prominent, a distinguished 

resident, going in and out among us daily, well and intimately 
known by our business men, our clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
editors, professidnal men of all classes—by everybody, almast— 
and by all held in highest esteem. By very many of these men 
his work was watched over as it progressed, and every detail of 
the great system was made an object of most interesting study. 
That grand work and the man, whose genius originated and car- 
ried out asystem of reformation so humane in its aimsand so 
beneficial to society, have found heartiest approval and warmest 
admiration from these representative Elmira citizens who have 
so long kept up their watchfulness and study.” 
It then goes on to characterize in very severe terms the 
conscienceless journalism that will take such a man and 
blacken his character in such a way as not only to injure 
his work but make him an object of suspicion to some who 
have never taken the pains to look into the difficulties and 
perplexities of his position. 


...-Of the 40 monarchial countries at present found on 
the map of Europe, 83 are governed hy members of de- 
scendants of German families. Of these 22 are in the Ger- 
man Empire and 11 outside of Germany—namely, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, England, Greece, Lichtenstein, the 
Netherlands, Austro-Hungary, Portugal, Raimania, Rus- 
sia, The reigning families in Spain, Sweden, Italy and 
Monaco are of Romaic origin, altho those of Savoy and 
Spain, while Bourbon, are strongly mixed with German 
blood. Of Slavic origin are only the house of Petrowitch- 
Njegosh, reigning in Montenegro, and that of Obrenovich, 
reigning in Servia ; this last also is not of unmixed blood. 
The Sultan is of Turanian origin. The 40 rulersin Europe 
are derived from 26 different families, and of them 17 are 
German. 


....The story is told of M. Casimir-Perier, the President 
of the French Republic, that once, when visiting Corot, 
the artist, a great friend of his, he found him just finishing 
a beautiful painting and wished to buy it. Corot replied 
that he would sell it on one condition, that M. Perier 
should pay the butcher’s and baker’s bills of his friend, 
Jean Frangois Millet. To this ready assent was given. 
When the bills were hunted up they amounted to forty-six 
thousand francs. They had been owing twelve years! M. 
Perier paid them without a sigh. His Corot cost him 
forty-six thousand francs; to-day it is worth three times 
the amount. 


....The famous mountain climber, the Englishman 
Whymper, after surmounting unharmed the most difficult 
cliffs, fell, the other day, while mounting the steps of a 
platform to give a lecture—fell, and broke his collar-bone ! 


...-lt is reported that the famous Sir Roger Tichborne 
has turned up in an dnsane asylum in Sydney, Australia. 
The Mayor and other prominent people, it is said, believe 
that he is the genuine “Claimant.” 
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Music. 


ATTENTION lately was called in one of the newspapers to 
the fact that as far back as the year 1855, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne wrote in one of his “‘ English Note Books,” these 
lines—his place of writing being Liverpool : 

‘IT saw in an American paper yesterday that an opera still un- 
finished, had been written on the story of * The Scarlet Letter,’ 
and that several scenes of it had been performed successfully in 
New York. I should think it might succeed as an opera, tho it 
would certainly fail as a play.” 

It would be entertaining to search out the tangible result 
of any of this early use of one of our most representative 
and national worksof fiction. But wherever such yellowed 
pages of manuscript may long ago have been getting a 
deeper tinge and dust Mr. Hawthorne’s license in the above 
paragraph seems prophetic. The Symphony Society, of 


New York, did honor to its present conductor, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, at Saturday night’s third concert by producing, 
in concert conditions, portions of a romantic opera, ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” on which Mr. Damrosch has been for some 
time engaged in such limited leisure as is his present 
chance. Kindly curiosity, both personal and impersonal, 
has lately much busied itself with thisincident. It proved 
pleasant and interesting. Nevertheless, on now hearing 
only two limited and widely detached excerpts from a 
three acts score, not produced under scenic and dramatic 
circumstances, it would seem as well to await these be- 
fore discussing with much analysis or criticism so consid- 
erable a matter and to adhere to descriptive record: for 
Mr. Damrosch’s score is a very considerable one, and as 
earnest and dignified a business as might be expected. 
The book of words is by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. 
This sticks fairly close to Hawthorne’s romance, but 
makes the conclusion more saliently tragic as is needed in 
alibretto. Yet Mr. Lathrop’s verse is hardly that for a 
libretto, either as to essential regularity of meters (where 
he would have done well to follow Wagner’s precedents) or 
smoothness of diction. In fact, much of it is as abrupt, 
harsh and unsingable, except with real effort, as would be 
a page of Browning or of George Meredith rhymed. It 
lacks lyric smoothness, while it is undeniably dramatic. 
Mr. Damrosch produced the music of the first act, and a 
short extract from the third. It is Wagnerian in treat- 
ment,even to typical themes, and the writing admirably firm 
and musicianly. There are instances of excellent dramatic 
quality and of lyric faculty that will probably be better 
displayed in the complete work. The story’s somber 
situations—all are naturally such—bespeak a general seri- 
ousness, not to say gloominess, in the music. This seems 
too little varied in Mr. Damrosch’s first act, the fault 
being in subject rather than composer. The charming 
soprano solo for Hester Prynne and the madrigal in the 
final act were welcome examples of Mr. Damrosch’s cheer- 
fuller inspiration. Of the general and sufficient effective- 
ness of Mr. Damrosch’s work there can be no question ; 
and it is to be added that the orchestration reveals that 
maturity of technic which ought to be Mr. Damrosch’s 
possession after the study dnd directing of so many 
seasons, The presentation of this anticipatory bit of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter” was admirable, Mrs. Lillian Nordica and 
the Messrs. W. H. Rieger, G. Campauari, Ericsson Bushnell 
and Conrad Behrens were the soloists. The Oratorio Soci- 
ety lent the choral force—and sang well some of the opera’s 
most interesting pages. Moreover, soloists, chorus and 
audience made the occasion pleasant with their cordiality 
to Mr. Damrosch, in whose honor the orchestra broke into 
alively Tusch, and who finally was forced to come forward 
and make some characteristically graceful acknowledg- 
ments. In the course of them Mr. Damrosch expressed 
again that wish which should be felt by Americans and 
New Yorkers who wish music to be less an exotic here, 
that the day may come when opera will be sung exclusively 
in English. That day seems remote now, it must be ad- 
mitted. But the American composer of an opera on an 
American subject with its book of the words in the vernac- 
ular helps on such a gracious and desired change. 

Other concerts during the week included an excellent 
one for the Seidl Society, in Brooklyn—an organization 
that this year is especially prosperous. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Second Symphony ; Saint-Satns’s Third 
Violin Concerto in B Minor, op. 61; the Weber-Wagner 
“* Funeral Music for Wind Instruments ’’; the more eccen- 
tric than musical “ Phosphorescents”’ from J. L. Nicodé’s 
* The Sea’’; Weniavski’s “‘ Faust’ fantasia for violin ; and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Death and Glorification.’’ This last 
is one of the most elaborate and inartistic things that the 
composer has evolved ; but it exhibits the virtuosity of a 
band with effect. Mr. Eugene Ysaye was the soloist, and 
a great deal of enthusiasm did the playing by this prince 
of violinists evoke. 

Also last week were again heard by a large audience in 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, the pianist 
Bernhard Stavenhagen and the violoncellist Gerardy. 
Both artists have no reason to complain of any negligent 
public since their introduction to it, and at this concert 
applause was generous, 

The event of the week at the New Metropolitan was a 
performance of Mozart’s immortal ‘* Don Giovanni,’ with 
4 Cast presenting most of the leaders in the season’s starry 
group. Mr. Maurel appeared in the title part ; Mr. Eduard 
de Reszké was Leporello; and Mmes. Nordica, Eames and 
Miss de Lussan taking the three female réles acceptably, if 
not attaining in any case to the now impossible hights of 
Mozart’s music. An “ideal”? performance of “ Don 
Giovanni” will remain for an indefinite period—an ideal. 
Next week will bring at the New Metropolitan the return 
to this country of Miss Sybil Sanderson, our compatriot, 
particularly identified in Paris with extraordinary suc- 
cesses in Massenet’s ‘“‘Esclarmonde” and other works by 
him, That composer’s “‘ Manon Lescayt” will be revived 
here for Miss Sanderson’s introductory. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
ews of the Week. 





DOMESTIC, 


Dr. PARKHURST gave to the public, last week, a long 
statement on behalf of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. Whileacknowledging the great good accomplished 
by the Lexow Committee and by Mr. Goff, and giving them 
full credit for the best of intentions, the statement affirms 
that when it came to the close they flinched. In one 
special case, when Mr. Moss, the Associate Counsel, under- 
took to adduce evidence against Mr. Byrnes,the Committee 
sprang to his defense and would not allow any effort to 
pursue the investigation. The presumption, as was said, 
was 
“on the sideof the Superintendent's being as criminal as any 
other member of the force ; so that the hesitancy to handle him 
as Williams was handled could not proceed from any A priori 
conviction of his innocence. Wherever they have stuck in their 
fork they have found rot; and whether Byrnes be rotten or not, 
he has been in rot for thirty-one years and has been the execu- 
tive head of rot for the last two years. The presumption, there- 
fore, was against him, so that the indisposition to handle him 
thoroughly must have been on the ground of some other cons id- 
eration than that of his presumable innocence.” 


The statement then went on to show that in two ways the 

Superintendent had put the Committee under obligations 

to him in such a degree as destroyed their independence. 
First, by consenting to help defeat Tammany Hall at the 
elections, and second, by getting them to take him into 
their confidence and allow him to become confederate with 
them in breaking down the force. Asto the elections, Mr. 
Byrnesonly did what he ought to have done without being 
asked and what he had had complete authority to do in 
previous years if he had chosen to exerciseit. As to the 
furnishing of information, the Superintendent had repeat- 
edly tried to play the same game with the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime which, however, had absolutely re- 
fused to ally itself with the man whom it held chiefly re- 
sponsible for the condition of the Department. The result 
was that for three years the Executive Committee of the 

Society had felt very keenly that they were really fighting 

Mr. Byrnes, who had dogged their steps from first to last 

and done his best todiscr-dit them before thecommunity, 

and had shown his real attitude by the following words 
printed in all the papers in December, 1892, as uttered by 
him: 

*A Society for the Prevention of Crime! That is a fine title 
for an association of men who have from leader down provoked 
about every crime they denounced. Not only have they black- 
mailers among them, they have men who have been guilty of the 
most abominable practices, of acts which, when they are made 
public, you will find the utmost difficulty in describing in 
print.” . ° 
Several instances were then cited, in which Mr. Byrnes’s 
management and influence were very evidently bitterly 
opposed to the efforts of the Society, and the conclusion 
drawn very forcibly that if the Committee acted unwisely 
in taking the course they did, they should have taken fall 
advantage of the evidence that the Society could have 
given, showing that Mr. Byrnes was either part of the 
system, in which case he was ‘‘ unspeakably vile,” or ig- 
norant of what had beeu going on under his own eyes for 
thirty years, in which case he was “‘ ungpeakably imbecile.” 
There was no charge of any definite arrangement between 
the Committee and Mr. Byrnes, nor any impeachment of 
their good motives, simplya serious charge of error in 
judgment. It was subsequently stated that the Commit- 
tee had sent Dr. Parkhurst a subpoena to attend the exam- 
ination of Mr. Byrnes, which he was unable to obey on 
account of a severe cold. It was also stated that Mr. Goff’s 
plan was to call Dr. Parkhurst to the stand after Mr. 
Byrnes, bring out these statements, and then call the Su- 
perintendent in reply ; but the plan failed. 


....Governor Morton was installed on New Year’s Day, 
and the next day the Legislature met at Albany. Hamil- 
ton Fish was elected Speaker of the Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority, and during the latter part of the week 
came to New York to consult Mr. Thos. C, Platt in regard 
to the formation of the committees, Governor Morton’s 
message refers especially to the new legislation made nec- 
essary by the adoption of the Constitutional Amendments, 
and which must be drawn up with great care. Among 
special topics referred to are the provision of a surplus for 
the insane, in view of the assumption of their care by the 
State; the abolishing of useless commissions ; the finishing 
of the State Capitol; the extension of the public schools ; 
the need of a power-of-removal bill; a Greater New York 
Commission; ballot reform by adoption of a blanket bal- 
lot without a paster; the enlargement of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Law so as to compel campaign committees as well 
as individuals to report election expenses; improvement 
of canals and highways; the employment of convict 
labor; amendments to the Banking Law, better provision 
for the insane; revision of the insurance laws; preserva- 
tion of the forests, and the provision of better arms for the 
National Guard. A Power of Removal bill has been intro- 
duced in both Houses, reading as follows: 

“ SxecTION1. At any time within four months after the com- 
mencement of his term of office the Mayor of the city of New 
York may at pleasure remove from office any public officer now 
or hereafter holding office by appointment from the Mayor of 
said city, except judicial officers for whose removal other provi- 
sion is made by the Constitution; but this act shall not apply to 
any Mayor of the said city elected to fill a vacancy. 

“Sec. 2, After the expiration of the said period of four months 
any such public officer may be removed from office in the man- 
ner heretofore provided by law. 

“Sec, 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 


are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 4, This act shall take effect immediately.” 

....Mayor Strong was inaugurated on New Year’s Day. 
There have as yet been no changes made; but the commis- 
sioners of accounts are making preparations for careful 
investigation of the different departments. This will not 
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in any way interfere with the work of such an investigat 
ing commission as the Chamber of Commerce has called 
for by a unanimous vote, and which it is understood that 
Mayor Strong, Governor Morton and Senator Lexow cor- 
dially favor.. It is generally understood that such a com- 
mittee will be appointed by the Legislature, with power to 
make a thorough examination of every department of the 
city government. Mayor Strong has received a number of 
resignations, including that of Commissioner Martin. 
Commissioner Sheehan propuses to stay as long as he can. 
A large number of policemen are asking to be put on the 
retired list, as their twenty years’ service is complete. 
Captain Schmittberger is to be on trial this week, District- 
Attorney Fellows claiming that his testimony before the 
Lexow Committee does not give him immunity. 


----Congress reassembled January 2d. The Currency 
bill was the most prominent topic for discussion. The 
Bluefields correspondence was made public, and also a 
statement by President Cleveland that he had not seen the 
envoys from Queen Liliuokalani, but had written them that 
it was impossible for him to make any move toward her 
restoration in view of the recognition by this Government 
of the existing Government of Honolulu. The absence of 
an American ship of war from the Hawaiian Islands was 
commented on by Senator Lodge. 


....Governor Morton has appointed Dr. A. H. Doty, of 
this city, hea\th officer of this port, and Geo. W. Aldridge, 
of Rochester, as Superintendent of Public Works. The 
former meets with universal approval, the latter is looked 
upon with some suspicion. 


FOREIGN, 

.... The prospect of peace between China and Japan is not 
as good as some have hoped. On the one hand, the Japa- 
nese seem to think that China must be more thoroughly 
whipped before she will realize her great inferiority to Ja- 
pan ; and on the other hand, the Chinese seem to be rather 
ignorant of the real situation. Liu Kun Yi, appointed 
successor to Li Hung Chang, in the supreme command of 
the Chinese force, it is said has delayed his departure for 
the front, pleading illness. But it is intimated that he is 
very unwilling to take the post, and would much prefer 
joining the Peace Commission to Japan, whose departure 
in the meantime has been delayed. On every hand there 
are indications of pleasure of ex-Secretary Foster’s going to 
take part in the negotiations, tho there is not much of hope 
expressed that he will succeed. The situation in Moukden 
is reported as very bad, the Chinese and Manchu soldiers 
coming into frequent collisions, and the result being a gen? 
eral state of anarchy. With regard to the outrages at 
Port Arthur, the more that is learned about them the more 
it appears that they are entirely from Chinese sources and 
very untrue. Every one who has come in contact with the 
Japanese troops praises their discipline and bravery; while, 
on the other hand, the inhumanity of the Chinese is con- 
demned very thoroughly. ‘ 


....There was a report that the Governor of Bitlis, in 
Eastern Turkey, had been killed; but this has been since 
denied. Reports continue to come of disturbances 
throughout Turkey, and a statement appears from Athens 
that the Governor-General of Albania has instigated an 
uprising against the Christians of Yanina. There has been 
no change in the situation so far as the Commission to in- 
vestigate affairs in Eastern Turkey is concerned ; but there 
are appeals for increased protection by the United States 
Government of Americans residing throughout Turkey. 


....There has been considerable trouble in Bulgaria. 
According to the telegrams there was a scene in the 
Sobranje between Premier Stoiloff and a member who 
charged him with falsehood. It is said, also, that M. Zan- 
koff has arrived in Sofia and has been cordially greeted. 


....Tbe crisis in the Hungarian Cabinet bas not yet been 
overcome, It is stated that it does not indicate hostility 
on the part of the Emperor to the reform bills passed, but 
the situation arose from references in the Legislature to 
Russia at the time of the late Czar’s death. 


.... It is reported from Germany that Prince Hohenlohe 
is expecting to remain in the Chancellorship until the pas- 
sage of the Anti-Revolution and Tax Reform bills, when 
he is to be relieved, as generally supposed, by Count von 
Waldersee. 








POINT FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THe appointment of Herbert Wolcott Bowen, of Brooklyn, 
now the Consul of Barcelona, Spain, to be Consul-General at that 
point, will give to him supervision of all the consulates of the 
United States in that country, and is a promotion which carries 
merit as well as distinction, propriety as well as power with it. 
Mr. Bowen is the son of Henry C. Bowen, of this city, the owner 
and editor of the New York INDEPENDENT. The Consul-General 
was born in Brooklyn some forty years ago, and followed a 
graduation from Yale University with an extended study of lan- 
guages and of international regulations. He is a fine French, 
German and Spanish scholar, as well as @ master of English 
style. His entrance into the service of his country was effected 
by President Harrison, who mede him Consul at Barcelona, 
where President Cleveland has continued him and where his ex- 
cellent discharge of his duties has brought this promotion to 
him. He isin no sense a politician, but in the best senses of the 
word a public servant who has the confidence of all business 
men, being himself a business man. and who has won the esteem 
of Americans abroad by his effective and hearty endeavors for 
their comfort, as well asthe confidence and approbation of the 
State Department by the interesting and accurate character of 
his reports. His popularity, both official and personal, alike with 
Democrats and Republicans and with all classes of political 
opinion,is an incident which commends his appointment and 
causes it to give satisfaction to not a small number of personal 
friends. Aside from this, however.the reform principle which 
his appointment and promotion*express is an extremely agreea- 
ble and hopeful fact to those who would raise the consular and 
diplomatic service above and out of the capricious and leveling 
play of partisan politics.—Brooklyn Eagle, 
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LUTHER'S GREETING. 

‘*Gop wills it,” was Luther’s cheerful salute to the 
poor German peasants he so much loved, in the hard 
times of stress and trouble which had fallen on them. 
We can think of no better word with which to salute the 
new year. Luther spoke it as the brightest, sweetest 
and most cheering that could be uttered in this 
world. There was no hard doctrine of divinity in it, and 
no thought of election or reprobation or of the cold side of 
the mystery of eternal being, but the most hopeful, in- 
spiring, strengthening view of life revealed to man, to 
raise him to the hight of his nature and to rouse in him 
the noblest of his powers. . 

Luther meant it in the sense of Faber’s well-known 
hymn of hope and thanksgiving : 

**T worship thee, sweet will of God, 
And all thy ways adore, 
And every day I live I seem 
To love Thee more and more.” 

He spoke it in. the meaning which suffused with its 
peace and benediction the mind of that most poetic of 
modern theologians, President Edwards, when, on one 
of his Sunday morning walks, all nature seemed bathed 
in the visible glory of God’s will. The sun rose full of 
ts splendor; the morning bird song touched his heart 
with some note that the will of God had tuned in it ; the 
dawn breathed around him a hope and freshness that 
were the suffusion of that gracious will; the very trees 
seemed to wave around him their affirmation of the 
blessed faith ; his soul was rapt in the present bliss of a 
world transfigured by the revelation in it and through it 
of the perfect will of God in life and nature. 

This is a good thought to carry with us from the old 
year into the new, and the best greeting we can give. 
This life of ours is not a chaotic jumble where Satan 
holds high carnivaland breaks up the good man’s happy 
paths. It is not the grind of heartless fate and law 
whose lines run out into empty space where man is lost 
and his immortai soul resolyed into protoplasm. It is 
not the evolution of force into mind, nor of matter into 
a moment’s spring into conscious being, to dissolve 

. again and be drowned once more in the awful mystery 
of unknown and unconscious Nature, 
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From such doubt, darkness and the soul-killing brutal 
theory of life that goes with it, this happy faith presents 
an escape into a world transfigured by the presence and 
inspiration of God, a world whose springs are in him 
and whose paths, dark as they may sometimes appear, 
are laid down by bim and lighted by his gracious plan. 

This is the divine philosophy which sets the poor man’s 
life above rubies, and gives him rank, not as the highest 
of animals, but as the lowest of angels. It transfigures 
hardship, suffering, and the blows of ‘‘ outrageous for- 
tune” into a divine service. The recognition of God’s 
will in the experiences of life transfigures it to a sacred 
experience, makes it all worth living, the bitter and the 
sweet, the loss and the gain, and worth living through in 
faith and patience to the victorious end. 

The secret of the happy life is the secret of life trans- 
figured by the recognition of the will of God in all, in 
storm and sunshine, in cottage and palace, in youth and 
age, in life and death, and in the private experiences of 
our personal lives. 

Such was Luther’s greeting. It is a word of power 
and blessing. The secret of the happy life is in it, and 
there is no better thought to dwell on here at the end of 
the old year and the beginning of the new. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE STATISTICS. 


WE could not last week, crowded as were our columns, 
offer the comments we desired to offer on our statistical 
tables. Figures always tell the truth, but more espe- 
cially to those who know how to draw the truth from 
them, We gave in connection with the tables some nec- 
essary explanations; but thesignificance of the net gains 
has not been pointed out. 

We regret that there were some minor errors, For 
example, in the Lutheran table no figures were given 
for, the independent congregations in 1894. According 
to the Lutheran ‘‘Church Almanac,” from which the 
Lutheran statistics, with one or two exceptions, were 
drawn, there were in 1894 50 of those congregations, 
with 112 ministers and 18,000 communicants. This 
would have made the Lutheran increase upward of 
96,000 in the four years instead of 78,000. The Lutheran 
year books, of which there are many, do not agree in 
their reports. Some of them would make the gains still 
larger, and it may be with justice. 

The increase of the various bodies of Baptists seems 
ridiculously stnall, and so it isas given. Theveason for 
this is that the Census reports, particularly of the Colored 
Baptists, were much fuller than those of the Baptist 
‘* Year Book”; and, as we explained last week, the gains 
are for three years and not for four, as the ‘‘ Year Book” 
for 1895 has not yet appeared. Thereports for 1893 indi- 
cate fewer colored members by nearly 57,000 than the 
Census of 1890. This must not be taken to mean that the 
Colored Baptists are decreasing, but simply that they are 
not so faithful in reporting as they ought to be. Special 
efforts were put forth on behalf of the Census to make 
the inquiry for 1890 an exhaustive one. Probably there 
are 100,000 Colored Baptists who are not reported in the 
last Year Book. Doubtless the returns for the white 
Baptists of the South are much more complete. Cer- 
tainly they indicate a very large gain. While we have 
no choice but to accept the figures which are given for 
the denomination annually, we must bear in mind that 
they are in some respects very imperfect, and that the 
actual net gain of the various Baptist bodies must have 
been more than twice as large as reported, 

On the other hand, it is not probable that the Roman 
Catholic Church has in three years increased its number 
of communicants by more than 1,243,000, and yet this is 
the apparent gain. It should be explained that the 
figures given by the Catholic year books are estimates. 
In many cases they are round numbers, and the two 
year books do not atallagree. In some instances there 
is a difference of several thousand in their reports for the 
same diocese. The probability is that their returns for 
1898 were excessive. The Census returns were not near- 
ly so large as those given for the same year by the Cath- 
olic year books. How much larger the apparent gains 
are than they ought to be we do not undertake to say. We 
deem it our duty, however, to give a word of caution to 
those interested to use the Catholic tigures for communi- 
cants with this point in mind, 

We find that our figures for the Mormon Church for 
1894 were much smaller that they ought to have been. 
A telegram received from the Recorder of the Church at 
Salt Lake City after Jast week’s issue was on the press, 
states that the number of members is 201,587 instead of 
150,000, as we gave it; and that there are 550 congrega- 
tions instead of 450. This would make the net gains of 
the two bodies of Latter-Day Saints 57,462 members, in- 
stead of 5,875. This, with the correction in the Lutheran 
table and other minor changes, would make the total 
gains 2,405,809, instead of 2,356,222, This, on the whole, 
is very satisfactory, showing an average of more than 
80,000 net increase yearly. Of these gains, the Catho- 
lics have, of course, a larger share than any other denom- 
ination; the Methodists come second, the Disciples of 
Christ third, the Presbyterians fourth, the Lutherans 
fifth, the Baptists sixth, the Congregationalists seventh, 
and the Episcopalians eighth. For reasons which we 
have already given, the sixth is not the place which the 
Baptists really occupy. Their actual increase would 
bring them much closer to the first place, But we do 
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not make Church statistics; we only take them as we 
find them, and should be tempted not to give them at 
all, 80 many of them are imperfect,.were it not that im- 
perfect statistics are better than none. 

We are glad that this statistical work, and also the re- 
view of the year which we gave last week are highly 
appreciated. A prominent Presbyterian officer, who has 
given much attention to statistical work, writes us as 
follows : : 

Permit me to congratulate you on the remarkable 
achievement of THE INDEPENDENT in the review of the 
Churches for the past year. The idea was avery happy 
one, the successful execution of it is the crown of journal- 
istic enterprise. I have read the reports from the Churches 
and studied the statistics, and feel that the whole Chris- 
tian people of the country are indebted toyou. Personally 
1 thank you. 

We have also an appreciative letter from a professor 
of Church history, who adds: 

I trust that this will become a regular yearly arrange- 
ment, and that from time to time these papers may be re- 
printed in book form. 

These and other words of praise encourage us to per- 
severe in the attempt togive a faithful annual exhibit 
of the progress of Chiristianity and to get from de- 
nominational sources reports as satisfactory as those of 
the Census. 
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OUR NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


Our national finances continue to be in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. For 1894 the expenditures were 
more than $70,000,000 greater than the revenues. This 
is the only year since 1865, the last year of the War, that 
the balance has been on the wrong side. The surplus was 
very small in 1893, amounting only to $2,340,000, and it 
was somewhat less than $10,000,000 in 1892. The last 
full year of the previous Administration it was nearly 
$27,000,000. The balance against the Treasury, in last 
year's accounts, was nearly one-fourth of the total rev- 
enues. This, we say, isa very unsatisfactory showing, 
not that it is a formidable addition to our debt, but be- 
cause the balance is onthe wrong side of the account, 
and indicates that with no war conditions and no extraor- 
dinary expenditures we are not paying our way. To 
a business firm this would be alarming indeed, and 
would foreshadow bankruptcy. _ 

While business has unquestionably improved and while 
the outlook for our mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests is encouraging, there is no prospect of immediate 
relief in our national finances. The gold in the Treas- 
ury is still rapidly decreasing. The reserve fund is now 
below $84,000,000, and is being daily drawnupon. What 
was received for the first issue of bonds, $50,000,000, 
has entirely disappeared, and that which the second 
issue produced is fast going* 

What is to be done’ Secretary Carlisle contemplates 
another issue of bonds, but that will afford only a tem- 
porary relief, and moreover it is extremely doub ful 
whether they can be put in the market at the price at 
which the Jast issue was sold. So long as the drain of 
gold continues, solong must desperate means be resorted 
to to keep up the supply. 

Some say that the difficulty is created by our currency 
system ; that the Government ought not to be in the 
banking business, and that, therefore, the true remedy 
is the passage of an appropriate currency bill. Our 
soundest financiers agree that the currency sy:tem 
ought to be amended, so as to prevent the operation of 
what one of our bank presidents calls a duplex pump 
drawing the gold from the Treasury ; but that would 
not, of itself, make our revenues and our expenditures 
balance. 

We need to have an increase of income. The tariff 
has been so ‘‘ revised” that we do not get sufficient 
revenue for the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
Even with the proceeds of the income tax—and it is stilt 
a@ matter of doubt whether an appropriation sufficient to 
allow of its collection will be made—we shall be millions 
behind. We shall not have enough to meet the require- 
ments of the Government, however economical Congress 
may be in the matter of appropriations. It i3 expected 
that customs duties will increase when the country gets 
into a more settled condition, and the wheels of business 
are once more in full operation. It is to be hoped that 
this will be the result. Those who had charge of the 
revision were bunglers, taking the first step toward that 
‘‘ideal” condition of things in which trade is free and 
only those articles which are not produced in this coun- 
try pay duties, while all that are in competition with our 
own productions come in free. 

It is, of course, useless to urge this Congress to make 
such a revision of the Tariff as will restore protection to 
our industries, and make our revenue sufficient for cur 
wants. The President could not be expected to sign sucha 
measure ; otherwise the new Congress might be called 
together for legislation that wouid relieve the situation 
and put the country again inasolvent condition. But this 
is not possible, and it is no use toagitate it. What may be 
done, however, and ought to be done immediately, is to 
adopt a measure allowing the Secretary to go into the 
market and borrow, as other borrowers do. It is very 
unwise and very unpatriotic for Congress to refuse this 
relief, which has been urged again and again upon it, by 
the President in his Messages and by our soundest finan- 
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ciers. Let the Secretary have authority to make popular 
loans, and it will be possible for him to tide over the pres- 
ent emergency. The refusal of Congress to take this 
sensible step is one of the severest indictments against 
the Democratic Party. It shows how incompetent it is 
to carry on the business of the Government. 

It is doubtful whether a currency bill that will be sat- 
isfactory can be passed by the present Congress. We 
have had for many years the best currency in the world. 
We do not want to enter upon apy rash experiment. We 
do not want any more State bank issues. We do not 
want to go back to the state of affairs before the War, 
when merchants in this city had to pay 25 per 
cent. to get the State bank notes of Illinois converted 
into good money. We want to have our present system 
improved by statesmen, and not by those who have 
brought our present troubles upon us. 


ie 


INAUGURATING REFORM. 


THE Chamber of Commerce has adopted a report urg- 
ing the reappointment of the Lexow Committee for 
another year’s investigation into the affairs of this city. 
This is exactly what the reform sentiment of the metrop- 
olis has been demanding. It wants to know whether the 
bottom and top of the corruption in the Police Depart- 
ment has been reached and what is the state of the other 
departments. The Chamber of Commerce Committee 
believes that the whole municipal system is ‘rotten to 
the core,” and certainly what has already been revealed 
makes this a very natural inference, The general public 
thinks the worst things of our municipal rule, and, as 
the Committee well says, the credit of our city, State and 
nation is suffering because the world believes our muni- 
cipal administration hopelessly corrupt. If it is so we 
want to know it; if it is not so we want everybody to 
know that. Let us, then, have the same committee ; 
their experienc especially fits them for a thorough inves- 
tigation of all the departments. 

The report to the Chamber of Commerce calls atten- 
tion to the startling fact that in six years of Tammany 
administration $274,671,000 has been used as against 
$237,052,000 for the preceding six years, an average in- 
crease of $6,000,000 per annum. In the last two years 
the expenditure has reached the enormous figure of 
$95,660,000, Was all this money needed in honest ad- 
ministration? The Committee believe that it was due to 
‘‘mismanagement, extravagance and corruption on a 
scale almost unparalleled in the history of municipuali- 
ties.” According to the Committee’s report the jury lists 
have been tampered with, incompetent, unfit or dishonest 
persons have been put on the jury rolls, public contracts 
have been awarded to a few favorite men, thousands of 
names are borne on the pay-rolls which represent no 
adequate service performed, inspectors do not inspect, 
and unjust assessments are levied upon a suffering pub- 
lic. ‘* In fact, ring rule and an utter disregard for pub- 
lic decency and private rights prevail over all and mark 
a condition of affairs disreputable and bad to the core.” 

Thisis a dark picture, but not darker than the facts 
indicate. The work of investigation has really only fair- 
ly begun. Another year will be required to show what 
is the actual condition of the various municipal depart- 
ments. But enough has been proved to warrant the in- 
auguration of the process of reform. Mayor Strong, who 
is now at the head of our government, has taken hold 
of his duties with a determination to improve the ad- 
ministration as rapidly as possible. Independently of a 
legislative investigation, he has ordered one on his own 
ofticial responsibility by two commissioners of accounts, 
whom he has selected. He has instructed them to make 
a thorough investigation of the books, and warned 
them that if itis not thorough he will find other men 
who will make it so. We havea new sheriff, who will 
endeavor to make the administration of that office what it 
ought to be. We have a new Board of Aldermen, in which 
Tammany is in the minority. We have the fearless coun- 
sel of the Lexow investigation on the bench of the chief 
criminal court. In the hands of the Mayor are several resig- 
nations whenever he chooses to accept them, and possibly 
before the end of this month a special law will be passed 
giving him the power of removal. This is the beginning 
of the process of cleansing the Augean stables. Great 
changes are to be made. The corrupt and incompetent, 
and those who are drawing pay without rendering service 
are to be discharged ; and Mayor Strong, with the help 
of the Committee of Seventy, will endeavor to put mu- 
nicipal affairs on a sound business basis. 

The demand for thorough reform is so unmistakable 
and the temper of the public is so fully aroused that 
there is likely to be little hindrance, unless it comes 
through the Legislature. Unfortunately the man who 
has been elected Speaker of the Assembly, altho the son 
of the honored Hamilton Fish, has a reputation for 
“deals.” He regards Thomas C. Platt as the leader of 
the Republican Party, and is openly counseling with him 
Concerning the appointment of the committees. This is 
perilous to reform interests, and gives rise to the fear 
that the Republican Boss and not the Committee of 
Seventy will be consulted concerning the reform legisla- 
tion demanded for the city. If small politicians were 
not proverbially shortsighted, they would see that this is 
the worst possible course for the Republican Party to 
pursue, Governor Morton, in his message, has taken 
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high ground, showing that he feels that the Republican 
Party has been put in power in State and city for a high 
purpose. If it forgets the interests of the public and serves 
only individual and party ends, it will be hurled from 
power as ruthlessly as was the Democratic Party. This 
is notimefordeals. Straightforward, honest administra- 
tion and legislation are what is demanded, and wo be to 
the party in power if it disappoints the public. 





MADAGASCAR. 


WE suppose it may be said that a state of war now ex- 
ists between France and Madagascar. Having succeeded 
in bullying Siam out of half its territory, France seems 
now to have determined to take actual possession of 
Madagascar. The plan is approved by the French Gov- 
ernment, and credits have been voted by the Corps Leg- 
islatif; the French commissioner has offered his ultima- 
tum to the Queen and it has been rejected, and the 
beginning has been made of the landing cf French troops 
at Tamatave. With the end of the Southern summer we 
may expect the campaign to be well under way and an 
army on the march to Antananarivo, unless they should 
be satisfied with the easier task of holding the northern 
part of the island. 

The question has often been asked, Why does not Eng- 
land interfere? It is English commerce and English 
missionaries that have civilized and developed the coun- 
try. If Madagascar has its written language, its litera- 
ture and printing press ; if it has a well-developed Chris- 
tian Church with 1,061 native ordained ministers, 5,870 
native preachers, 63,020 church members and 74,428 boys 
and girls in schools; if there is a college and a normal 
school with 350 pupils at the capital, Antananarivo, this 
is entirely the result of English mission work. It would 
naturally seem strange that England should have been 
ready to allow France to take possession of Madagascar, 
for with its magnificent harbors in the possession of 
France English possessions in South Africa and in India 
would equally be within reach of a French naval force. 
The people of Cape Colony have not been blind to this 
danger and were angry enough with Disraeli for 
having yielded the protectorate to France, which now 
seems likely to conclude with complet2 annexation, mak- 
ing Madagascar a French colony. 

But England is completely estopped from any protest 
against French control, In 1885 she entered into a con- 
vention with France by which such a protectorate was 
acknowledged. This was done after most vigorous pro- 
test by the Queen of Madagascar, and after a commis- 
sion had come to France, England and America to pre- 
ventit. Butat that time it was the continent of Africa 
and not the island of Madagascar in which English 
diplomacy was concerned, England had secured agreat 
concession in Africa from Germany by giving up Heligo- 
land in exchange for the withdrawal of German claims 
on Zanzibar, which was regarded as the key to Africa, 
But France then interposed an old treaty with England, 
according to which Zanzibar was to be independent, So 
England bought off the opposition of France by consent- 
ing tothe claim of the latter for a protectorate over 
Madagascar. The following is the text of the agreement 
between the two countries : 


“The Government of her Britannic Majesty recognizes 
the protectorate of France over the island of Madagascar, 
with its consequences, especially as regards the exequaturs 
of British consuls and agents, which must be applied for 
through the intermediary of the French Resident-General. 

“In Madagascar, the missionaries of both countries 
shall enjoy complete protection. Religious toleration and 
liberty for all forms of worship and religious teaching 
shall be guaranteed. , 

“Tt is understood that the establishment of this protec- 
torate will not affect any rights or immunities enjoyed 
by British subjects in that island.” 

Meanwhile pressure was put upon Madagascar to com- 
pel her to accept the French protectorate, and the texts 
of that agreement gave France the right to exercise pro- 
tection and a station at Tamatave. But Madagascar has 
never allowed what England has allowed, that the protec- 
torate gave to France instead of to Madagascar the right 
to accept and reject the consuls sent to the island from 
other powers. Neither has Germany nor the United 
States admitted that a French exequatur must be given 
to its consuls. It is to compel Madagascar to admit this, 
to compel her to be a dependency under the rule of 
France, to compel her to give no concessions to foreign- 
ers except by the permission of a French Resident, to 
compel her to put the northern part of the island into 
the possession of France, that the new expedition has 
been sent. Madagascar absolutely refuses to consent to 
all this. Ifthe Queen were to do so it would be the abdi- 
cation of her authority. 

What gives this matter an interest to Americans is the 
fact that we have not only a considerable commerce with 
Madagascar, but the largest concession of land in the 
island has been made to an American, for the purpose of 
developing the india-rubber business. The French de- 
mand that this concession shall be declared null and 
void. Itis for the interests of our Government to pro- 
tect our own citizens. We have never acknowledged 
any such right of interference on the part of France. 
We have no desire to see the native government over- 
thrown—the one hopeful native African government. 
We de not know why our American interests in Mada- 
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gascar should not be protected, and why we should yield 
the rights of an American citizen to a concession 
made by a Government which we recognize. There are 
other places where an American man-of-war would. be 
less needed than in the port of Tamatave. 

If the French should take possession of Madagascar it 
would probably mean, notwithstanding the agreement 
with England, the putting of the English, who have cre- 
ated Madagascar, into a position so intolerable that they 
could not remain. The use of the English language 
would probably be forbidden, and the declaration of M. 
Maby, the Deputy of Réunion, would be carried out, who 
declared that ‘the Hova government should be with- 
drawn from the influence of missionaries of British 
nationality.” 

We need not say how much we should regret the suc- 
cess of France in crushing this young and sturdy Afri- 
can kingdom ; for Madagascar is to Africa what Great 
Britain is to Europe or Japan is to Asia. The people 
are enterprising and have made wonderful progress dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. They will resist earnestly 
the French invasion. It is true that the three anda half 
millions of people in Madagascar are not all Hovas. Many 
of them are pagan savages, altho they recognize the Hova 
government. The Prime Minister is an old man, perhaps 
incapable of making a vigorous defense; and yet, ac- 
cording to all reports received, there is a strong public 
sentiment against submission. The road to the capital 
is long and difficult, the climate is unhealthy, and the 
French suffered terribly by disease in their jormer un- 
successful attempt. It will be a thousand pities if the 
process of creating a strong, self-governed nation out of 
the Negroes ard Malaysof Madagascar is to be prevented 
by the ambition of France. 
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AMERICAN CITIZENS IN TURKEY. 


THE recent massacre of five thousand Armenians in 
Turkey, sad as it is, does not make it expedient or possi- 
ble for the United States to intervene in the Eastern 
question. But it is nevertheless clear that the duty of 
protecting a large body of native-born American citizens 
constan'ly subjected to danger, injury and insult in that 
land is not complicated by any Monroe Doctrine. In 
their interests attention is called to the following brief 
statement of plain facts, and to a request which we have 
received that they may receive practicable consular pro- 
tection : 

1. Distributed in thirty of the principal cities of Asiatic 
Turkey alone there isa permanent body of two hundred 
and fifty Americans, not including their children, who 
hold over two million dollars of American property for 
residence and the use of their educational, medical, jour- 
nalistic and religious enterprises. These figures do not 
cover the large commercial interests of Americans in Tur- 
key, for which statistics are not at hand. 

2. There are two sources of danger to which they are ex- 
posed : first, the lawlessness of numerous highwaymen who 
infest the eountry, and of the fanatical Moslem population 
of the cities ; and, second, the hostility of Turkish officials, 
who have repeatedly failed to restrain, and in some cases 
have even encouraged attacks upon the lives and property 
of American citizens. 

3. There is official evidence of this dangerous condition. 
So far back as June 29th, 1881, Secretary Blaine, in official 
instructions to Minister Wallace at Constantinople, wrote: 





* Your attention will doubtless be prominently and painfully 
drawn to the insecurity of the lives and property of foreign tray- 
elers in Turkey, and the failures of the authorities to prevent or 
repress outrages upon American citizens by wayside robbers and 
murderers, or even to execute its own laws in the rare instances 
of the perpetrators of such outrages being brought to justice. 

* 1 cannot take a better text on which to base this instruction 
than the accompanying copy of a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent bya number of American residents in Turkey. Its state- 
ments are known to be entirely within the truth, and can be 
verified abundantly from the files of your Legation. They show, 
in simple yet forcible language, the insecurity of traveling in 
that country, and the instances, to the number of eight, within 
the past two years, when American citizens have been robbed 
and beaten by lawless marauders. On these occasions the lives 
of the assailed have been at the mercy of the robbers, and, in one 
instance at least, the taking of life preceded the robbery.” (‘*For- 
eign Relations of the United States,” 1881.) 

The above extract refers to outrages in Western Asia 
Minor and the vicinity of Constantinople; but it is well 
known that in the Eastern and interior part of Turkey, 
where many of us live, the insecurity is greater and has 
steadily increased, during the thirteen years that have 
elapsed since the above facts were admitted by the State 
Department. 

The murderous attack by a Kurdish chief in person, 
which nearly cost Dr. G. C. Raynolds, of Van, his life, and 
for which no indemnity was ever obtained, tho the assail- 
ant was positively identified in court, is reported in full 
in “Foreign Relations of the United States,’’ 1883 and 
1890. 

The arrest and indignities inflicted upon Mr. Richardson, 
of Erzrim, by the Governor-General, for which noapology 
even was ever secured, are related in ‘“‘ Foreign Affairs of 
the United States,’’ 1891. 

The burning of Marsovan College by an unrestrained 
Turkish mob and the danger to the lives of many American 
residents, is found in ‘Foreign Relations of the United 
States,’’ 1893. 

More cases of injury and insult may be found in the 
same official record. But in many other instances it has 
been felt to be useless and inexpedient even.to report them 
The absence of any American representative to substanti- 
ate and vindicate our rights on the ground, and the hope- 
lessness of securing anything but further injury by trying 
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to press our claims, often drives us to the humiliating ne- 

cessity of suffering injustice with scarcely a protest. 

4. We feel that the condition shown by the above evi- 
dence, not to add more, abundantly justifies a renewed re- 
quest for some Consular protection in the Eastern part of 
Turkey, for the American citizens permanently residing 
there in the prosecution of lawful pursuits. Our present 
exposed and helpless condition is clearly set forth in a 
communication from the United States Legation at Con- 
stantinople, to the State Department: 

“It may not be doubted that the absence of an American Con- 

sul at Erzr'm leaves our citizens there singularly destitute of 
means to vindicate their rights and protect their iuterests ; this 
is the more regrettable as Erz10m isa missionary station of con- 
siderable importance, and situated in a province where official 
protection is most frequently and urgently needed. The British 
Consul there is instructed to act ‘unofficially’ for our citizens, 
but bis right to represent them is not recognized by the Ottoman 
authorities; the obvious consequence is, that when his good 
officers are most needed, they are of least avail.” (** Foreign Re- 
lations of United States,” 1891.) 
We are thus seen to be cut off from consular protection of 
any kind. The nearest United States Consul, Mr. Jewett, 
of Sivas, an excellent man, is unavailable for three 
reasons; First, the delay and difficulty in communicating 
with him oa accouat of our isolation and the very circui- 
tous post-routes, in case the local authorities were kind 
enough not to interceptour letters, as they have repeatedly, 
even the official correspondence of the United States Min- 
ister. (‘‘ Foreign Relations of the United States,” 1893.) 
Second, the disthince and methods of travel are such that 
probably from one to two months would elapse after any 
outrage, before the Sivas Consul could be notified and ar- 
rive. Third, the Consul at Sivas could not leave his post 
without neglecting the large American interests in Asia 
Minor. 

Aside from being needed when special difficulties do 
occur, it 1s obvious that the mere presence of a United 
States Consul on the ground would have a marked effect in 
deterring both the lawless and fanatical elements and the 
officials, who have never seen the Stars and Stripes, from 
repeating acts which have caused much injury to the in- 
terests of American citizens and have been the occasion of 
tedious and uupleasant diplomatic correspondence between 
the two countries. The expense of living in Turkey is un- 
usually low. 

In view of «ll the foregoing facts, it is urgently requested 
that American Consuls be located at ErzrOm and Harpat. 
These cities are large centers of population and of Americen 
interests, and the seat of ProvincialGovernors. They have 
large commercial and strategic importauce, and as good 
facilities for communication by post, telegraph or private 
messenger as the country affords. From Erzrim, Bitlis 
and Van could also be cared for, while Mardin and Mosul 
would naturally be under Harpait; and thus the Americans 
of that whole territory would be brought within two or 
three weeks’ journey of consular protection. 

We are from seven hundred to one thousand miles from 
Constantinople, which mesns a journey of three to six 
wecks. The fact that 5,000 men, women and children in 
our midst have been massacred and the fact kept nearly 
three months from the civilized world, is a significant bint 
as to our isolation and danger. The articles in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of December 138th, the last Harper’s Weekly, De 
cember 29th, and in The Review of Reviews (January, 
1895), give much light on the situation. 


Editorial Ustes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr. Marcus Dods and 
Dr. R. M. Patterson each give a message for the new year; 





President Gates, of Amherst College, discusses municipal 
reform and tenement houses ; the Rev. C. A. Savage recalls 
the Bulgarian massacre as a parallel to that in Armenia; 
Dr. Cuyler has a word to Christian students in our col- 
leges; Maurice Thompson grows enthusiastic over the 
Kingfisher ; Dr. George Dana Boardman concludes his dis- 
cussion of the Parliament of Religious; Courtenay De 
Kalb gives an interesting account of South American rail- 
roads ; J. H. De Forest, D.D., reviews the history of Japan 
for the year; Prof. Herbert B. Adams’s account of the 
meeting of the American Historical Association is con- 
cluded, as also Miss Walker’s report of the Philadelphia 
Academy Exhibition; Dr. S. M. Jackson gives an account 
of the American Society of Church History, and J. L. Vance 
and Charles M. Harger treat of agricultural topics. There 
are poems by Richard Burton, Kate Putnam Osgood and 
Eben E. Rexford; and stories by Margaret S. Hall and 
Julie M. Lippmann. 

THE Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, a Baptist clergyman, 
of Philadelphia, has been making a visit to Missi-<sippi, 
and in a sermon, lately printed in the Philadelphia Trib- 
une, he is reported as saying: 

“The white people pay out double the sum every year for the 
education of the Negroes that they used for the education 
of the whites, notwithstanding the fact that the colored people 
seem to appreciate their educational advantages so little that 
the illiteracy is greatly increasing in that.State.” 


We charitably believe that Dr. Conwell said no such thing, 
for it is utterly untrue. They do not pay more for the ed- 
ucation of the Negroes than they do for that of the whites ; 
and illiteracy is not greatly increasing. Between 1880 and 
1890, according to the United States Census, there was an 
absolu'e reduction of five thousand in the number of col- 
ored illiterates, in Mis-issippi, while the percentaye de- 
creased from 75 per cent. to 61 percent. A similar remark- 
able decrease is reported in all the other Southern States. 
Dr. Conwell continues: 


“ While the colored people all vote, and frequently repeat their 
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votes, they are not able to decide what is wise nor to understand 
the purpose for which they vote. A white man in the South has 
three times the political influence that a white man has in the 
North, as in every case two Negroes vote as one white man de- 
cides.”’ 

Tbat is certainly remarkable. There are not two Negroes 
in the South to one white man, nor even in Mississippi. 
Mississippi has a beautiful provision in her constitution 
to prevent illiterate Negroes from voting. Dr. Conwell is 
the simplest of mortals if he believes that the Mississippi 
colored men, with their 61 per cent. of illiteracy, all vote 
in defiance of law and constitution, and accept sweetly 
the loving advice of their white neighbors for whom to 
vote. If his reporter has not amazingly romanced, the 
eloquent Philadelphia preacher could learn more about 
the South by half on bour’s turning over the leaves of the 
Census reports in his study than by a visit to the South. 


It required no ordinary courage to do what Dr. Park- 
hurst did immediately after the adjournment of the Lexow 
Committee. That Committee, following out the lines laid 
down by him, had proved the Police Department to be just 
what becharged it with being two years ago. Availing 
itself of the service of Dr. Parkburst’s society, it had shown 
the corrupt character of the Police Department so effect- 
ively that the people rose and overthrew the Tammany 
administration and exalted Dr. Parkhurst to the highest 
place in the public confidence. In other words, the Com- 
mittee completely vindicated all his charges.» Most men 
would, under the circumstances, have kept silent ; but Dr. 
Parkhurst is an extraordinary man, so he gave tothe public 
his innermost thoughts in a document that is a model of 
terse, lucid and vigorous expression, as well as a signal 
illustration of great courage. Ino brief, he charges the 
Committee and its counsel witha blunder, They accepted 
assistance from Superintendent Byrnes, and were thus so 
mortgaged to him that when he came upon the stand he 
was not subjected to such a searching examination as oth- 
ers had been. Believing him to have known all along that 
the department was rotten, Dr. Parkhurst holds that 
Byrnes was in a measure responsible forit. If he knew 
it and ‘still kept his mouth shut, he was unspeakably 
vile’; if he did not know it “he was unspeakably im- 
becile.”” He adds these ringing sentences: 

** Now why did not the Committee insist that Mr. Goff, in his 

characteristic manner, should broil Mr. Byrnes on that bifurcate 
dilemma? I am nothing but a minister; but if I had been a 
lawyer of Mr. Goff's ability | would have put Byrnes on that 
toasting iron, and I would have guaranteed to broil out of him 
all of his official reputability inside of one day’s session, provided, 
of course, the Committee would have allowed me to do so.” 
He believes it was because Mr. Byrnes wanted to * get his 
own neck out of the yoke” that he established this rela- 
tion tothe Committee. Those who are “in the midst of 
iniquity clear up totheir ears,’’ he says, can “ fight iniquity 
if they want to, and if they are clean they will want to.” 
He shows clearly enough that Superintendent Byrnes was 
an enemy of his society and of bimself two years ago, and 
quotes from his statements at that time some sneering and 
contemptuous expressions. Senator Lexow’s response is 
that there was no effort to conceal anything; that every- 
thing was done in the examination of Mr. Byrnes that was 
suggested. It must be said, however, that the weight of 
public opinion is with Dr. Parkhurst in this matter. In 
the first place, he has the public confidence ; in the second 
place Byrnes, according to his own admission, grew rich in 
a way that a conscientiously honest officer could not 
adopt: in the third place, he antagonized the agents of 
Dre Parkhurst’s society and has never raised his voice 
against the corruption of the department. While he is a 
man of ability, his record is not such as to make it advisa- 
ble to allow him to reorganize the Department. 


THEY had an Kmancipation Day celebration at Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, 8S. C., when Prof. Wm. H. Crog- 
man, A.M., of Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., delivered 
an admirable address, There was nothing remarkable 
about a colored man delivering such an address at a color- 
ed institution on Emancipation Day. But it was remark- 
able that the exercises were opened with prayer by Bishop 
P. F. Stevens, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, who 
thanked God that he had *‘ emancipated one race from the 
dominion of another”; that he had ‘relieved the other 
race of the responsibility that rested upon them as mas- 
ters,’ adding that they were still responsible for their 
moral iufluence as men, and as members of a race that 
has enjoyed superior advantages; for Bishop Stevens is 
the one who fired the first shot of the Civil War, when he 
sent a shell at the ‘Star of the West.” He.was, at the 
beginning of the War, superintendent of the South Caro- 
lina Military Academy, at Charleston, and was command- 
inga battery on Morris Island when the ‘Star of the 
West”’ steamed intothe harbor. Since the War he has 
devoted himself to the uplift of the people whom the Con- 
federacy aimed to keep down. He has been for several 
years Professor of Mathematics in Claflin University. 
Claflin itself, by the way, occupies the site and originally 
the buildings ¢till fire destroyed them) of a female college 
used for the whites before the War; and some of its bui.d- 
ings are on the spot where the slave quarters were and the 
whipping stake. 


THERE is no brighter daily paper published in the 
United States than the New York Sun; none whose edi- 
torial work shows a higher literary quality, altho itis the 
chief defender of Tammany. It is on account of our respect 
for its ability that we wish to protest against certain 
things in its brilliant review of the year abroad in its 
issue of January Ist. It is written by a man who bates 
England with such a hatred as we should expect to find 
only in an imbittered Irishman. This feeling colors and 
distorts the whole view of the Old World. He declares 
that ‘‘in every American who knows the history of his 
country ’’ the “‘ batred of Great Britain is deep rooted and 
unslakable.” This is absolute nonsense, here is no 
country that descendants of the Continental soldiers love 
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more than they do their mother land. They bear no grudge 
against England for what George III did. Take this state- 
ment; 

“The auspicious and ideal coalition, from the view-point of 

the American Republic, would be one between Russia, Germany 
and France for the partition of the British Empire. Nothing 
could withstand such a coalition, and there would be spoils 
enough for all; nor is there any doubt that Canada, and prob- 
ably the British West Indies, would fall to usin recognition of 
the undisguised delight with which we should survey the ruin 
of our hereditary foe.” 
This is simply atrocious, and represents no American view. 
It is hatred of England apparently which inspires the 
writer to object to English interference in Armevia and to 
express the desire that Russia might take possession of 
the country. One must be blinded to take that view. We 
do not see how John E. Redmond bimself could deny that 
England stands for liberty a hundredfold more than 
Russia does, and that English influence in Turkey would 
be far -better than that of a country which is the chief 
refuge of despotism. We are not particularly surprised 
at the attack made upon ex-Minister Straus, who is de- 
scribed as “ truckling’’ to the Sultan, for we remember 
what a damage the refusal of Minister Straus’s brother to 
run for the mayoralty of this city did to the Tammany 
cause; but we are surprised that The Sun should object to 
his selection on the ground that he is a Hebrew. We 
would like to inform our neighbor that it isthe unanimous 
opinion of the American Christians in Turkey that no 
minister whom the United States has ever sent them did 
more faithful service or with greater success than did the 
Hebrew, Oscar S. Straus; and it was for this reason tbat 
they expressed the desire to have him retained under Presi- 
dent Harrison. Itis difficult to understand one other ex- 
pression of opinion, that official corruption is now worse 
in Italy than it was in Naples under King Bomba, and that 
Humbert should leave Rome to the Pope and go to 
Turin. Italy has its troubles, but such a suggestion as 
that is simply amusing. 





GOVERNOR HOGG, of Texas, is Populistic, and, like his 
brothers of that political faith—Governors Waite and 
Pennoyer—has peculiar ideas of his official duties and of 
the administration of law. He has been trying to get pos- 
session of Mr. Flagler, of the Standard Oil Trust, asa “‘ fu- 
gitive from justice”; and yet Mr. Flagler has never been 
in Texas, and has no business in that State; but is simply 
a member of a corporation which sells to a St. Louis com- 
pany which supplies Texas. There is in that State a law 
aguinst trusts, and Governor Hogg wants to punish Mr. 
Flagler for being connected with a trust. Therefore he 
made requisition, unsuccessfully, on the Governor of New 
York to deliver Mr, Flagler as ‘‘a fugitive from justice,” 
then on the Governor of Missouri, then on the Governor of 
Florida, How could Mr. Flagler be a “fugitive from 
justice” in Texas when he has never been in Texas? And 
how could he be surrendered on any such ground? Governor 
Mitchell seemed to believe that he could be, and then on re- 
flection that he could not be; and he bas finally refused to 
grant the requisition unless Governor Hogg can show that 
Mr. Flagler is indeed a fugitive. It will be very interesting 
to see how Governor Hogg will proceed in establishing this 
point. A similarquestion has arisen between North Caro- 
lina and Teunessee. A resident of the former living near 
the border, while standing in North Carolina, shot and 
killed a man standing in Tennessee. He was put on trialin 
North Carolina and acquitted, on the ground that no crime 
was committed in that State. Then he was demanded for 
trial in Tennessee as a“ fugitive from justice’’; but he 
haa not been in Tennessee, and how could he be legally 
delivered for trial there? This is a knotty and vexatious 
point, which, however, is not entirely new to the courts. 





WE are very glad that the intimation made in the Sen 
ate ou what seemed very plausible evidence that there was 
some connection between the visit of a commission of Ha- 
waiian Royalists to President Cleveland and the with- 
drawalof the United States vessel from Honolulu, has been 
proved incorrect, President Cleveland has published the 
correspondence which took place between him and the 
Commission, showing conclusively that he refused to see 
the Commission as such, but consented to meet them as 
individuals; that afterward, on account of his illness, he 
did not see them, but sent them astatement of the relation 
of the United States Government to the Queen’s cause, 
which could give them no comfort whatever, and on re- 
ceiving which they returned, hupeless of further aid. The 
Government of the Islands is now thoroughly established ; 
and a late plot for revolution, which was hopeless from 
the beginning, has been exposed, and we doubt not the 
conspirators will be properly punished. If we can judge 
from the feeling of the members of Congress, annexation 
is not far off. 





....Prompted by a correspondent, we note several cor- 
rections of a paragraph in Mr. Irving Allen’s very inter- 
esting article, ‘‘ The End of an Era,’ in our issue of the 
27th ult. ; 


1. Mr. Webster is said to have entered President Taylor’s Cab- 
inet in 1850. Mr. Webster never entered Taylor’s Cabinet, but 
after Taylor’s death was made Secretary of State by President 
Fillmore. *‘ 1850” is right. 

2. Mr. Winthrop is said to have succeeded John Davis in the 
United States Senate. Thisis wrong. Mr. Winthrop succeeded 
Mr. Webster in the Senate in 1850, when the latter was appointed 
Secretary of State. ; 

3. Mr. Everett is said to have succeeded Webster in the Senate, 
as the connection plainly implies. But it was Mr. Winthrop who 
succeeded Webster in the Senate, while Mr. Everett did succeed 
Mr. Webster as Secretary of State at Webster's death in 1852. 
He became Senator in 1853. 


.... There are dangerous minor indications in Germany. 
It will be remembered that the last dinner of the Archi- 
tects’ Association was the occasion for ingenious ridicule 
of the Emperor, who had insulted the architect of the new 
Reichstag building. Another illustration is the treatment 
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of his ‘‘ Song to Aegir”’ at the Leipsic Opera House, where 
it was brought out with great pomp. Three or four peo- 
ple began to cheer at the conclusion of the piece, but they 
were drowned by a storm of hisses from an audience 
which almost filled the house. This indicates not so much 
condemnation of the music as it does disloyal feeling 
toward the Emperor; for a loyal subject, if he could not 
approve, would either perfunccorily cheer or hold his peace. 
A pesitive hiss means contempt for the man, and when the 
popular feeling is such he had better look out. 


.... We advise our readers to save their copy of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s statement on the conclusion of the Lexow investi- 
gation. There isa tradition that when he was in college 
his professor of rhetoric did not approve of his style. But 
we should be glad to have this statement made a model by 
writers and preachers. There is a compactness and force 
about it that are simply perfect, illumined with frequent 
flashes of literary art, which are so unconscious as to be 
artless. Best of all is the concentrated energy which 
seems cool when it is most emphatic and which smites 


with the directness of a stroke of lightning. It is a capi- 
tal rhetorical study. 


...»Here is a satisfactory Catholic school decision. 
Thomas P. Gleason, of Kalamazoo, Mich., was eleeted 
president of a Catholic mutual benefit association of that 
town. The local priest objected to his assuming the office 
inasmuch as the constitntion of the society requires its 
members o be practical Catholics, which said Gleason was 
not, inasmuch as he sent his children to the public school. 
He appealed to the Apo-tolic Delegate, who referred him 
to the Bishop, and the Bishop replied, probably under in- 
structions, that so long as Mr. Gleason attended in other 
ways to the religious education of his children he was in 
good standing and had a right to the office. 


...» We have done one bit of good. The Sacred Heart 
Review has withdrawn its inducement to subscribers in 
the way of promising to have masses said *‘ for the spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare of all subscribers.’’ We re- 
minded it that the Cuuncil of Baltimore declared such an 
offer to be “an abuse not to be tolerated’; and one or two 
Catholic papers seconded our kind rebuke. We only regret 
that our efforts to set our contemporary right have calied 
forth no thanks or even mention, The annuuncement has 
simply been dropped. 


....-An affecting incident took place at the Palace Church 
attended ty the Queen of Madagascar. On the Sunday 
following tue departure of the French from the Capital, 
Her Majesty publicly prayed that the Lord woul. deliver 
the Malagasy from their enemies. She counseled the peo- 
ple not to be afraid, for the Lord always helps those who 
have riebt on their side, and it was in him she trusted. 
The congregation were thrilled with eothusiasm and re- 
sponded fervently to her Majesty’s prayer ; and so do we. 


...-Canon Gore—he has just been made Canon of West- 
minster—in a late sermon at Oxford, mentioned a fact not 
generally known, that the mind of the late distinguished 
naturalist, Professor Romanes, had become increasingly 
occupied with religious problems, aud that, in the last ten 
years he was passing very slowly from the position of rigid 
Agnosticism, almost of Materialism, into the full com- 
muvion of the Churcb, in which, at last, with intellectual 
faculties unimpaired, Le peacefully died, 


“....A kind and thoughtful friend of ministers of small 
income has sent us $36, with which to make 18 ministers 
happy with THE INDEPENDENT for 1895. ‘This is an excel- 
lent way to do good to those who are of the household of 
faith. We sball be glad to receive similar orders from 
other benevolent-miuded persons. We have plenty of 
applications from home missionaries and others for favors 
of this kind, 


....The last Papal Encyclical simply confirms and ex- 
tends the rights and privileges granted in the decree of 
Benedict XIV, to Masteen Christians in communion with 
the Holy See, hoping by the strict maintenance of the East- 
ern rites and of the jurisdiction of thegpatriarchs to pre- 
pare the way for the absorption of the Orthodox Christians 
of the Kast. The Pope is conciliatory, and partakes of the 
spirit of the age. 


.... It gratifies us much to know that our course in 
reference to Southern matters pleases the Negroes. This is 


what Bishop Tanner, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, says : 


“In regard to THE INDEPENDENT I allow no opportunity to pass 
toimpress upon the brethren the necessity of taking it, and for 
their own good. Itis like advising them to take a good meal.” 


....The college presidents of Indiana have taken im- 
portant action with reference to football. Hereafter no 
intercollegiate games of football will be allowed in Indi- 
ana until the present rules of the game are amended. This 
is wise and timely. and we hope that the example will be 
followed elsewhere. Let the rules be so amended as to 
eliminate the brutalities, or let the game be forbidden. 


....The following sentence from Governor Waite’s an- 
nual message, indicates that he bas had a very bitter ex- 
perience as a candidate for office : 


“T suggest as a substitute (for capital punishment] that the 
most hardened criminals be compelled to run-as candidates for 
some State office.” 


.... We will not waste words in discussing the matter 
With acorrespondent who writes us that ‘‘ the only secret 
societies which have even the shadow of an excuse for ex- 
istence are the Whitecaps and the A. P. A.” Absurdity 
could go no further. 


....Our differences with Great Britain over the affairs of 
the Mosquito Territory in Nicaragua appear to have been 


satisfactorily settled. For this credit is due to Secretary 
Gresham, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Religions _Sutelligence. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIs- 
TORY. 


BY SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the American Society of 
Church History was held in Washington, on December 27th 
and 28th. Five of the annual meetings have been convened 
there, and three of them in the reception rooms of the Co- 
lumbian University, which were again kindly put at the 
society’s disposal. Church history does not attract the 
wide attention that general history or biblical literature 
does, and so the Society never has had a very large audi- 
ence for itspapers, The attendance at its last meeting was, 
however, fully up to that of any previous meeting. and 
was indeed very satisfactory. All the papers were listened 
to attentively, and the unanimous verdict was that the 
meeting was a success. 

Bishop J. F. Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
whose home is in Washington but whose name is in all the 
land, is the President of the society, having been elected 
last year to succeed the late Dr. Schaff, the founder of the 
society. The first session was held at 8:30 P.M. Bishop 
Hurst presided, and opened the proceedings with a brief 
address upon the literature of Church history during the 
current year. He enumerated the principal publications, 
and dwelt upon the continued, indeed increased, interest 
in the subject. 

The Secretary in his report paid his respects to the mem- 
ory of the two eminent lay members who had died since 
the Society met in 1893—George William Childs, the pro- 
prietor of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, the well-known 
philanthropist and patron of literature, who died on Feb- 
ruary 3d, and the Hon. John Jay, one of our patricians, 
a man of noble and spotless character, one who for the 
whole of a long life was active in many causes which 
benefited the State, society and Church, who passed to his 
reward on May 5th. It was the ordering of Providence 
that a street accident should, three years ere he died, cur- 
tail this activity and make hima prisoner. ®But from his 
**prison’’ he continued to labor, ard his last days were as 
fruitful as the rest. It is by such men as Mr. Jay, rare 
unions of courage, intelligence, character, piety and zeal, 
that the nation is guided into safe and propitious channels, 
The Secretary also called attention to the steady progress 
of the important series of denominational histories an 
editorial committee of the Society is superintending. The 
opening volume is **The Religious Forces in the United 
States,” by H. K. Carroll, LL.D., editor of Thr: INDEPEND- 
ENT, and is a mine of exact information, presented in read- 
able form. Then came the Rev. Dr. H. E. Jacobs’s volume 
upon the Lutherans, During 1894 the Baptists, Conzrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Evangelical Association, Friends, 
Southern Methodists, Southern Presbyterians, Cumberland 
Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, United Brethren in 
Christ, Unitariaus and Universalists, received more or less 
elaborate treatment by representative men. The series is 
published by the Christian Literature Company, Astor 
Place, New York City. 

The Rev. Dr. Mead, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Hartford Theological Seminary, read the first paper, 
“ Ritschl’s Place in the History of Doctrine.” It wasa 
luminous and engaging presentation of an extremely diffi- 
cult subject. Ritschl is to most persons 4 name synony- 
mous with a vague form of German rationalism. Professor 
Mead made it clear just what Ritsch! attempted to do and 
what he did, He showed that Ritschl used metaphysics to 
defeat metaphysics, and while laying great stress on the 
person of Christ, evaded a direct answer as to his resurrec- 
tion, or implied that he did not believe it. The Rev. 
Charles H. Small, of Hudson, O., read the next paper, 
‘Some Elements in the Making of the United States ’”’— 
namely, the educational and the religious. Mr. Small 
showed how the present nation is the outcome of different 


forces, and how in its history can be traced the threads of 
gold of which its warp is made. 


In the evening the second session was held. The Secre- 
tary read the translation prepared by the Rev. Dr. M. J. 
Cramer, of East Orange, N. J., of four letters written by 
John Hus from his prison in Constance to his church in 
Prague. These letters were written in Bohemian, but at 
Luther’s request translated into Latin and by him into 
German. Luther’s German was then rendered by the Rev. 
Dr. Cramer. The letters have the true ring about them, 
and are very earnest and at times touching. There was 
also a fifth letter, one from the Bohemian lords in attend- 
ance in the Council of Constance, protesting against the 
action of the Council in condemning Hus and Jerome. 
Prof. J. L. Ewell, of Howard University, read a paper upon 
“Samuel Sewall, a Typical Puritan.” In it the famous 
diary of Judye Sewall was utilized, and avery pleasing 
picture given of the man and his times. Professor Ewell 
refuted the common charge of the excessive aust2rity of 
the times and the equally unfounded charge of the laxity 
of social morals on the part of the judge. He showed that 
Massachusetts was bearable in those days and that Judge 
Sewall while amorous was yet decorous. 

The third and closing session was. held Friday morning. 
Several members spoke briefly but instzuctively upon their 
historical reading during the year, and the last paper was 
presented, that by Professor Fisher, of Yale, on the * Rev. 
Philip Schaff as a Historian,”’ which was a brief but sincere 
and appreciative tribute of ore eminent Church bistorian 
to another. Heemphasized Dr. Schaff’s uncommon quali- 
fications for his self assumed tasks, his wonderful diligence 
and encyclopedic knowledge, his catholicity and charity, 
his impartiality and love of the truth, his eminent fairness 
to opponents and readiness to profit by criticism from any 
quarter. 

Atl P.M.the membersin attendance and some invited 
guests sat down to luncheon at Bishop Hurst’s and en- 
joyed a bountiful and excellent symposium on total absti- 
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nence principles. Soclosed a meeting long to be held in 
memory by those members of the American Society. of 
Church History who met amid the snows of the National 
Capitol during Christmas week, 1894. 

NEw York City, 


- 


SOCIAL STATISTICS OF A CITY PARISH. 


THE Church Temperance Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has published a pamphlet with the above 
title, giving a variety of facts of deep interest to all who 
realize the need of Christian work in our great cities. It 
does not pretend to cover the whole of New York City, but, 
taking a single parish, that of St. Augustine’s Cure, Trin- 
ity Parish, it gives the result of a most careful house-to- 
house visitation under the auspices of the parish authori- 
ties. Opening with a statement of the work which the so- 
ciety undertakes to accomplish in prevention, counterac- 
tion, legislation and rescue work, a sketch is given of the 
situation ten years ago; and there is a most significant map 
of the region bounded on the west by Center Street, on the 
east by the Bowery, on the south by Chambers Street, and 
on the north by Bayard Street, showing a mass of liquor 
saloons that is simply appalling. 

Then follow general statements as to the trend of popu- 
lation, some of the characteristics of American cities, a 
note on the government and expansion of New York City 
in particular, its needs and opportunities, a general de- 
scription of New York City below Fourteenth Street, and 
a more detailed description of the section whose statistics 
are givenin full. Eight women were selected as enumera- 
tors and a schedule given to them covering the following 
items: family; occupation, skilled and unskilled; wages; 
hours of labor ; rooms ; rentals ; creeds ; social and sanitary 
conditions and agencies, bad or good. Every effort was 
made to secure full and true replies. Eachenumerator was 
given the charge of one block ata timeanud the assistance,if 
necessary, of boys from the publicscbool as interpreters, 
The whole parish consists of ninety-nine blocks, lying be- 
tween Broadway on the west, Avenue A aud E-sex Street 
on the east, East Fifth Street on the north, and Canal and 
Hester Streets on the south. It is densely populated, con- 
taining three clearly defined national quarters—German, 
Jewish and Italian. The enumerators reported an almost 
uniformly courteous reception; and while there was in 
many cases an evident desire on the partof those testifying 
to minimize the amount of earnings, the report seemed to 
be fairly reliable. 

Taking up the different sections in order, the first report 
was with regard to the German section, which is lewst 
sharply defined and consists of fifteen blocks lying between 
East Fifth Street on the north, East Houston on the south, 
the Bowery on the west, and Avenue A on the east. The 
total population was found to be 16,391, living in 270 dwell- 
ing houses, 572 front tenements and 79 rear tenements, 
There were 7,837 parents, 6,774 children, almost equally 
divided between suns and daughters, and 1,782 lodgers. 
The number of families was 3,942; of these 308 oceupied 
dwellings or apartments, with over five rooms, 262 five 
rooms, 1,004 four rooms, 1,407 three rooms, 927 two rooms, 
and 34 one roomeach. The average mouthly rental paid 
by families occupying over five rooms was $46.82; five 
rooms, $26.17; four rooms, $18.19; three rooms, $13.61 ; two 
rooms, $9.62; while the average monthly rental for each 
family occupying a single room was $5 43. The population 
according to nationalities included 7,609 native born 
Americans, whether of American or foreign parentage, 
6,531 of German birth, 565 Russian and Polish Jews, 331 
Irisb, 185 British, 155 Italian, and 1,065 from different Euro- 
pean nations. The creeds represented were, Jewish, 1,710; 
Roman Catholic, 5,041; Protestant Episcopal, 1,803; other 
Protestant bodies, 856, and unknown, 1,510. 

Passing then to the Jewish quarter, bounded on the 
west by the Bowery, on the east by Essex Street, on the 
north by East Houston Street,on the south by Hester 
Street, and including the well known streets, Stanton, 
Rivington, De Lancey, Broome, Ludlow, Forsyth and 
Chrystie, as well as a portion of Grand Street, the total 
population in 42 blocks was 49,359, occupying 294 dwellings, 
2,587 front tenements and 559 rear tenements. The number 
of parents was 21,199; children, 24,263—about evenly divid- 
ed between sons and daughters, tho with a greater propor- 
tion of sons--and 3,897 lodgers. There were 10,747 families, 
of whom 355 occupied dwellings containing over five 
rooms, 295 hd five room apartments, 1,893 four rooms, 
4,234 two rooms, and 196 occupied one room, The average 
monthly rental paid was, for dwellings with over five 
rooms, $30.67; for five rooms, $15.36; four rooms, $11.76 ; 
three rooms, $8.78; two rooms, $5.98; one room, $4,51. 
Divided according to nationality, 16,927 were native born ; 
5,2100f German birth; 21,443 Russian, Polish and German 
Jews; 553, Irish; 404, British; 512, Italian; while 4,310 
were from various other European countries. The creeds 
represented were as follows: Jewish, 34,740 ; Roman Cath- 
olic, 5,184; Lutheran, 5,210; Protestant Episcopal, 1,194; 
other Protestant bodies, 636; unknown, 2,395, 

The report then takes up the Italian quarter, including 
forty-two blocks lying between Broadway on the west, 
the Bowery on the east, East Houston Street on the 
north, and Canal Street on the south, and including 
Broone, Howard, Crosby, Mulberry and Baxter Streets, 
The total population was 28,266, occupyiug 62 dwellings, 
3,871 front tenements and 1,095 rear tenements. The num- 
ber of parents was 9,636 and of children 12,007, male and 
female in much the same proportion as the others, 
and 6,623 lodgers. Of the 4,475 families 136 occupied 

houses or apartments of over five rooms, 119 five rooms, 562 
four rooms, 1,666 three rooms, 1,878 two rooms, and 110 one 
room each. The average rental per month was, for a 
dwelling house of over five rooms, $36 19; for five rooms, 
$2258: for four rooms, $16.20; three rooms, $:0.98; two 
rooms, $7.93, and one room, $5.19, The nationality of the 
28,266 population was as follows: native-born American, 
8,752; German, 781; Russian, Polish and German Jews, 
231; Irish, 1,765; British, 121; Italian, 16,319; other Euro- 
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pean nationalities, 207. Of Jewish creed, 386; Roman 
Catholic, 26,620; Lutheran, 476; Protestant Episcopal, 231 ; 
other Protestant bodies, 107; unknown, 856. 

A résumé of the whole gives 626 dwellings, 6,887 front 
tenements and 1,706 rear tenements. The total population 
of 94,016 includes 19,991 families and 12,302 lodgers ; native- 
born Americans were 33,288 ; German 12,522, Jewish 22,239, 
Irish 2,649, British 660, Italian 16,986 and miscellaneous 
5,672. Divided according to creed, those of the Jewish faith 
number 36,836; Roman Catholic, 36,845 ; Lutheran, 11,157 ; 
Protestant Episcopal, 3,228; other Protestant bodies, 1,689. 
Among the special items of interest are the following: 
while the rental of single dwelling houses and apartments 
of over five rooms do not vary greatly from those of other 
sections of the city, the highest rent paid for dwellings of 
five rooms is $40 in the German quarter; the highest for 
a single room is $15, also in the German quarter. The 
lowest price fora single room is $1 50 in the German quar- 
ter. In the Italian quarter, in Mott and Spring Streets, 
there is a tenement of three rooms, rent $11 per month, 
occupied by husband, wife, four daughters (eldest eighteen 
years of age), two sons and eight male _ lodgers, 
also a tenement of three rooms, rent &9 per month, 
occupied’ by husband and wife, one daughter (aged eigh- 
teen), two sons, a married lodger with wife and three 
daughters (two of them fourteen and sixteen), one son,and 
four young men lodgers. Unskilled laborers earning low 
and uncertain wages state that they cannot pay the high 
rentals without lodgers, and that it is one of the conditions 
of their being able to keep a roof over their heads. It is 
evident under such circumstances how serious a menace 
exists tothe purity of family life or the decent training of 
children. 

Turning to the question of vice the report refers to the 
number of liquor saloons. Taking the parish as a whole, 
there are in the German quarter 141, or one to every 111.5 
persons; in the Jewish quarter, 237, or one to every 208 2 
persons; in the Italian quarter, 179, or one to every 157.9 
persons. Itis interesting to note that in the Jewish quar- 
ter the proportion is the smallest, being only about one- 
half of what it is in the German quarter. 

Turning then to the means for meeting these difficulties 
the report takes up the discussion of model apartment 
houses ; and while it intimates that there is very little hope 
of better buildings in New York City on account ef the 
heavy cost of Jand, it presses very hard for model buildings 
in Brooklyn, within easy reach of the Bridge, and gives 
figures to show that with rooms in suites of two, three or 
four, to be rented at three dollars per month for each room, 
there would be a return of at least six percent on the capi- 
tal invested, and urges upon wealthy men to do for this 
city what Peabody and Guinness have done in London and 
Mr. Pratt in Brooklyn. Reference is also made to the dif- 
ferent lines of work already carried on in these sections; 
clubs for boys and societies for girls, the gymnasium and 
swimming bath, the library and reading room, schools for 
teaching of cookery and household management, places for 
the care of children while parents are out at work; but 
above all a force of men and women to carry on earnestly 

and with hearty sympathy for the people the spiritual 
work of the Church. 


& 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





Dr. TALMAGE commenced his Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices at the Academy of Music last Sunday. Notwithstand- 
ing a very heavy rain, half an hour before he began there 
was not a vacent seat in the house. 


...-The consideration of Assembly control of the theo- 
logical seminaries of the United Presbyterian Church has 
been before the different presbyteries. Those of Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny have both voted in the negative, the 
former by a vote of 38 to 10, the latter by 36 to 1. 


....The British and Foreign Bible Society has recently 
forwarded tothe Armenian Catholicos at Etchmiadzine, 
in the Caucasus, a printing press to enable the priests to 
print for the Society the Scriptures in the modern Ararat- 
Armenian and the ancient Armenian. 


....The discussion as to the removal of Union Theoloyi- 
cal Seminary, of the Southern Presbyterian Church from 
Hampden-Sidney to Richmond, Va., has been continued 
for some time, and has advanced so far that the question of 
a site has already been discussed. The final decision, how- 
ever, will hardly come for some time as yet. 


..:+Dr. George D. Boardman, of Philadelphia, has been 
giving a series of afternoon lectures on Christian Sociolo- 
zy. He is to give the same course before the University of 
Chicago, and his fellow-citizens are so fearful that he will 
be retained, that it is said an effort is being made to endow 
a Chair of Christian Ethics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to which he may be cailed. 


-...Bishop David B. Knickerbacker, D.D., of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Indiana, died December 31st, 
after ashort illness, He was born in Schaghticoke in this 
State, in 1833, graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1853, and was soon after ordained by Bishop 
Potter in Trivity Church, New York City. From 1856 to 
1883 he spent his whole ministry in Minnesota, being a 
missionary at Minneapolis, when the population of that city 
was 200. Since 1883 he has been Bishop of Indiana. 


....Mr. Thomas E. Murphy is to commence an aggressive 
temperance campaign in this city next Sunday, January 
13th, at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, of 
which Dr. Charles L. Thompson is pastor. The meetings 
will be held every evening for two weeks, and perhaps 
longer. Mr. Murpby will have the assistance of an excel- 
lent musical program, including the well known Creole 
quartet, and Miss Anna Park, thecorcetist. The campaign 
is under the auspices of the Christian Men’s Temperance 
Union, of whie?) John S. Huyler is President, aud Col. H. 
H, Hadley, Secrevary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-Some little time since The Interior, of Chicago, pro- 
posed to give one dollar for the liquidation of the debt of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
for every new subscriber secured for the paper at the regu- 
lar price, The secretaries of the Home Mission Board 
thereupon wrote a letter of thanks and expressed the hope 
tbat their subscription list would be largely increased. 
This aroused the ire of the other Presbyterian papers—tbe 
Presbyterian, the Banner, the Mid-Continent, and others, 
who claimed that while the course taken by The Interior 
was entirely legitimate, the secretaries had no business to 
favor one paper rather than another. The result has been 
that almost all have joined in the action of The Interior, 
and are promising to the Board of Home Missions a por- 
tion of every subscription received. “ All’s well that ends 
well,” 


...»The missionaries of the Presbyterian Board in Persia 
have sent an appeal for immediate aid to the famine- 
stricken Christians, chiefly Nestorians, of the adjacent 
districts of Gawar and Albakin Turkey. Drouth and the 
locusts have for four successive years ravaged their crops, 
till they are now brought to the verge of starvation. Dr. 
Cocbran and the Rev. Mr. St. Pierre made a tour in those 
regions in the fall, and were eye witnesses of the desolation 
which existed. It has increased very greatly since. The 
Turkish Government during the fall issued an order for- 
bidding any of its subjects leaving the country for more 
than ten days under penalty of forfeiting all their prop- 
erty. This prevented the people scattering among their 
hospitable co-religionists in Persia. When later the Gov- 
ernment, seeing the starving condition of the people, re 
scinded the order, it was too late; the winter had set in and 
the roads were blocked. Many have pawned their last 
sheep or cow, their carpets, on which they sit and sleep, 
and their bedding. Almost naked women and children 
wander about in search of something to sustain life. 


....The public is aware of an accusation made against 
the First Congregational Church of Fresno, Cal., that it 
has treated Armenian members with discourtesy, and that 
the church refused the request of the Armenians to call a 
mutual council for the consideration of their case, and the 
rebuke of that church by the General Association of the 
State. As the result of this action, an effort was made 
to persuade the church to call a mutual council, but it 
was refused. Thereupon a council was called by 
two other churches in connection with the church in 
Fresno, to consider whether the church had been guilty of 
breaking fellowship with other churchesand of race preju- 
dice. When the council met it attempted to secure permis- 
sion of both the church and the aggrieved members that it 
be made a mutual council ; but the latter objected. They 
then attempted tu persuade the aggrieved persons and the 
church to call a new mutual council, but here the church re- 
fused. The result of the Council was a majority and 
minority report. Both agreed in regretting continued 
refusal of the Church in Fresno toenter into a mutua\ 
council with the aggrieved parties and disapproved the 
action of the Church; they also both agree that much of 
the trouble has arisen from misunderstanding on the part 
of the aggrieved persons growing out of their unacquaint- 
ance with American customs and forms of speech. The 
majority finds that the Church in Fresno has not broken 
fellowship with its sister churches; that the charges 
against it and its pastor in the matter of race prejudice are 
not warranted by the facts, ard that the Church is fairly 
entitled to the confidence of other churches. The minority 
refused to make any deliverance on the churches, declaring 
that further procedure under the circumstances so long as 
a mutual council was refused, would place the Council in a 
false light. 


....It is now three years since the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, under the lead of its pastor, 
Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, entered upon what was regarded 
as its Free Church experiment. The underlying ideas 
were, equality in the Lord’s house ; no pews to be rented, 
but the work to be supported by voluntary contributions ; 
special evangelistic and missionary efforts to reach and 
hold non-churchgoers; an enlistment system, by which 
every church member should feel responsibility for some 
particular kiud of work ; and an educational department, 
designed, so far as practicable, to help people in lines of 
self-improvement. It was evident from the start that 
an enterprise involving departures so radical from accepted 
cburch measures in this city would require time for a 
full, fair test. Three years, however, should show some 
definite results; and this last year has, been looked 
upon as in some sense a crucial year, especially in 
view of the fact that during the first two years 
the church had a special fund from which to work, 
while during the past year there was no guaran- 
teed fund of any sort, but the sole dependence was 
upon the resources of the church. In his recent 
anniversary sermon Dr. Thompson reported for the 
three years 273 new members, 155 on examination, 
the vast majority of them from new families. About 70 
new families have identifiéd themselves with the congrega- 
tion, as many more have been visited and influenced, and 
iu a degree identified with the congregation, and hundreds 
of young men and women, many of them in the city on!y 
fora year or two, have been helpedandinfluenced. During 
the past year 80 new members have been received, about 
half of them by examination. In response to public invi- 
tations 165 new names of families and individuals have 
been given, and of these 60 have identified themselues with 
the church, including 25 families. The financial exhibit is 
most satisfactory. Of the $16,000 which has been raised for 
the support of the church, all but $500 has come from the 
people themselves. Over $4,000 bas been contributed for 
benevolent objects, making something over twenty thou- 
sand dollarsinall. All expenses of every kind have been 
met, and the year closes with cash in hand and assets 
sufficient to meet all obligations as they mature. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that the question whether a 
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Free Church in that part of New York can live and pros 
per depending upon tbe free-will offerings of its people, 
should seem to the pastor to be answered in the affirma- 
tive, The services in the home church and at Good- Will 
Chapel average about twenty a week, very nearly equally 
divided betwecn the two places, no distinction of princi- 
ple being made between them, convenience of work 
only being consulted. There are about ten societies 
in the Home Church, embracing all classes of the people, 
doing missionary and evangelistic work in mapy direc- 
tions. At Good-Will Chapel there are two Sunday-schools, 
a boys’ club with a competent director, a sewing school 
numbering two hundred, a cooking class, young peoples’ 
societies, general prayer-meetings, German prayer-meet- 
ings, mothers’ prayer-meeting, and other associations for 
work. 








Missions. 
A CENTURY AGO. 


BY I, HUNT COOKE, 
i Abas 

THE year 1795 saw one of the grandest events of British 
history, viewed from the celestial side. It was the birth 
of the London Missionary Society. On November 4th, 
1794, eight brethren met at Baker’s Coffee-house, in Change 
Alley, London, then a favorite resort of ministers. They 
were Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, whose presence in London was 
probably the origin of the meeting; the Rev. Jobn Eyre, 
editor of The Evangelical Magazine, and the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, of the Moorfields Tabernacle. These three had issued 
invitations. Five others came—the Rev. Messrs. J. Brooks- 
bank, J. Love, J. Reynolds, J. Townsend, and Dr. Steven. 
Four were Independents, two Presbyterians and two Epis- 
copalians. On that date the Baptists had their Society at 
work. On Monday morning, September 21st, 1795, a num- 
ber of ministers from London and the country met at the 
Castle and Falcon Tavern, Aldersgate Street, to make ar- 
rangements. Among themselves, in their poverty, they 
raised £740 in donations and promises of £50 in yearly 
subscriptions. It was evident these men were in earnest. 
In the evening a public missionary meeting was held. Sir 
Edgerton Leigh, Bart., was voted to the chair. The chief 
business appears to have been the reading of the replies to 
the circular which had been sent out to all the churches in 
Great Britain. A beautiful incident is recorded. From 
Glasgow there came the intelligence that a special prayer- 
meeting had been called for the hour the meeting was held 
in London. On the announcement of this the brethren 
were visibly affected. They regarded it as an evideuce 
thatin the movement they were ‘actuated by that one 
Spirit who animates the one body of the Church of Christ.”’ 
Several offers of service among the heathen were read. 
Contributions were promised, and arrangements for col- 
lecting made. The meeting continued till 9 o'clock, a late 
hour in those days. With great unanimity a resolution 
was carried 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting that the establishment 
of a society for sending missionaries-to the heathen and unen- 
lightened countries is highly desirable.” 

The next morning, Tuesday, at Northampton Chapel, 
Spa Fields, there was a large congregation, including some 
two hundred ministers of various denominations ; for the 
Society was to be unsectarian. If their creeds appear to 
us to have been narrow, the hearts of our fathers wege 
broad. Mr. Hawies was the preacher. The text, of course, 
was Mark 16; 15,16; itcould not well be any other. A 
sheet of missionary hymns, composed or selected for these 
meetings, was sold at twopence acopy. After the service 
in the same chapel a meeting of subscribers was held. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a scheme, and they 
retired to the vestry. After singing a hymn and listen- 
ing to an address by Mr. Wilkes, those assembled had the 
pleasure of finding the committce had finished their work. 
Their plan was presented, discussed and adopted, and the 
meeting broke up at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Our fathers assuredly surpassed us iu expedition in such 
matters. They were too much in earnest to get up a 
pragmatic debate te the constitution, 

Ta the evening there was service at Crown Court Chapel, 
Covent Garden. A considerable number of ministers, and 
others were unable to get in on account of the numbers as- 
sembled. Mr. Burder, of Coventry, preached from Isaiah 
3:2. After service a business meeting was held and a 
committee nominated. 

On Wednesday and on Thursday there were similar en- 
gagements. Each morning and each evening there was pub- 
lic worship with a sermon, anda Lusiness meeting followed. 
The interest increased, and on each occasion crowds were 
unable to gain admittance. 

Lhe tide of enthusiasm at these meetings swept away all 
obstacles. Brethren who had thought the time had not 
come for such a movement, it is stated, wept tears of joy 
and joined in with gratitude anddelight. It seemedas tho 
the Christian Church was waking from a dream. The 
prevalent remark was: ‘‘ This isa new Pentecost.” Espe- 
cially was it regarded as the end of sectarian strife. ‘‘ We 
are called together this evening to the funeral of bigotry,” 
said Dr. Bogue, in his sermon. We cannot wonder that 
when, at the conclusion the grand hymn, ‘‘ Crown Him 
Lord of all,” was sung, that it is recorded the enthusiasm 
seemed unlike any ever experienced before, and men were 
led to believe that a new era had dawned on the Church 
and the world. 

On Friday morning a business meeting was held at the 
Castle and Falcon Tavern, when the plan of operations 
was settled and directors appointed. Thus was formed 
that great society, the London Missionary Society, which 
to-day reports 256 missionaries, 1,734 native pastors, 6,446 
native preachers, nearly one hundred thousand church 
members, and more than four times that number of native 
adherents. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Biblical Research. 


AN anonymous English scholar, in a work of some two 
hundred and fifty pages, published hy Longmans, Green 
& Co., and entitled ‘‘ The Oracles Ascribed to Matthew by 
Papias of Hieropolis,” has advanced a theory that will, if 
it finds acceptance, revolutionize the Synoptic problem 
discussions. It is known how much the question as to the 
literary origin and composition of the Synoptic gospels 
hioges on the brief quotation of Eusebius from the lost 
work of Papias, entitled Aoyiwv xupcaxav éhynowc, ordinari- 
ly understood to refer to a Hebrew or Aramaic collection 
of the sayings of the Lord, which constitutes in part the 
basis of our present Gospel. So much confidence has been 
put into this theory that continental scholars in recent 
months have maintained that a sacramental purpose was 
not originally inherent in the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, since the words upon whieh this claim is based is 
not an original “ Herrenwort.” The English writer in 
question goes out to prove that this famous work of Papias 
was not at all what it is currently thought to have been, 
but treated of the interpretation of Messianic prophecies, 
and that the work referred to init, and attributed to 
Matthew, consisted of a collection of Messianic prophecies 
in Hebrew, extracted from the Old Testament, and per- 
haps from other books. After a lengthy discussion of the 
date of Papias, and placing the book in question not earlier 
than AD 80 or later than about 98, with 90 as the most 
probable date, and after discussing the variants Aéyuv and 
Aoyiov and the adoption of the latter, the author proceeds 
to a close discussion of the word 4é6ycov in the light of con- 
temporaneous literature. An analysis of the word as used 
by the Septuagint, by the Greek Jews subsequent to the 
LXX, and by Christian writers of that period, from whom 
he is able to quote twelve passages, has convinced the 
author that the term is a technical one and refers to ora- 
cles of God as spoken by Christ or others, and generally 
refers to the Old Testament. On this basis he further dis- 
cusses the Meaning of Papias. He says: 

“In these notices we find evidence that Papias commented on 

the Old Testament, but we do not find evidences that he used 
any books of the New Testament except the Apocalypse, the 
first Epistle of Jobn, and the first Epistle of Peter. If the object 
of his work was to expound either the Gospels or the discourses 
of Jesus, this is a very curious result, for in that event his work 
must have contained comments on nearly every passage in the 
Gospel, and it is strange that no one of these comments should 
have been preserved. It would not do from the scanty remains of 
Papias to draw the inference that he did not cite and comment 
upon some passages parallel to those contained in the canonical 
gospels. . + The examination of the notices of Papias sup- 
ports the conclusion that his work consisted of comments upon 
the Old Testament and perhapson the Apocalypse which he may 
have regarded as equivalent to one of the prophets. That is to 
say, the investigation into the extant notices of the work leads 
to the same conclusion as the investigation into the usage of the 
name by which it is called. That is to say that by the word 
Abycas or Oracles, Papias meant the Old Testament or some 
part of it, that when Papias says that Matthew wrote or 
compiled the oracles he meant that he wrote a catenaof Old 
Testament prophecies.” 
These investigations have been made by one who is evi- 
dently at home in patristic literature and fully able to 
conduct New Testament critical research, altho he makes 
but little direct reference to German and French work in 
this line. Should his investigations turn out to be correct, 
New Testament literary critics would have quite a job on 
hand, to adjust their theories to this innovation in regard 
to a fundamental proposition of the science. 


.... Letters have been received at the office of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund from Dr. Bliss, stating that the 
iron-bound door of Neby Daud, which had remained open 
agaiust the wall for many years, was recently blown down 
in a storm, disclosing on one of the stones behind it an 
inscription which seems not to have been noticed before. 
It is in Latin and is a votive tablet to Jupiter on behalf of 
the welfare of the Emperor Trajan and the Roman people 
erected by the Third Legion. This takes us back to the 
time between the destruction of the city by Titus and the 
founding of Alia Capitolina. The inscription was partly 
covered with plaster. It is built into the modern wall, 
about fifteen feet above the ground. Roman inscriptions 
are very rare at Jerusalem. A squeeze of it will soon be at 
the London office. Dr. Bliss has now excavated more than 
a thousand feet along the line of the old southern wall, 
and has uncovered the foundations of several towers. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 20TH. 
THE BREAD OF LIFE.—Joun 6: 25-35, 








GOLDEN TEXT.—He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 
—JOHN 6: 31. 

NotEs.—“‘ On the other side of the sea.’’—At Capernaum. 
———'* When camest thou hither ?”—No wonder they could 
not understand how he got there. ** Signs.’’-—Miracles, 
80 called as signs, or evidence, of his Messianic right. 
** Because ye ate.’’—It was not for his Messianic teachings 
that they cared, but for the physical advantage.——-—“ The 
meat which perisheth.’’—Like those barley loaves.——— 
“* God hath sealed.’”’—Hath proved his authority by mira- 
cles.———"* That we may work the works of God.”—This 
probably does not mean that we may do miracles, but that 
we may do the things that will secure his favor.——— 
“*What doest thou for a sign?’—Just asif they had not 
just seen a great miracle; but they wanted some perma- 
nent help, like manna, continually so that they need not 
woRk.———Our fathers ate the manna.”’—Ate it regularly, 
year after year.—-——‘‘ As it is written.’’—Ps. 78 : 24, 25. 
Quoted from the Septuagint, but not accurately.———“‘ It 
was not Moses.’’—It was God ; and it is also implied that 
the manna was only material bread, of no great value com- 
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pared with the true bread out of heaven.——“‘Giveth life 
unto the world,.”—Spiritual life, and given not to the Jews 
alone, but to the whole world.—_——‘ Evermore give us 
this bread,” —Even yet they did not understand what was 
meant, but felt it meant some good which they desired 
even if they did not understand it.———‘‘He that cometh 
to me.”—The parallelism of the next clause shows that 
coming to Jesus is the same as believing in him. 

Instruction.—It wasa good sign that they followed Jesus 
about so. Their action was not very rational; but they 
knew he helped them, and they wanted him to teach them. 
If you do not understand very well, yet keep looking after 
the truth, and love and follow those who have the best 
spirit and can teach the truth. 

Those Jews had the idea that Christ was to give them 
some great temporal advantage; that he was to free them 
from the Romans, and give them a happy, easy time. So 
some people now forget that the great work of religion is 
to cleanse the soul and stir up right feelings toward God 
and man, and they look for advantages to themselves. They 
judge a church by the social advantages they get from it, 
and they blame it if it does not correct social evils. It cer- 
tainly ought to do this, but indirectly. Men saturated 
with the spirit of Christ will want to purify society; so 
that church members will do it, if the Church does not do 
it as an organization. 

We need to keep in mind the contrast between earthly 
and spiritual things, between’ the bread of earth and the 
bread of Heaven, between living for time and living for 
God. One kind of meat keeps the body strong for one day; 
the other feeds the soul eternally. 

This true bread is first said to be given us by Christ; and 
then that it is Christ himself. The meaning is first that it 
is Christ’s teachings, his doctrine, his principles, and then 
his example. These are what he gives us, they are himself. 
Receiving them makes us his disciples. ‘There is also im- 
plied obscurely, as yet, that Jesus will give his life on the 
cross for us, 

“What must we do?” is the most important of all ques- 
tions. We should each of usask the same question of the 
Master. 

Jesus answered the question simply, that it was to be- 
lieve on himself. The only way to believe on him was to 
accept him as their Master and try to obey his teachings. 
Those teachings are given in the Sermon on the Mount. 
They are the doctrines not of formal but of spiritual reli- 
gion, of religion of the heart that is real. ; 

The Gospel of John resembles the Epistles of Paul in 
making much of faith in Christ, that is, accepting him as 
Master. 

For us, the best sign Christ can give is his teachings. 
We need no miracles, only doctrine. No other doctrine 
strikes us as so divine as that of Jesus. 

We are not to give Moses credit for what belongs to God, 
So Paul suys that man may plant or water, but only God 
is the giver of the harvest. Whatever blessings temporal 
or spiritual we may have, we should give the chief praise 
not to man but God. 

The words of Jesus do indeed give life tothe world. It 
is his doctrine that has created Christendom and given it 
all that is really valuable. Our civilization is Christian. 

The love of God in Jesus Christ quenches all the hunger 
and thirst of the soul. It is reasonable and it is self- 
evidencing. It makes one happyin trials, because it looks 
beyond the veil. it teaches how one may please God, and 
how one’s own soul may be made like Christ. 

All comes through Jesus Christ. He is the bread of life. 
We areto believe in him because he is the Truth, he teaches 
the truth, he gives us himself in his life and death. 





Charities. 


By the will of the late Eugene Kelly, of this city, 
there is left to those executors and trustees who may 
qualify, and to Archbishop Corrigan, jointly, the sum of 
$110,000 to be divided among Catholic asylums and other 
charitable institutions of New York, $10,000 thereof to such 
Hebrew charitable institutions as they may approve, Mr. 
Kelly says: 

“ This expression of my preference is not to be construed as 
creating a trust or conferring any rights on any institutions, 
such as are above suggested, nor does it subject the legatees to 
any obligations to account for the disposition of the fund, the 
legacy being made to them absolutely. I make this expression of 
preference in favor of the Catholic and Hebrew institutions 
solely because other denominations are wealthier and better able 
to care for their poor.”’ 


...-The will of the late George Blight, Esq , of Philadel- 
phia, includes the following bequests : Episcopal Hospital, 
$10,000; Divinity School, $5,000; Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in Pennsylvania, $5,000 ; endowment 
of St. James the Less, $2,000; St. Luke’s church, German- 
town, Penn., $3,000. He also bequeaths to the Divinity 
School his ‘ecclesiastical books.” He likewise relin- 
quishes “all right and claim to his pew in St. Stephen’s 
Church to the corporation of that church, with the hope 
that it will allow any one of his family to occupy it who 
will be willing to pay the said corporation the regular pew 
rent therefor.” 


....By the will of the late Miss Elizabeth Donnelly, of 
Philadelphia, the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church is to receive $4,000; the Board of 
Home Missions, $2,000; the Eighth Church, $4,000; her for- 
mer pastor, Dr. Barr, $2,000; the Presbyterian Hospital, 
$500, and the Presbyterian Aged Women’s Home, $500. 





_...President Harper has announced the receipt by the 
University of $175,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller and of 
$20,000 from Mrs. Caroline T. Haskell for the establishment 
of a course of lectures on the relations of the religions of 
the world, to be given in Bombay, India. 


.... By the will of the late E. P. Fabbri, of this city, the 
um of $10,000 is left to the Children’s Aid Society, 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. y 
BRAISLIN. Epwarp, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Brook- 


COFFMAN, J. P., recently f Ss ¥ 
athena t ently from South Dakota, becomes pastor 


COLELESSER, A. J., Philadelphia, called to First ch., in Con- 
shocken, Penn. 


ees 5, H. C., Hooper, Neb., becomes pastor at Sharon Springs, 


GRIFFITH, J. T., Portland, becomes pastor at Freeland, Penn. 
HAYES, A. E., ord. Litchfield, O., December 12th. 


HIOTT, D. W., Williamston, accepts call to the Bethel i 
Wedgeftield chs., S. C, ianiae a 


HIRES, A. J., Curtis Bay, Md., resigns. 

HOUGHTON, Grorag, Farmington, Ia., resigns. 

HUPP, J. M.. (Methodist), becomes pastor of the Montrose and 
Zion Baptist chs., South Dakota. 

KLUCKER, Jas. A., South Seaville, N. J., resigns. 

LYON, W. E., Medina, becomes pastor at La Grange, O. 

NELSON, W. A., D.D., Hawkinsville, Ga., resigns, to give him- 
self to evangelistic work. 

O’KELLY, T. W., leaves Griffin, Ga., to take a course in a theo- 
logical Seminary. 

SAULSBURY, C. H., ord. December 19th, Towlesville, N. Y. 

STOUGH, A. L., Kinston, accepts call to Flint Hill, N. C. 

ee M. J., Marion, accepts call to Beach Island 
ch., 8. C. 

WILKINSON, A. L., D.D., Madison, Wis., accepts call to Cen- 
tralia, Il). 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BICKFORD. L. F., formerly of Lake Charles College, accepts 
call to Pres. ch., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
BROWN, Ricu., Palmyra, Wis., called to Forest Heights, Minn. 
BUSHEE, Ws. A., Wallingford, Vt., resigns. 
wUTER. Jas. E., Wheatland, Mich., accepts call to Fairmount, 
nd. 


— Watson H., accepts call to College ch., Wheaton, 


CHILDS, Wwa., Bridgman, accepts call to Watervliet and Co- 
loma, Mich. 

COOK, L. H., ord. Gowrie, la., December 27th. 

DeMOTT, Geo. C., ord. and inst., First ch., Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
December llth. 

meee. heme Ferp. W.,N. Walton, accepts call to Candor, 


DREW, FRANK L., Gann Valley, 8. D., called to Indianola, Neb. 
FAIRLEY, Jas. A., ord. and inst., St. Paul’s ch., Nutley, N. J., 
December 27th. 


FREY, Taos. A., formerly of Pavilion ch., Biddeford, called to 
Second ch., Biddeford, Me. 


GALER, Micu. H., Stewartville, Minn., called to Monmouth, 
8D. to Chambersburg, Mo.,and to remain in Stewartville, 
Minn. 

GRAY, Davin B., Portland, Ore., accepts call to work under the 
City Missionary Society of that city. 

GRISBROOK, E. O., Barrie, Ont., called to Worcester, Vt. 

HARRISON, Norman, Chicago Seminary, accepts call to Sec - 
ond ¢h., Onarga, ll. 

HECKMAN, Sam. G., ord. and inst. Emanuel ch., Watertown, 
N. Y., December 29th. 

HYDE, FRED. S., ord. First ch., Groton, Conn., December 26th. 

LAWRENCE, Geo. W., Brookfield, Conn., resigns. 

PENNIMAN, ALForp B., inst. First ch., Adams, Mass., Decem- 
ber 28th. 

Patan, ANDREW O., Garnett, accepts call to Ft. Scott, 

an. 

PIERCE, W~a., Creston, Ill., called to Rodman, N. Y. 

POTTLE, Ws. A., Pilgrim ch., Sioux City, accepts call to Mo- 
ville, la. 

ROOT, Frep. 8., Park ch., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

SCOVILL, Enaar E., Union ch., Cleveland, resigns, to accept 
superintendency of the Congregational Wity Missionary 
Society, Cincinnati, O. 

SIMS, Jas. P., ord. Talladega, Ala., December 1I7th. 

SMART, G. F., inst. Manchester, Vt., December 12th. 

UNGER, 8S. L., Port Byron, Ill., accepts call to Freewater, Hil- 
dreth, Moline and Wilcox, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, Epw. M., Yankton,8S. D., December 29th. 

WILLIAMSON, LAWRENCE J., accepts call to permanent pastor- 
ate, W. Dora, Minn. 

WOODWORTH, Caas. L., called to Sanford, Me. 


LUTHERAN. 


CRIST, L. B., Turbotville, culled to Dallastown, Penn. 
ELSON, H.W.., inst. St. Stephen’s, W. Philadelphia,SPenn. 
FERM, O. N., New Britain, Conn., accepts call to Sioux City, la. 
FROST, J. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Marshalltown, Ia. 
MUMMA, J. C., Dover, called to Rebersburg, Penn. 
OLSON, A. G., So. Manchester, Conn., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BESHGETOOR, Horaceg, called to Allegany, N. Y. 

BRYAN.,U. S. P., Cincinnati, 0., accepts call to Church of the 
Covenant, Chicago, Lil 

CROSS, HENRY W., Colorado Springs, Col., died December 224. 

CUTLER, F. A. Woodhaven, N. Y., resigns. 

DANA, M. McG. (Congregationalist), called to Grace ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. . 

DILLON, B. M., Greencastle, Ind., resigns. 

FOX, Louis RopMAN, D.D., died at Philadelphia, Penn., Decem- 
ber 22d. 7 

HARLOW, JAs. M., Shertsville, N. Y., died December 13th, 1894, 
aged 87. 

HILLIS, M. D., D.D., Evanston, accepts cali to Central ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Professor Swing’s.) 

JENNINGS. W. B., Macon, Ga., accepts call to Cencral ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

LEDYARD, E. D., D.D., Steubenville, called to Danville, Ky. 

LEESE, Davin, died at *The Camp Place.” Amherst Co., Va., 
aged 8). He officiated at the funeral of Pres. W. H. Harrison. 

MARSHALL, THOMAS C., accepts call to Auburndale, Fla. 

MARTYN, CaRLos, D.D,, Sixth Presbyterian ch., Chicago, II1., 
resigns. 

McAULEY, A. G., D.D., Union Tabernacle ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., resigns. 

MENDENHALL, HARLAN G., accepts call to Kansas City, Kan. 

MILLER, GeorGE D., inst. December 20th, Warsaw, N. Y. 

OVERTON, D. H., New York City, called to Greene Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

PEACH, R. W., inst. December 2ist, Quincy, Mass. 

PERCIVAL, U. W., D.D., Toronto, Canada, accepts call to Glen 
wood Springs, Col. 

VANEK, Vacwavy, ord. and inst. December 234, Bohemian ch. 
and Moravian Pres. ch., Baltimore, Md. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


. COOKE, E, J., Cleveland, O., resigns. 


CONE, Herpert D., Warren, O., accepts call to Bridgeport 
Co 


nn. 
COUSENS, N., Wauwatosa, Mich., accepts call to remain. 


GETZ, Henry §., elected rector Ch. of the Holy Apostles, Phila- 
deiphia, Penn, 

MORAN, S. WILSON, Madison, Wis., accepts call to Warrenton, 
N.C. 


REDE, WY. rs, elected rector, Rockford, fil, 
WELLE, W. G., Galion, O., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lust of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an eqviralent to their publishers for al volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD.* 


BY PROF. W. MAX MULLER. 


Tur book ‘of Dr. Davis is a good sign of the develop- 
ment of Egyptology in America. It shows that this young 
science (doubly young in America) is both deepening itself 
and attracting popular interest. Any one who confesses 
an interest for the fascinating country of the pyramids, 
its mysterious religion and its wonderful civilization, will 
welcome this handsome book and recognize the zeal and 
industry ofthe author. He will find reproductions of two 
complete copies of those papyrus rolls (‘‘ books of the 
dead”) of which he has admired the enormous length, the 
pretty hieroglyphic characters and the fanciful designs 
in museums. One is in stiff hieroglyphics, the other in 
aneat,cursive hand. This is a typographic masterpiece, 
as is, in general, the whole book. Besides, one finds a 
version of the whole papyrus depending upon that of a 
famous French scholar. This is very meritorious, So 
far the only Evglish version was the unfortunate attempt 
of S. Birch in Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt,” Vol. V (1867. now out 
of print, and sold at fancy prices). The greatest fault of 
that venerable pioneer of science was that he would 
‘‘translate” everything, even texts, still defying com- 
pletely the advanced science of our days. Pierret’s 
transiation of 1882 is, of course, infinitely superior; also 
Dr. Davis’s introduction to this ancient piece of literature 
and to Egyptian religion in general will be helpful to 
many. 

Scholars will acknowledze the great merits of the book 
in the same succéssion. The cheap reproduction of two 
expensive hooks (out of print for thirtv years) is an ex- 
tremely good and original idea, If it would find imita- 
tion, manv persons of limited means living far from the 
great public libraries would be enabled to assist the ad- 
vancement of a branch of science from which they have 
been excluded by the exorbitant prices of such facsimile 
works, The Egyptologist must admire the great energy 
of Dr. Davis, and read with interest his introduction. 
Let us not forget to mention also the manly honesty of 
the writer. Le Page Renouf (Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch.. XV, 
87) has stated how easy it would be for ‘‘ skillful plagia- 
rism” to compile a ‘‘ new translation” from the half-a- 
dozen existing versions. Orientals are used to seeing a 
great deal of such practices. Dr. Davis entirely refuses 
to decorate himself with borrowed plumes, and adduces 
his sources most scrupulously. 

But here we strike at the most vulnerable side of the 
book, its compilation character. The author has not 
been aware that this must confuse the reader and shake 
his confidence in the writer. Dr. Davia goes so far as 
to quote (p. 91) the Rosetta-stone, not after the well- 
known and easily accessible Greek original, but after 
Klein’s ‘‘ Jesus von Nazara.” He is fond of displaying 
that he has read a stupendous number of books, good and 
bad, old and new. But. it seems, he has overlooked the 
most important recent works, e. q., E. Meyer's lucid 

representation of Egyptian religion (‘‘ History of Egypt,” 
1887), which has been adopted by the leading Ezyptolo- 
gists. Erman’s work (his splendid work ‘ A7gypten,” 
1885-87, now translated into English, which contains the 
only attempt at an Egyptian mythology, in its proper 
sense, is equally unnoticed), seems to be unknown to him. 
Neither has he used the most important religious texts, 
the 4,000 lines from five pyramids published since 1882, 
or he would not have inscribed ‘‘ The Book of the Dead” 
on the title-page (cf. 53, etc.), ‘* the most ancient religious 
text of Egypt.” In compensation, he shows very wide 
reading on the line of comparative religion. But here 
he attempts an impossibility. He uses works which take 
their Egyptological material from second or third hand, 
entirely antiquated at present, without sufficient dis- 
crimination from betterauthorities. The venerable pio- 
neer, Wilkinson, was an excellent authority for the 
Egyptian pantheon in 1849, but cannot form the basis of 
our knowledge in 1894(p. 11), not even in Birch’s revision, 
On some of the most important questions of Egvptian 
religion, Dr. Davis offers only opiniones variorum which 
contradict one another completely. Thus on page 8 it is 
impossible to state his view on fetishism (the first defini- 
tion is hardly correct); on page 4 one cannot see whether 
he rejects or adopts the view (certainly wrong!) ‘of H. 
Spencer on ancestor worship; on page 81, foll., the 
contradictory statements of Tiele, Sayce, Renouf, Raw- 
linson, leave the reader in the dark, etc.; on page 40 the 
author treats, in note 1, his own (?) view, given in the text 
of the sane page with well-deserved (!) sarcasm ; on page 
41, line 15, he contradicts line 7. Brugsch’s idea of 
Egyptian or pre-Egyptian—what do we know about pre- 
Egyptians?—cannibalism is a mistake: on ancient 
human sacrifice the Memoirs of the French Mission for 
i883 ought to have been consulted. This makes criti- 
cism very difficult. 
It seems, however, that Dr. Davis inclines mostly to 
the views of Prof. Max Miller, of Oxford. But, beautiful 
and spirited as these theories are in their application to 
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Egyptian religion, they lead to mistaking the end forthe 
beginning, the degenerate for the original, and vice vers. 
The theory that the primitive Egyptian had a wor- 
ship of nature arising from philosophical ideas 
contradicts the historical fact that Egypt was not 
mature enough for it in 1400B.c. This is proved by the 
history of the reformation (p. 45) under the disk 
worshiper, Amenophis IV. The former attention to 
the sun does not prove the prominent part of ‘‘ pre- 
Egyptian” (p. 9) sun-worship, for it is plainly secondary 
in Egyptian cult, grafted upon the old African supersti- 
tions (p. 10), mostly in the full light of history. But 
even if we admit that ‘‘ primitive man” felt the awe of 
the Christian philosopher, Kant, when contemplating 
the starry heavens (n. 2), was the ‘‘ moral sensibility ” of 
Kant (p. 2) a strong factor in his religion? After some 
thousand years of religious development, the Egyptians 
came near it, it is true. But the highest expression of 
Ezyptian morality (in chapter 125 of the ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead”) is younger than 2000 B.c.. as its language be- 
trays, What a contrast between this ethical progress 
and the earliest religious texts, the Shamanic formule of 
the pyramids before 3000 B.c.! Notraceofthe pretended 
‘*holy religion” of Professor Miller (p. 8)! Also Jater, 
“lofty religions ideas which make the Egyptian stand 
remarkably alone among other nations” (p. 51) are 
mostly modern fancy (cf. p. 40, note), e.g., (p. 50) the 
(Pauline !) thought of “ putting on Osiris” (= Christ, p. 
65, etc.). The priestly king and saint (p. 4) rests only on 
the lies of some Egyptian interpreter reproduced by poor 
Diodorus ; the pastoral condition of Egypt (p. 4) upon 
modern fanciful comparison with Israel. The same 
must be said of all original monotheism (p. 5, etc., 42, 
note, rests on amistranslation), Even of theattempts to 
take all gods only as different names for one (p. 44) or a 
few personalities (p. 10, cf. 8) which ended in attempts 
at pantheism (p. 89, about 500 B.c.), the most remark- 
able are very late. The euphemism of _ those 
rationalistic times seems to be misunderstood (p. 9), af- 
ter von Stranss. The number of gods was, 4,000 B.c., not 
smaller (p. 44) but larger. That ‘‘ the statues of the gods 
(p. 11) were never regarded as actual representations ” 
is contradicted even by texts of the rationalistic period ; 
e. g., the blue skin of Amon and his predilection for a 
ram’s head formed a part of Egyptian dogmatics, altho, of 
course, a great god could assume various forms, just as 
the spirit of every defunct man might appear as a lotus 
flower or as a bird, etc. The crudities of Egyptian reli- 
gion are by no means mere syinbolism (p. 53, etc). That 
lofticr ideas existed at all times among the initiated, the 
priests and the aristocracy, as secret doctrine (p. 51, etc.), 
ought to be given up, altho this fancy appears even 
among Greek philosophers. Why were the pretended 
mysteries written in the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” accessible 
to every buyer, and inscribed on stones publicly? Page 
48 seems to be a confusion of the ka-statues and the so- 
called ushebtis, It would be unjust to dwell on many 
minor mistakes (e. g.. p. 27, the lamentations are in Ber- 
lin, papyrus number 1425, not in London), on the num- 
ber of misprints in Egyptian and European names (e. g., 
the amusing mieprint ‘‘ Pierrot,” more frequent than the 
correct name Pierret ; “Babu,” p. 31, read Bahu, etc.). 
Most people will already declare me ahypercritic. But 
with all admiration for Dr. Davis’s talent and industry, 
which makes, e. g., the chapter aftcr p. 52 very reada- 
ble, it must be stated that the greater part of the intro- 
duction has been based upon uncautious compilation, 
a system which must fail in every case. With 
a science still in its infancy, as is Egyptology, 
compilation would not produce satisfactory results even 
if limited to half a dozen of the most modern and most 
reliable books. Here, I am afraid, even the unlearned 
will soon begin to wonder why the nameof god Khnumu 
(correct p. 12) is disfigured to Chnemu (p. 12), to K(!)num, 
(p. 44), to Num (pp. 15, 44, a misreading of forty 
years ago), and most frequently Kneph (a guess, 
sixty years old). This is only one example of 
many. Such a system might have been excusable 
before 1865; but in 1894, when a number of good 
introductory books permit every student tod acquaint 
himself easily with hieroglyphics, there is no reason why 
amanof great talent, already reading several ancient 
and modern languages, should thus disclaim all original 
knowledge of Egyptian language and literature. A 
scholar like Dr. Davis should be able to master Egyptian 
grammar in the shortest time, and thus to become a 
reliable writer. I take the liberty of expressing, in the 
name of science, the wish that he would discontinue that 
strange compilation system. It would be a pity that he 
should not devote his valuable force to the promotion of 
original studies, if possible, in the same line of research. 
That largest piece of old theological literature, the 
‘* Book of the Dead,” attracted the highest attention of 
the earlier Ezyptologists, beginning with Champollion. 
Its edition and decipherment seemed to them the crown- 
ing of all Egypt>logical studies; and the number of 
books and papers on it were considerable. Traces of 
that overestimation are visible in Dr, Davis’s book (e. g., 
p. 52), ‘*the wonderful (!) ‘ Book of the Dead’ ”—a collec- 
tion of magic texts!—is compared with the Vedas, the 
Zend Avesta and the Koran. At present it has ceased 


to bs the favorite text; indeed, neglect bas taken the 
place of former overestimation. 
sons for it. 


There are several rea- 
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Strange to say, the change dates from the publication 
of Naville’s great edition of 1886. The first Egvptolo- 
gists, not being able to make critical investigations, 
were attracted only by the largest rolls. i.¢., by those of 
the latest time. Therefore, Lepsius published in 1842 
the ‘‘most complete” manuscript. that of Turin (Dr, Davis 
number II), dating, as he thought, ahout 600 Bc. It is 
more recent by some centuries. The hieratic copy of 
de Rougé (Dr. Davis, number I) dates from late Prolemaic 
time, and is far inferior, Gradually, as more and older 
conies were discovered, scholars began to see the critical 
difficulties. But they were not realized before Naville 
published his work, which was expected to represert the 
literary form of dynasty 18. This great and Jaborious 
work forms the most complete parallel to the great 
Septuagint edition by Holmes-Parrons; #.e., its principal 
value consists in showing the impossibilitv of fixing the 
correct text by simple textual comparison, The effect 
upon the scholars was that of perfect disappointment, 
avd Erman declared, in 1889, that ‘no tex'ual criticism 
could heal the indescribable corruption.” The veteran 
Egyptologist, P. Le Page Renouf, alone is publi-hirg at 
present studies and translations based on the material of 
Naville. A great number of younger Egvptologists have 
retired from it and devoted their efforts to the many 
new texts; e¢.g., those of the pyramids. These now offer 
a religious literature from 1,000 to 2,000 years more 
ancient and far less corrupt. 

We have now, alco, some real remnants of Egvptian 
mvthology. of which we find only faint hints in the 
‘‘ Book of the Dead.” But, nevertheless, after a while 
we shall have to consider again also that phase of reli- 
gious literature represented in the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” 
The difficulties are misunderstood bv Dr. Davis. who 
thinks that ‘there are probably not half a dozen per- 
sons living capable of making a correct translation.” 
After mastering a short grammar. any one will be able 
to do so (compare Renouf’s statement). But to wnder- 
stand texts which the scribes did not understand, or at 
least could not interpret in their original sense, B.C. 
1600. is a different thing. It is merely a question of 
criticism. Admitting that there is hardly a more desper- 
ate task for criticism, yet I cannot believe that it it is an 
impossible one. Let us hone that Dr. Davis will endeavor 
in the future not to let the question rest where it has 
been abandoned in 1886. 


2 
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ANNALS OF A CONVENT.* 


OuR authors were the fir-t for twenty years or more to 
pass within the closed precincts of the Georgetown Con- 
vent. They vive us a glimpse of convent life beyond the 
portal—the Treasurer’s office where “everything was com- 
fortably business-like ’’; the refectory, where ‘everything is 
beautifully clean and neat, tho the board-like tables of near 
a century ago are used, where the vowof poverty is never 
“lost sight of,” and the Sisters were ‘‘full of the merry 
recognition of the poverty enforced.” They were cheerful 
citizens of the “‘ republic of abstemiousness.” The rule of 
silence is ‘‘nevertheless governing them at mealtimes” 
and ‘““peace and pleasantness reigningin the interior."’ The 
laboratory, the library, the music hall, the infirmary, tbe 
‘‘cells,’”’ the graveyard, all were cheerful. [ven the burial 
vault ‘‘is cheerfully lighted by windows on the garden”’ ; 
the only richness in this region of simplicity being the 
consolations of faith for those who turn ‘‘their whole na- 
tures in the direction of adoration and of every virtue as 
easily as they walk, talk, eat, sleep or wake,’’ but who yet 
‘‘work without expectation of material reward or even an 
honorary one.”’ 

To pass from this chapter to subsequent ones, founded 
upon the manuscript annals the authors were privileged 
to arrange for publication, is a disenchantment. One 
comes down to earth again, for the convent ‘is a little 
above and more than earth.”’ 

Were the names of the authors not given, it might 
readily be guessed the book had been written by a Convert 
ora Religious. A born-to-the-faith Catholic, active in the 
world, would scarcely see the ‘series of curious coinci- 
dences’’ which the compilers of the annals of Georgetown 
Convent of the Visitation have seen and recorded for the 
public in the belief that ‘‘God works eternally by coinci- 
dences.” That a certain event occurred is shown to be but 
the result of a vision or seed-act of perhaps centuries ago. 
Later events are linked by “coincidences” of years, each 
fitting the other. 

St. Francis de Sales, the founder of the Order of Visita- 
tion, in 1619 predicted that Henrietta, the youngest 
daughter of Henry IV, of France, was by God desizned 
“‘for the support of the Church.” Six years afterward she 
became the Queen of England, wife of Charles I. She en- 
joyed religious liberty and secured the same for the Catho- 
lics of England and Ireland. Maryland was named after 
her. It became the sanctuary of Catholics and the abode 
of Religious Toleration to all Christians. Captain Neale 
was a settler; the mother of Archbishop Neale was his 
granddaughter. The Archbishop, when a. priest at 
Georgetown, Demerara, had a vision. St. Francis de Sales 
appeared and, “looking steadily at the missionary, said, 
‘You will erect a house of this Order.’ ”’ 

He did so at Georgetown. D.C., but it was not until sixty 
years after his vision that he saw a picture of the Saint 
and recognized the visitor of his vision in Demerara. 

Thus ‘coincidences or accidents” are linked. Some 
very remarkable circumstances are shown to have been but 
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parts of “one stupendous whole”’ and suggestion made of 
these being beyond the power of man to effect. Not only 
the founders, but the Sisters had visions. Indeed, visions 
and miracles are commonplace in the annals of the Order. 

Where the authors keep to the annals we must accept 
their statements as well founded. When they pass into 
the domain of general American History we must notice 
the defects of the book as well as its excellencies outside 
that sphere. 

Father Neale is (p. 68) represented as an attendant upon 
the victims of the yéllow fever in Philadelphia in 1793— 
as ‘‘cheering by his presence the terror-stricken flock” or 
soothing ‘‘the last hours of the departing,” after the 
deaths of Fathers Graess] and Flemming. This is incor- 
rect. He did not arrive in Philadelphia until December 
21st—months after the fever had ceased. 

Page 62 is an historical jumble. It ought to be omitted 
in subsequent editions. It will not do at this day to call 
Maryland a “Catholic province.” That would at least be 
a misnomer in view of the boastings of Catholics that it 
wasthe bhomeof religious liberty. ‘‘ A Christian province” 
it might be calle1, Nor isit historically correct that Mary- 
land Catholics fled from the ‘‘privations and disabilities 
of the Old World.” The authors themselves show (p 59) 
that Queen Henrietta Maria secured by her secret marriage 
treaty a relaxment of the penal laws. Lord Baltimore was 
not a persecuted man. He enjoyed high favor at Court, 
even after his conversion. Catholics did not rush in eager- 
ness to escape the “ privations and disabilities.” At least 
half of the settlers were Protestants. That “gentle reli- 
gious tolerance proclaimed” by Governor Leonard Calvert 
was issued by order of his brother Cecil, who was simply anx- 
ious to have his grant settled without regard to the faith of 
the people. He wasn’t any way specially concerned about 
establishing a sanctuary for oppressed Catholics; for at 
that time it was the Puritans who were getting the hard 
knocks in Englund. When they “chopped off the head” 
of Charles I, of course in Maryland they struck at the 
Catholics; but they hit the Church of England people just 
as hard, and so allowed no liberty of conscience to either 
‘*Popery” or “ Prelacy.”?” When “ Prelacy”’ got the upper 
hand it was laid heavily upon ‘‘ Popery.’”? Wien Liberty 
and Freedom were won by the ‘Glorious Revolution,” 
then Mass wag, in 1692, prohibited in Maryland, and Jesu- 
its were arrested for celebrating. After 1704 they were 
permitted to do so only in private houses; but these were 
not the ‘chapels in secret’’—the law permitted them. 
The grammar school was not on a ‘‘secluded farm known 
as Bohemia Manor’’—the maaor did not belong to the Jes- 
uits. Their farm is yet held. It isnear the Pennsylvania 
line. The Jesuits evidently believed they had located it 
within the line of Penn’s grant and thus secured religious 
liberty. Our authors err in declaring that the historian 
O’Shea (what is fame when Dr. John Gilmary Shea’s name 
is so soon forgotten ?) tells that Catholics ‘‘were forbidden on 
pain of death to enter any of the colonies except Pennsyl- 
vania.’”’ That is not correct. No such prohibition existed. 
Who is responsible for the surprising statement that 
“ Catholic Christians were not allowed to walk with their 
fellow-citizens in front of the State House in Annapolis” 
is not shown; norupon whose authority it is known that 
“many Jesuits in Maryland were seized by Protestants and 
sent off to England where they underwent long and cruel 
imprisonment.”’ 

The authors err (p. 256) in saying that in 1825 “it seems 
to have been a point of persistence with non-Catbolics to 
allude to a priest always as ‘ Mr.’ instead of ‘ Father.’”’ 

They will find that at that time very few Catholics— 
even priests—used ‘‘ Father’ as a title of courtesy and 
respect, let alone as asignof authority. It is really only 
since the stream of Catholic [rish immigration that 
‘Father’? has become the universally used title. Even in 
Ireland in 1825 and for many years afterward ‘“* Father” 
and ‘ Mr.’’ were both used by Catholics, 

These are defects which we hope may be removed in later 
editions, 

It is needless to speak of the literary merits of a work 
bearing two such names as this work carries. The opening 
and closing chapters are written with gleaming religious 
fervor, showing the ardor of faith intensified by the beauty, 
if not the sauctity, of the lives of the devoted servants of 
Christ enrolled in the Order of Visitation. The book will 
serve to lessen the antipathy of non-Catholics who may yet 
retain any of the prejudice of olden and hateful days 
against nunueries—a word that to many even yet arouses 
vindictiveness. 

The names of the socially distinguished ladies who are 
graduates of the Georgetown Convent attest the excellence 
of its educational methods and the grace and charms of 
character with which it beautifies those who have been the 
recipients of its beneficent influences. Among the Sisters 
have been daughters of General Scott and Commodore 
Jones and others distinguished in political or social life. 


-~ 
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Memoirs of the Reiyn of King George the Third. By 
Horace Walpole. In four volumes, with sixteen portraits. 
These splenetic memoirs are neither history nor biography, 
and poor indeed would be the historical equipment of the 
student who should depend upon them for his knowledge 
of the eventful reiga of the last king to whom we as Colo- 
nies ever paid allegiance. Yet no one who wishes to be 
well-informed iu regard to that period of English history 
can afford to neglect this series of contemporary photo- 
graphs, of which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have given us an 
excellent reprint. Asin the kinetoscope we see the actual 
figures of the men and women of the day pass before us in 
diminished and distant and often sadly distorted view, yet 
they live and move before our eyes. There is, too, a simi- 


lar choice of subjects. Lookiug into the sight glass of the 
kiuetoscope we do not see the philanthropist st his work,, . 
the preacher in his pulpit. the artist.at his easel, the sculp- - 
tor in his atélier; we are only shown the operations of the 
barber and the bootblack, the whirlings of the skirt 
dancer or the brutal progress of a prize fight. Never 
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in history did any nation make greater strides in 


.all moral directions than did England during this 


reign. Yet Walpole saw none of this. In all these 

pages there is hardly—we think we might safely 

say that there is not a single reference to any good 

work, and there are not more than half a dozen persons, 

among the hundreds mentioned, who are referred to with 

anything approaching respect or liking. Yet, as one must 

know the evils of society in order to properly appreciate 

the good work of reform, one must read the pages of Wal- 

pole in order to fully understand why these Colonies were 

compelled to rebel against British rule, and why the Crown 

should so easily have relinquished its claim to these valua- 

ble, if uncut jewels. Not that the author devotes much 
space or attention tous. Far from it. To him the petty 
squabbles of cabal and junto are of infinitely more moment 
than the foreign wars which were sapping the strength of 
England, or the loss of half a world of colonial possessions. 
Walpole is utterly incapable of an enlarged or statesman- 
like view upon any subject. Gifted with powers that 
might have made him a force in the government of his 
country had they not been circumscribed by an almost in- 
credible selfishness, he led the life of the barren fig tree, 
leaving behind him nothing but the withered twigs of per- 
sonal spite. Without the force to be a leader, he was too 
ambitious to beled. Wishing to be lauded as a patriot, he 
would not sacrifice the smallest fraction of his abnormal 
vanity to save the State. Small as may be our esteem for 
the author we cannot but be glad that his kinetoscopic 
mind has left us these one-sided pictures of his time. We 
can never learn the full truth about avy man or nation 
from his or its admirers alone. Inthose days there were no 
stenographic reports, hence the records of speech and act 
left by a keen, if prejudiced observer, must always have a 
value. Whatever may be thought of Walpole as a deline- 
ator of character, there can be no two opinions in regard 
to his power as a caricaturist. He seizes upon the salient 
deformities of every visage, and his broad black lines fix 
forever the worst features of each upon his canvas. In his 
own incisive words, ‘* the passions of men write a very leg- 
ible hand,” and in letters of fire has he written himself 
down a jealous, selfish, envious critic of men more useful, 
and infinitely more lovable than himself. Yet, let us give 
him his due. In an age of great intemperance both in eat- 
ing and drinking his good tastesaved him from excess. He 
was better pleased with the material refinemen's of life than 
with its grosser parts, and in that aye this was much. 
Without a bigh development of moral sense, honor, serving 
in place of honesty, kept him above the temptations of 
vulgar bribery, and literary and artistic tastes raised him 
above the lower forms of vice. 


Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting House. By 
Wil.iam Root Bliss. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $1.50.) It is difficult to discover rational 
motive for this book. There is no light in it on old sub- 
jects nor on new. It is sixteen chapters of the scandal lit- 
erature and tittle-tattle of New England, put together, as 
Coleridge justly said such work should never be, without 
sympathy, unrelieved by humor, a drone of mendacious 
malevolence, which it is as hard to excuseas it is to admire. 
Mr. Bliss’s ‘‘ Colonial ‘Times on Buzzard’s Bay” was an 
excellent work which we welcomed as having in it the 
promise of @ brilliant reputation. His second, ‘ The Old 
Colony Town and Other Sketches,’ tho still a good book, 
awakened the apprehension that the author had written 
himself out and might ere long come to the sour dregs at 
the bottom of his barrel. He has done this in Side Glimpses, 
and done it in a way to make the judicious grieve, tho 
with not enough of wit and humor to mike sport for any 
body. The two names that never fail with American 
writers of the class Mr. Bliss is dropping into are Calvin 
and Cotton Mather. As to the first, we doubt if thereisa 
school district in New England which is not sufficiently 
enlightened to pronounce Me. Bliss’s portrait a caricature. 
As to Cotton Mather, he would seem not to have read the 
recent works on that great divine, such as Marvin’s. In 
what remote corner of the globe did he compose his account 
of Mather that no report reached him of better witnesses 
than Calef or of the trend of recent opinion to the vindica- 
tion of Mather? As to thecharge that Mather truckled to 
the peop-e and veered about with their whims, it is an ac. 
cusation unheard of before, the novelty of which Mr. Bliss 
is plainly entitled to. If he will examine Dr. Marvin’s 
volume he will fiad Robert Calef and his contributions to 
the history of witchcraft in New England rated at their 
true value. He will find the monstrous tales of Mather’s 
goading the populace and cheering them on to the execu- 
tion of hisown friend and ministerial brother, the brilliant 
victim, George Burroughs, shrunk to far less imposing di- 
mensions. ‘The best analysis of Mather’s part in these 
proceedings is that by Chandler Robbins who shows that 
Mather did not promote or favor the early movement, that 
he never believed in ‘‘spectral testimony,” but protested 
against it, that the methods proposed by him would have 
prevented a single execution, and that it was very much 
under his influence that the panic finally broke down. As 
to the other sketches, there is matter enough in them, and 
of the right quality to make a pleasing comedy. But 
there is no comedy in Mr. Bliss’s pages. He strikes hard 
and not always fair. The examples of this are numerous 
enoygh; but we caunot go into them. As to his charge 
that New Enouwland life led to an abnormal or characteristic 
development of suicide, it is one of those reckless proposi- 
tions which sound like a bid for commercial popularity. 


The new edition of the late W. Robertson Smith’s Lec- 
tures on the Religion of the Semites, which we receive from 
Macmiilan & Co., was completely revised by the author 
before his lamented death. It has already received such 
high recognition as an authority of the first rapk on the 
subject, written by the most learned of English Semitists, 
that-we need do nothing furtter than call the attention of 
those not acquainted with jt to its value. It comprises 
the first series of three, and is devoted to the fundamental 
institutions of Semitic religion, and was to have been fol- 
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lowed by others on deities and worship. Among the 
fundamental ideas are the relation of the gods to thei 
worshipers, to holy places, such as waters, trees, etc.; the 
origin and meaning of first fruits, feasts with the gods and 
animal sacrifices, whether offered as tokens of fellowship 
with the gods or piacular. The volume is full of fresh and 
most interesting views, and illustrates very many passages 
in the Old Testament in a way that will be surprising to 
the reader. The author seems to avoid the sources of in- 
formation that come from the earliest Semitic literature 
and monuments, that of the Euphrates Valley, because, as 
he says, the ancient Babylonian population was not pure 
Semitic, but its religion and all itsinstitutions were mixed 
with foreign elements derived from the equally primitive 
Elamite population. For pure Semitic ideas he goes back 
to pagan Arabia, where, he says, a pure Semitic stock has 
existed from the beginning of history. One cannot help 
thinking that at times there is a large superstructure 
built on a shadowy foundation, for it requires a great deal 
of wit to select and arrange the scattered hints and vague 
superstitious survivals which may have several possible 
explanations, and to look back through them into the re- 
ligious conditions and ideas of the primitive Semitic stock, 
not yet divided into nations. The value of the conclusion 
depends very much on the assumptions that pastoral is 
much more primitive than agricultural Semitism, and 
that the Arabia of the centuries just before Mohammed 
exhibited substantially the same religious ideas and insti- 
tutions as originated three thousand years earlier. We 
suspect that any conclusions must be only provisional so 
long as the attempt has not been made to separate the 
elements that entered into primitive Babylonian culture ; 
for here we have what is really archaic and more nearly 
primitive, and the separation of the Semitic from the 
Elamite influence is not an entirely hopeless task. The 
reader may be startled at the way the Jewish religion is 
made.to grow out of the primitive religious ideas of the 
stock of which the Hebrews were a single family. Thus 
we are far from familiar with the word taboo, as applied 
to what the Old Testament calls either “holy” or 
‘*accursed,” as Mount Sinai, and the spoil stolen by Achan, 
and, indeed, the Sabbath Day. 


Catharine McAuley and the Sisters of Mercy. A Sketch, 
By K. M. Barry. With Preface by the Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
S.J. (Fallon & Son, Dublin.) This is an eloquent and 
touching tribute to a woman who, tho she died more than 
a half century ayo, lives in the memory of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church and in houses of the Order of Mercy she 
founded in every part of the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. She seems to have possessed io the high- 
est degree the spiri ual depth and richness of character 
and life which is the first condition of effective Christian 
work. Her life began in troubled times, and the biographie 
sketch written by Miss Kite Barry r. flects it all in a very 
pathetic manner. The story is told from a Roman Catho- 
lic point of view, but, as a tribute to one who in her life 
rose above the tramme!ls and limitations of sect. is written 
in a wide and catholic spirit. It presents a type of Chris_ 
tian character which may be studied with profit by Protes- 
tant readers, and shows an understanding of poverty and 
the best way of dealing with it, and may aid us in our 
struggie with the same sociological problem, which now, 
fifty years later, is on us in all 1ts force. 


The God in the Car. By Anthony Hope. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) A novel s> exceliently written, so full 
of evidence establishing the authors rigut to a high place, 
if he cared to take it, that it seems a shame to flud its sub- 
stance so insipidly prurient. A story of silly people, 
with the two central figures so couventionally common- 
place in their unholy loving that soon enough their doings 
become nauseating. Anthony Hope Hawkins’s fume will 
die in the bud if it has to beur such novels along. By the 
same author is The Indiscretion of the Duchess (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 75 ceuts), which is more of a romance, 
with a goodly dash of mystery and adventure mixed into 
its intrigue. A stolen necklace figures largely as a point 
of support for some picturesque incidents. 


Little Ike Templin, and Other Stories. By Richard 
Malcolm Johuson. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Uo. 
$100.) Wehave always felt the distinction—we can think 
of no better word—so becomingly borne by Colonel Jobn- 
son’s stories. It is genuine. Here, we say, is something 
sui generis, ard weil worth calling original. Not that any 
of Colonel Johngon’s stories bear the classical badge of 
literary immortality; they may not be long lived, but 
they are curiously and eccentrically true to some very 
droll phases of Southern life. Readers of [uk INDEPEND- 
ENT will remember one of these stories, ‘* Len Cane About 
Dogs,” a charming dialect sketch, which appeared in our 
columns some time ago. 


A Sunless Heart (New York, Ward, Lock & Bowden) 
is a sunless story, sentimental to a degree, and nota httle 
hysterical. The style is shaky in places, quite effective 
here and there, and always demanding attention. So, too, 
the characters, especially Gasparine and Lo, take hold and 
cling while we read. It is ail stage bu-iness to a great ex- 
tent, with melodramatic passion for the motive power, but 
it is right effective, and in the end leaves a sallow mist of 
discontent in one’s mind. The book is brimful of pessimism 
of the feminine gender. 


How Thankful was Bewttched. By James K. Hosmer. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents.) This story 
of a bell, which brings about a picturesque romance of 
New England and Cayada in early Puritan days, is charm- 
ingly told. The interest is both historical and poetic, and 
the reader gets an immediate impression of the scenes, in- 
cidents and characters. : 

The Burial of The Guns, by Thomas Nelson Page (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.23), containg six short 
stories of Southern life, pleasantly told. The publishers . 
have given the volume a very attractive binding, and the 
print is clear and restful. 








Master and Men; or, The Sermon on the 
Mountain Practiced on the Plain. By 
William Burnet Wright. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
#125.) This book has one merit, at all 
events. It stirs up its readers, It starts 
with aseriesof puzzles, social and religious. 
They are like Aristotle’s antinomies, or 
Kant’s, applied to sucial and ethical condi- 
tions, and get their point from the gap be- 
tween the ideal and the actual. Mr. 
Wright proves himself a master hand in the 
art of holding them up for recognition. He 
does it, too, without falling, as so many 
prophetsof this kind of preaching do, into 
errors worse than those he tries to correct, 
and which upset the basis of morality, 
social and individual. He saves himself 
from this catastrophe by a healthy recogni- 
tion of the immense moral progress of the 
world since year 30 A D. and by assum- 
ing the existence of such a solid framework 
of moral law and reality in the world that 
blessedness must consist, to use his phrase, 
vot in “positions but in dispositions,” not 
in “ changing circumstances, but by chang- 
ing the men who make the circumstances.” 
This is the doctrine that needs to be 
preached in these days of social and indus- 
trial unrest. [t is exactly what has been 
said again and again in ourcolumns. The 
meritof Mr. Wright’s book is that it repeats 
it in so many effective ways, and contrives, 
with great ingenuity, to bring forward so 
many examples to illustrate and enforce it. 
His telling little volume really supplies the 

element that bas been overlooked, or at least 

shockingly confused by many preachers on 
the practical phases of the industrial ques- 
tion. There is, of course, an intellectual or 
scientific phase of all these questions of 
economics, politics and sociology which has 
to be discussed in the light of facts and 
principles of another kind; but meantime, 
until they are settled, society can be held to- 
gether, be kept running happily and fulfill- 
ingits functions ona basisof morality which 
must be developed in human character. 

If the great functions of social life were mor- 

alized—the courts, the legislatures, the gov- 
ernments, the industries, trades, the stock 

exchanges, eccnomics and sociology would 
become as placid studies asa Botanic Gar- 
dea. Mr. Wright brings out in his way the 
substantial truth that lies back of so-called 

Christian socialism and without involving 
himself in the contradictions, confusions 
and perilous sentimentalism of this school 
of reform. We apply this remark in the 
broad sense, without committing ourselves 
to everything Mr. Wright has said. He is 
master of a moving rhetoric, which not 
only works powerfully on his readers, but 
sometimes carries himself away, especially 
in the personal sketches of Paul, Moses, 
Socrates, George Fox, George McDonald, 
Chinese Gordon and others, which he has 
introduced with much ingenuity, to illus- 
trate his points. What basis of evidence, 
for example, has he for the assertion that 
“forthe first thirty years of bis life and 
more”’ Paul ‘never felt the pinch of pov- 
erty,’’ and that “from that time he never 
ceased to feel it.’”’ ‘‘I have glanced,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘into the Mamertine prison at 
Rome, where he lay shivering because he 
could not afford to buy a cloak, but had to 
wait for the one left behind at Troas.” 
This is very effective, and we hate to spoil 
it. What right has Mr. Wright to this 
rhetoric? Itis not absolutely settled that 
even Cataline was imprisoned in the 
Mamertine. There is no evidence at all 
that Paul was there. He speaks of his 
bonds and his chain, but the place of im- 
prisonment, so far as can be traced in the 
Epistles, was ‘‘Cesar’s household,” the 
** palace,’’ probably the Pretorian quarters. 
A more serious example is his comment on 
the founding of the Oberammergau Passion 
Plays, in 1634, as an assurance against the 
plague, and the reply made by Brébeuf the 
same year at Detroit when asked by the 
Hurons how to meet the pestilence in their 
settlements: ‘“Cleamyour wigwams, abolish 
your cannibal feasts, renounce polygamy.” 
Mr. Wright asserts that these are special 
forms of ** the only two replies which have 
ever been given among men to the question 
What shall I doto be saved %’ (p. 191) and 
that, while the Oberammergau monks 
taught, ‘‘ You can be religious without 
being good,”’ Brébeuf taught the only true 
doctrine—that there is no easy way of 
standing right with God without keeping 
his Commandments. We submit that the 
monks did not exclude morality from reli- 
gion, but that their Aberglaube expanded 
religious observance into a sort of power 
and potency for sanitary precautions: 
while Brébeuf’s reply had nothing to do 
with salvation but only with pestilence, 
and shows that he had an intelligent notion 
of the connection between disease and 
dirt. 
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The Macmillans are evidently making a 
success with the ‘Cranford Series,’’ and they 
deserve to. They are manufactured uni- 
form with “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. The last vol- 
ume we have seen is Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World. By Lemuel 
Gulliver, First a Surgeon, and then a Cap- 
tain of Several Ships. With a Preface by 
Henry Craik and one hundred illustrations 
by Charles E. Brock. Mr. Craik supplies 
the text required to lead a reader through 
the tangles and puzzles of Dean Swift’s im- 
mortal satire. The prime feature of the 
book is the beauty of itsexecution and Mr. 
Brock’s illustrations, which make it a 
volume not easily forgotten, and which 
will hold the eye in comparison with the 
most striking publications of the year. 
The binding is like the other numbers in 
dark green, but with a characteristic and 
particularly clever design imprinted on the 
cover in gold, Stories of Old Greece. By 
Emma M. Firth, an intelligent retelling of 
the simpler and more poetic of the Greek 
myths. They are told for young readers with 
charming simplicity, and neatly illustrated. 
The selections are made with good judgment 
and represent those parts of Greek legend 
which will instruct the modern young reader 
most. More Bedtime Tales. By Minnie 
E.Kenny. Nothing better need be said of this 
new series than that the¥show the same 
hand and are fully as good as the attractive 
series published under the same name a 
few years ago. They are eminently stories 
for young readers, and nothing better can be 
found to be read to the whole nursery be- 
fore bedtime. The End of Elphintown. 
By Jane Barlow, illustrated by Laurence 
Housman. (Macmillan & Co. New York. 
$1.50.) An exceedingly clever poem of 
fancy in weband woof is this, from a young 
Trish writer of promise one of whose stories 
has been published in our columns. The 
versesin this poem have the true Elfin trip 
and gauze-like substance, and are alike 
charming in their illusive resemblance to 
reality and in the light, graceful fairy 
movement of the poem. From Bren- 
tano’s (New York, $1 00) we have, boundina 
singularly beautiful cover, a little 24mo Life 
of William Charies Macready, by W. T. 
Price. It is published in Brentano’s “Libra- 
ry of Masks and Faces.” Mr. Price tells the 
story of the Astor Place riot and of the de- 
plorable issue of the feud between him and 
Forrest, from the Forrest point of view. We 
cannot undertake to decide between the two, 
but readers who are interested to refresh 
their memories of the famous mob will find 
the story told at full in this little volume. 
Lullabies of Many Lands, Collected 
and Rendered into English Verse. By Alma 
Strettell. With seventy seven illustrations 
by Emily J. Harding. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.50) The author of this col- 
lection has traveled far for her examples, 
and collected them from every country in 
Enrope, including Russia and Ramania. 
The translations probably do lack some- 
thing of the mother’s croon in their Eng- 
lish dress; but it is not the translator’s 
fault that they do. They are highly inter- 
esting examples of nursery rhymes. The 
illustration is done with great intelligence 
in the choice of characteristic subjects, as, 
for example, the first to meet the reader, 
the stork for Denmark. Miss Harding 
does her work in a charming, antique style, 
with clear, soft outline and very gracefully. 
The volume is handsomely made, with 


broad margins and uncut edges. 

















John March, Southerner. By George W. 
Cable. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Mr. Cable’s trouble as an artist is 
want of constructive ability. His imagina- 
tion is rich, brilliant, kaleidoscopic, and he 
has great command of a certain twinkling 
humor. He flashes forth characteristics in- 
stead of delineating characters, and gives 
us typical incidents loosely fluog together 
instead of life. Judged by this novel Mr. 
Cable knows neither Northern nor Southern 
society from within; his views are from 
the outside, and are the result of chance 
peeps at unfortunate moments. His peo- 
ple are all pretentious and vulgar to a de- 
gree. John March, the hero, is a cranky 
cad; Barbara Garnet, the heroine, is a 
sweetish girl whose father is a vulgar 
villain. Around these cluster a company 
of dramatis persona, not one of which 
is individualized beyond a coruscating and 
somewhat rhythmic display of certain 
characteristics from chapter to chapter. 
Southern peculiarities of voice and pronun- 
ciation are exaggerated to weakness. In a 


mountain district the inhabitants are made | 


to prattle in a half creole, half Negro lingo. 
The scenes are flashed upon us with a gar- 
ish light and never clearly and calmly pre- 
sented. In a word, we cannot escape the 
feeling as we read that here is astory writ- 
ten by a richly endowed man who for some 
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reason backs himself into his subject, in- 
stead of going in face foremost, and so never 
fairly sees it until he is done with it. He 
sheds his sympathies without knowing just 
where they are going to settle. But in 
spite of a scatter-gun style and a hop-skip- 
and-jump construction, notwithstanding 
obvious caricature and grotesque clap-trap, 
John March, Southerner is interesting as a 
romance pure and simple. It must be taken 
as a story tobe read for amusement. So ac- 
cepted, it will not be disappointing. Taken 
as a picture of life to be depended upon as 
historically valuable, or taken as a reflex 
of social forces, it isa misleading and con- 
fused jumble. It is justice to this story to 
say that the reader thoroughly and widely 
acquainted with Southern social conditions 
during and immediately following the re- 
construction period will be able to winnow 
some truthful and effective sketches from 
the mass of imaginary and quite uncharac- 
teristic presentations, The chief trouble 
with the work as a whole is its lack of con- 
sistency, continuous fiber and convincing 
naturalness. The author seems all the 
timeto have a fussy and confused sense of 
valuable materials going to waste ; he grabs 
after them this way and that, pants and 
makes faces over them, while such crafts- 
manship as he has,is dissipated in efforts to 
string together incidents more picturesque 
than useful to the main purpose. The 
effect is like passementerie, a glittering 
mass dangling loosely; attractive, but 
without distinct pattern. We have been 
tempted into saying this much of John 
March, Southerner by the charm which en- 
ters into the story,asif at haphazard, and 
zigzags through it like random lightning. 
It is a novel which reads as tho it had been 
dictated to a stenographer and never re- 
vised. It is neither literature nor life ; but 
itis delightfully entertaining to a reader 
who skips when he pleases and does not care 
much for naturalness or for the ancient 
unities, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN edition of Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle 
Book,” in raised letters, will soon be issued 
by the American Printing House for the 
Blind. 


....The Century Co. will publish Janu 
ary 10th, Dr. Albert Shaw’s book on ‘* Mu- 
nicipal Government in Great Britain,” an 
account of the systems now adopted in the 
leading citiesof England and Scotland. 


....The death of Christina Georgina Ros- 
setti, altho not unexpected, will be feltasa 
severe loss by lovers of English poetry. No 
living woman equals her in poetic gifts, 
and her religious verse is far superior to 
that of any other writer, man or woman, of 
our day. 








...eAll Chautauquans are requested to 
observe February 3d as the Lanier Memo- 
rial day, in honor of Sidney Lanier, the 
eminent and brilliant Southern poet, who 
was born February 3d, 1842, and after whom 
the Chautauqua class of 1898 is called: A 





delightful program for memorial day may 
be prepared from his own writings. 


.---Dean Stanley’s appreciation of Haw- 
thorne is given in his own words as follows : 

“Once I read the ‘Marble Faun’ as a new 
book, from curiosity ; a second time on account 
of the beautiful language; a third time because 
[ was going to Rome; a fourth time while in 
Rome, as a work well suited to the spirit of the 
place; a fifth, after I left Rome, as a pleasant 
reminder of my visit, and the sixth time be- 
cause I wanted to.” 


...-The other day The Figuro (Paris) pub- 
lished a complaint from Mr. Hector Malot, 
the well-knowy French novelist, of which 
“the following is 2 translation : 
“The Americans are called 
clever, and I have just another example 
of it. Some years ago I published a novel 
* French Vices,’ an English political story. An 
English translation, authorized by me, appeared 
in London. More practical than the English, 
the Americans in turn have republished this 
translation in New York under the title 
‘Through Troubled Waters: A Story Founded 
on Fazt; from the French.’ My name is left 
out of the title, the names of my personages are 
changed to confuse the detector, and the au- 
thor of this pretty piece of business signs him- 
self ‘Francis Dare.’” . . . 
The only correction we would make to this 
statement of M. Malot is that the book 
(issued by the Town Topics Publishing Co.) 
bears the name of Mrs. J. A. Francis Darr. 


clever, very 


..--Both French and the German journals 
have recently published the statistics of 
strikes in those countries for 1893. During 
these twelve months France reported 634 
strikes in 4,386 concerns and affecting 170,- 
123 workmen. More than one-third, namely 
238, were in the textile industries. As far 


as results are concerned, 2414 per cent. 
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ers; 3214 per cent. with a compromise, and 
43 per cent. with defeat. More unfavorable 
yet is the outcome when the number of par- 
ticipants is taken into consideration, as 
only 211/ per cent. of the strikers succeeded 
in their demands, 2614 per cent. were com- 
pelled to compromise, and 5214 per cent. 
failed entirely. In other words, 158 strikes 
with 386,186 strikers were successful, 206 
strikes with 44,836 strikers were compro- 
mised, while 276 strikes with 89.101 strikers 
were failures. For Germany the data are 
not so complete and are reported on a differ- 
ent basis. In all there were 116 strikes in 
26 different trades or lines, in which 9,356 
men participated. Thetotal time lost was 
568 weeks, representing 200,000 marks: 51 
strikes were successful, 45 ended in a com- 
promise, and 38 were total failures. 


..-** Rational Building” isthe title given 
to the section on “ Construction.” in the 
** Dictionnaire Raisonné” of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, as translated by Mr. George Martin 
Huss. It has been appearing with the 
drawings and illustrations of the original 
reproduced in the pages of the American 
Architect and Building News. and is now 
to be published by Macmillan & Co The 
same publishers will issue a series of 
‘* European Statesmen” in the stvle of the 
“Twelve English Statesmen.” This new 
series will be edited by Prof. J. B. Bury. 
“Charles the Great,”’ by Mr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin; *‘ William the Silent,” by Mr Frederic 
Harrison ; ‘‘ Richelieu,” by Prof. R. Lodge: 
**Mazarin,”’ by Mr. A. Hassall, and ‘** Maria 
Theresa,”’ ~ D. J. Franck Bright, are now 
in band. bere will be a number of other 
volumes. Macmillan & Co. also will issue 
the students’ edition of Chaucer, prepared 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, published in 
England by the Clarendon Press, a compi- 
lation of quotations from various writers, 
in the form of a day book in which the 
thought is connected, by Dr. Stanton Coit : 
a little book by Prof. Hiram Corson, of 
Cornell, on the true sims of literary study; 
the concluding volume of the third edition 
of Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,” 
and a ‘Students’ Manual of English Con- 
stitutional History,” by Dudley Julius 
Medley, M.A. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JANUARY 


begins a new volume with very attractive 
contents : 


The first chapters of 


A Singular Life 
Serial Story by ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS. 


The Survival of the American 
pe 
A Paper of great interest by Joun H. DENI- 
SON, 
The first of a two-part Story, 
A Village Stradivarius 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 

Joint Owners in Spain 
A striking short Story, by ALIGg Brown. 
Two articles of great interest on France 


The Genius of France 
By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 


Gallia Rediviva 
By Prof. ADOLPHE COHN. 


A paperof remarkable interest about the 
Japanese-Chinese war. 


A Wish Fullfiled 
By LAFCADIO HEARN, author of *‘ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan.” 


The Meaning of an Eisteddfod 
A welcome description and interpreta- 
tion of this famous Welsh festival, by 
EDITH BROWER. 


Cooperative Production in the 


British Isles 
J. M. LUuDLow. With other Papers, 
Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ 
Club. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 
Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit 
by money-order, draft, or regiatere’ letter, to 
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ended with 4 complete victory for the strik- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
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COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF 
Mr. Bryce’s Great Survey of Our 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND IN- 
TELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


Now Ready. Intwovolumes. Price, $4.00 net. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapters. 


The American Commonwealth. 


By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., author of “The Holy 
Roman Empire”; M.P. for Aberdeen. In two vol- 
umes. Third edition. Revised throughout and 
much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Vol. I., 724 pages, price, $175 net. Vol. IL., over 900 
pages, price, $2.25 net. The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.09 
net. 


“Invaluable . . . to the American citizen who 
wishes something more than a superficial knowledge 
of the political system under which he lives, and of 
the differences between it and those of other coun- 
tries . . . The fact is that no writer has ever at- 
tempted to pe edge comprehensive an account of 
our political system, founded upon such length of ob- 
servation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, 
oe 8u yrhoroughly practical in its character.”—New 

e. 





“The most complete, compact, and detailed ac- 

count of the American Commonwealth that has yet 

n written by any native or by any writer whatso- 

ever. . . . One must look far and wide, through 

conene of venanee, ~ anything a whe information 
gent criticism which are here 

found.’’— Boston Herald. or 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the completion of the Third Euition, re- 
vised throughout, with the addition of new chapters, 
of Mr. Bryce’s “ monumental work” on the politicai 


- y —_ growth of population since the previous cen- 





New Work by the late Walter Pater. 


GREEK STUDIES: A Series of 
Essays. 


By the late WALTER PATER, M.A., author of 
“Marius the Epicurean,’ etc. Arranged for publi- 
cation by Charles Lancelot Shadwell, M.A., B.C.L. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 





A new work on the late Czar. 


Alexander III. of Russia. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., author of “ Prince Bis, 
marck: an Historical Biography,” etc. A Biog- 
raphy of the late Tsar, including an account of his 
iliness and recent death. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 





A new Amiel, or Maurice de Guerin, 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by Garnet Smith. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 





Popular Edition, illustrated (price $3.00 net), of Dr. 
Seyffert’s Classical Dictionary, 


. . . 
A Dictionary of Classical An- 
. *,@ 
tiquities. 
_ Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art. 
From the German of DR. OSKAR SEYFFERT. Re- 
visec and edited, with additions by the late Prof. 


Henry Nettleship, M.A., and J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., 
with over 450 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3 net. 





Interesting Memoirs of a Son of the late Louis 
Philippe. 


Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) of the 
Prince de Joinville, 


Translated from the French by LADY MARY LOYD, 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


“A very storehouse of anecdote and incident that 
carries the reader along, and has all the charm of a 
bright and sparkling conversation.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





Further reminiscences by the Dean of Rochester. 


More Memories : 
Thoughts about England Spoken in America. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLF, Dean of 
Rochester, author of ‘*‘ The Memortes of Dean Hole,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“Sparkling with wit. genial with humor and kindly 
feeling, and weighty with wise and wholesome reflec- 
ion. . . . Ithas heen granted to few mento know 
intimately so many famous persons as this attractive 

English ecclesiastic introduces the reader to.” 
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whether you can write 
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styles, 20cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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Financial. 


THE USE OF UNITED STATES 
BONDS. 


IN discussing the gold exportations and 
the currency question two things must be 
considered ; these two are separate and 
distinct, tho «ach has a bearing upon our 
present situation. One is the effect upon 
the United States Treasury of our cur- 
rency laws, and the other is the effect upon 
the Treasury for the moment of our 
revenue laws. With the exception of one 
or two points, which it might be well to 
try to remedy by immediate legislation, 
the general question of a proper currency, 
of its convertibility into gold and of its 
elasticity, might be postponed until the 
next Congress. Such a postponement of 
the general question would not tend to 
impair confidence but rather the contrary, 
because if left in the hands of a commis- 
sion of competent financial experts who 
should investigate the whole matter and 
make a formal report, we should be saved 
from any hasty steps in so important a 
matter. The exception to which we re- 
ferred is that of the compulsory retirement 
of the greenbacks. The law as it stands 
compels the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reissue all greenbacks when received by 
him ; and as these same notes are always 
controvertible into gold the way is open 
for a continual drain of goid according to 
the financial law which makes men seek 
for the best money in a time of currency 
expansion. 

It should never be forgotten that these 
greenbacks are a debt of the United 
States, altho bearing no interest, and are 
so stated in the Government reports. 
Strictly speaking, they are not money but 
promises on the part of the Government 
to pay money. If they were retired by the 
issue of bonds there would be no real 
change in the obligation, except that in- 
terest would be payable on the bonds until 
taken up out of surplus revenues ; but this 
annual interest charge would be as noth- 
ing compared with the losses which the 
country is now suffering from the lack of 
confidence, not in the credit but in the 
ability under the present laws of the Fed- 
era) Government to redeem its promises 
in gold. When we do not need them in 
circulation, because of an overstock of 
currency, such promises are only a men- 
ace. Moreover, the Government would be 
entitled to tax bank notes if found very 
profitable, 

But this alone is not enough. Aside 
from the gold exports and aside from the 
gold taken by certain banks to replenish 
the stock from which they borrowed to pay 
for United States bonds purchased, it so 
happens that the stock of that metal in 
the United States Treasury is practically 
all of the money upon which the Govern- 
ment must rely for the payment of cur- 
rent expenses. Temporarily, the expendi- 
tures of the Government are larger than 
its receipts. Besides that, some payments 
not otherwise provided for must now be 
made, such as those required by the ma- 
turing of some of the Pacific Railroad 
bonds. Until the revenues exceed the ex- 
penses either under the present law or 
through an addition of taxation, say on 
beer, the means to borrow on short time 
must be granted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This immediate need should 
also be considered in any plan which calls 
for the issue of United States bonds for 
the retirement of the greenbacks or for 
apy similar purpose. 

The plan suggested by Mr. William C. 
Cornwell, of Buffalo, is one which may 
not be adopted in its entirety, but which 
has several points worth attention. This 
plan is to retire the greenbacks by the 
issue of bonds up to the amount of $500,- 
000,000 all told, at 24%, payable in gold, 
and redeemable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment at par ; these bonds to be issued 
from time to time under certain condi- 
tiony. In this respect Mr. Cornwell’s 
plan does not differ from the suggestions 
of others except that it allows for the re- 
plenishing of the Government Treasury 
until receipts and expenditures can be 
adjusted. The part of the plan, however, 
upon which Mr, Cornwell lays the most 
stress is that which would permit the 
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banks to issue notes up to 150% of the 
value of the bonds, but not to exceed the 
améunt ef their capital stock. Asis well 
known, one of the obstacles to the ex- 
panding of the currency under present 
conditions (after the retirement of the 
greenbacks) would be the requirement that 
notes shall be issued only up to 90¢ of the 
par value of the existing bonds, and since 
these sell in the market at about 116 it 
will be seen that there is little induce- 
ment to the banks to purchase them for 
the sake of issuing more currency. 

All financiers are agreed that if the pro- 
posed bonds were made payable in gold, 
they would find an international market 
and would sell at about par if yielding 
24% interest. Mr. Cornwell’s proposal 
that banks should be allowed to issue notes 
up to 150% of the par value of these bonds 
is in effect a permission for the banks to 
issue two-thirds of their notes upon bonds 
and the remaining one-third upon the 
assets of the banks themselves, of course 
retaining for the Government and for the 
note holders a first lien upon the aseets of 
the bank, as now. In this way the people 
of the United States could be educated by 
degrees to appreciate the fact that the 
true security for a bank note is the mova- 
ble and realizable wealth of the country 
as represented by the assets of a well-con- 
ducted bank. 

Perhaps we ought not to expect that 
public opinion would at once sanction co 
complete a change as that from Govern- 
ment bonds to bank assets as security for 
banknotes. Mr. Cornwell’s plan has the 
advantage of being a step in the right 
direction, while not requiring too great a 
ghange in public sentiment for the time 
being. But in the end we shall have to 
continue our national debt or find some 
other basis for our current money. 


& 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE first few days of the year 1895 have 
not been productive of any change in the 
underlying conditions in the financial sit- 
uation ; but factors previously well under 
stood to exist have been forced upon the 
attention of business men in a rather 
striking way, and most of the matters 
that command general attention seem to 
be construed as unfavorable. There are, 
however, reasons for encouragement as 
well as for depression, and were it not for 
the fact that Wall Street has a bad attack 
of the blues because it has little business 
to do the rest of the country might be in- 
duced to look at matters in a little more 
cheerful way. There are a great many 
merchants and manufacturers who are 
doing about as well as they were at the 
beginning of 1894, and some even who are 
enabled to make not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory comparisons of present operations 
with those of earlier years. Thereis more 
money being disbursed weekly to the 
working classes than a year ago, and in 
reckoning upon this increase in pur- 
chasing power of the masses of about 
9%, it should not be forgotten that the in- 
crease in the number of hands employed 
has been over 6%, while the decline in the 
average of prices of commodities con- 
sumed has been slightly over 54¢. Wall 
Street generally anticipates events and, as 
the saying is, ‘‘ discounts the future”; but 
the general feeling among business men, 
as well as a great many financiers, is that 
it is now overdoing the matter alittle, and 
that the country, while not on the high- 
road to prosperity by any means, has cer- 
tainly better things to look forward to. 
Improvement is checked in most direc- 
tions just now by the needless burden of 
anxiety put upon the country by the 
doings of Congress, or rather, by the long- 
continued discussions without acts upon 
so vitala matter as the currency, The 
business world, commercial and financial, 
desires to be let alone, and would be well 
satisfied to see the currency question 
given over toa selected body of men for 
examination, argument and report at 
some future time. There is believed to 
be little chance for currency legislation 
during the balanee of this Congress, and 
the remaining eight weeks might be 
given over to the consideration of railway 
pooling and a few other matters of almost 
equal importance to the entire satisfaction 
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ofthe country. It is the currency agita- 
tion alone which is causing our largesex- 
ports of gold in the face of an enormous 
favorable balance of trade. London and 
the Continent of Europe do not under- 
stand our country’s wonderful resources 
as we do, and they withdraw their credit 
and capital from us as the gold reserve in 
the Treasury declines. The free gold is 
reduced to $81,000 000 by the last week’s 
withdrawals, and already one-half of the 
gold gained by the bond issue has been lost 
by withdrawals by exporters and in re- 
demptions of legal-tender notes. There is 
talk of another bond issue. 


What has been said above gives the 
dark side of the picture. There is a 
brighter side. Merchants are beginning 
to borrow money a little more freely, and 
this favorable influence in the situation 
promises to continue foratime. It is at 
once the evidence and the forerunner of 
greater business activity—the evidence in 
so far as it reflects a desire to get duti- 
able goods out of bonded warehouses, and 
the forerunner because it means that 
some business men see enough prosperity 
ahead to make them expect higher rates 
for loans in the near future and to make 
them desirous of completing their finan- 
cial arrangements now as far as_ possible. 
The banks report larger borrowing by 
houses that are preparing for a normal 
spring trade. It is a favorable indication 
of present business that the taking effect 
of the woolen schedule of the new tariff 
caused an increase in the duties paid at 
the New York Custom House from $1,689,- 
949 in the week ending December 29th 
to $3,768,793 in the week ending January 
Sch. Rates for money have not improved 
in a marked way; but the best double- 
name Commercial paper can no longer be 
negotiated at less than 3Z. Call money 
rules at 14%, and time colla.eral loans at 
2@34. 


Stocks tended lower, with very small 
trading, being influenced by the continued 
poor revurns of railroad earnings from the 
West by roads like the St, Paul, the Rock 
Island, the Missouri Pacific and the Bur- 
lington. Gold exports also caused selling 
for both long and short acconnt. London 
offered low-priced stccks nearly all the 
week, ahd there is believed to be an im- 
portant short interest in the foreign mar- 
kets in most of the American shares which 
are actively dealt in there. Business in 
London, however, is no more active than 
it is here, and operators are copsianily de- 
serting the American market for the 
** Kafiir Circus,’ as the African mines are 
termed. 


The following is a comparison of ths 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

*Jan 5, Dec. 24. 
#495, 391,000 $492,647,000 
3 7,760,60) 
98.331,1 0 
549,291,400 
11,254,700 


Increase 
$713,000 
2, 106,490 
+624,100 
3,558,400 
110,400 


Legal tenders... 
OL: cccnsube 
Circulation 


552 184i S00 
11,405, L0G 


The following shows the relation vve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie 


73,760,699 
Legal tenders.... 


875,85704) 
98,207 000 93,8 51, 1U0 


#174,074,00) — $,72,391, 700 


$2,101,400 

+624, 100 
Total reserve... 148 300 
Reserve required 


against dep'ts. 133,211,959 


$58.2 2,05) 


137,322,850 


$54,265,350 


889,10 


$593,200 
The condition of the legal reserve cf 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
January 6th 1334—Surplus $83796,650 
January 7th, 1393—Surplus 8,942,450 
January 9th, 1s2—Surpius................0.06. 18,961,125 
January lth, 1891—Surplus + 18,384,250 
January Lith, 18%—Surplus 6,015,700 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Surp. reserve.. 


Clearings week ending January 5th.. 
Olearings wee ending December “9th. 
Balances week ending January 5th.. 
Balances week ending December th... 


* Five days, 


++ *8505,487,193 38 

+ *$23,842,771 06 
+ "44,331,208 44 
+ *27,561,361 89 
+ Decrease. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows : 
Bid. Asked. 


4s, Registered. 
4s, coupons 
New 5s, Registered 


113% 
118% 


MT 


Currency 6s, 1899 

RPI, BIE... ccccescvcccccceses sccccccccced 105% 
Cherokee, 1897 

EEE bass cpeconebbvsosawesecncns sie Us 
Cherokee, 1899............ Sbebookiavesiesnanee 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending January 5th, 1895 : 


Central 120 


| et Hettenal 
Chatham 


tt it 
7 | 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
20 265 
153 155 

cove 245 

Butcners’ and Drovers’.... j nese isu 

Central National 

Chase National. ............ 


Continental. 
Corn Exchange 
Kast Kiver 


First National of 8. I 
Fourteenth Street 


German Exchange 
Germania. 


as 
SOMMARIOD’ 000s. sveescecece 180 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... i 140 
Mercanuile liv 
Merchants’ ( 10 
Merchanw’ Exchange....., ALT Llu 
Metropolitan... H 2 
Metropolis ¥ 40 
Mount Morris 100 
Murray Hill reese 
Nassau ih 10 
231 
New York County 520 
New Yoru Nat. Exchange. 10 
Ninth : 122 
Nineteenth Ward......... ° 5 118 
North America eves 
220 
110 
275 
People’s tees 
Phenix 118 
Republic 5a 100 
Seaboard National ....... 16944 
secoud National 35 300 
120 
300 
State of New York......... 
Third National 


Tradesmen's 
Twelfth Ward 


Union Square....... 
United States National... 
Western National . 

West Side 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..Since June 380th, 1894, there have 
been coined $3,093,200 of standard silver 
dollars under orders from Secretary Car- 
lisle. It is difficult to imagine any sound 
financial policy which would warrant the 
coinage of silver dollars. 


..The price of iron ore has been so 
low during the year 1894 that profits have 
been very small indeed, and miners bave 
been obliged to work at low prices, say 
from $1 to $1.25 a day. The luke shipments 
of the Lake Superior field reached a total 
of 7,776,549 tons. 


...Five years ago no one would have 
believed that Chicago at this time would 
have lost i's standiog as the spring wheat 
center; but Minneapolis and Duluth now 
control the spring wheat crop, and the 


probabilities are that in the near future 
Chicago will receive very little or none. 


....John Edward Heaton died at New 
Haven, Conn., on the thirtieth of Decem- 
ber at the age of eighty-four years. He 
was one of the wealthiest and most phil- 
anthropic citizens of that city, and at the 
time of his death was President of the 
Imperial Granum Company. 


.-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
$5,000 Commonwealth of Mass. 5% reg. bond, 
PD s5b ShshGSO KER SEEOSE ENE ESIDSObEERsiNaeE 101% 
100 shares Weber Piano Co, com.$15.50 per share 
$91,000 West End and Riverside Elec. St. Ry. 
Co. of Montgomery, Ala 
89 shares Twisted Wire Box Strap Co., of N. 
Rosh yeeeeenohcbebeasnerbesen sbeeeaneeennnaeenel 85 
.. Wilhelm A. Lippert was arrested 
last week in Cincinnati to answer for for 
geries aggregating $500,000, said to have 
been committed in Cape Town, Africa. 
He was brought to this city and lodged in 
Ludlow Street Jail. The forgeries were 
said to have been committed tive or more 
years ago. 


....George Frederick Vietor, senior 
member of the firm of Vietor & Achelis, 
importers of dry goods, has been elect da 
director of the National Park Bank in 
place of Eugene Kelly, deceased. Mr. 
Ebenezer K. Wright, the President of the 
Bank, is now the senior member of the 
Board of Directors. 


.-The Plant Railway System and its 
connection, the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, have notified the orange growers of 
Florida that, in consequence of the great 
lors sustained by them owing to the recent 
cold weather, they will carry what 
oranges may have been saved at one-half 
the regular rates. 


..--The Riverside Water Company, of 
Riverside, Cal., has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. The liabilities are 
nearly $600,000, and the assets amount to 
$1 245,000. No water rights will be in- 
jured by the present troubles, and it is 
expected that as soon as the new issue of 
bonds can be placed the receiver will be 
discharged. 


... Another great irrigation scheme has 
been prc j:cted in Southern California by 
the Columbia Colonization Company, with 
a capital stock of $4,000,000. It is pro- 
posed to construct a dam at Victor, im- 
pounding sufficient water of the Mojave 
River to irrigate 350,000 acres of land on 
the north slope of the San Bernardino 
Mountains. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad passes through the land, 
which is said to be susceptible of easy 
cultivation. 


--Ou the night of the twenty-sixth of 
December a cold wave struck the East, 
and was general from Manitoba to the 
Gulf of Mexic». It is estimated that two 
million boxes of oranges were frozen on 
the trees in Florida, making a loss of 
about $4,000,000 for that State alone. One 
hundred miles south of Jacksonville on 
the St. John’s River, the cold was so in- 
tense that oranges froze solid... In conse- 
quence the orange growers in Southern 
California are very much encouraged, and 
have advanced the price of their oranges 
$1 to $2 a box. 


....-The Times, of Newark, N. J., used 
plate matter in its newspaper. In conse- 
quence, the Union printers quit work and 
non-union men were employed. The 
Trades Council urged its members to boy - 
cott the paper, and attempted to persuade 
business men from advertising in it; in 
consequence of which The Times suspend 
ed publication a few weeks ago, it being 
said that this was in part brought about 
by the action of the Trades Council. The 
late proprietor of The Times sought an 
injunction restraining the Essex Trades 
Council from carrying on a_ boycott 
against his paper, and Vice Chancellor 
Green has filed a decision restraining the 
Essex Trades Council from boycotting 
The Times in any shape or manner, 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all sums from $5 
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and upward, not exceeding $3,000, paya- 
ble January 21st. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable on demand. 


United States Bonds: 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALI. OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 
FRED W.PERRY, aon’ LAgent. 
‘2 WALL ST,N. 








“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. stint: 


Boston, Mass. 
_ Please mentioa THE INDEPENDENT, 


VIRCINIA FARM 


700 Acres for $5000. Good Lond, 
Lar amaatig timber. well watered, lerge orchard ; new 
dvelling & rooms and hall; large barn, tenant’s house 
and other outbuildings, Write tor Iree e rats — 
WR. CH ABREEN ACO é v 








(ey / Seem- high to many inve stors to he 
/ absolutely safe, but hundreds of Con- 
servative Banks regularly huying 
/O Municipat Warrants know the 
f covtrary. We mate a specialty 
of warrants. and always have de- 
sirable issues for lacge or small buy- 
write for details, 
WASHING CON IMPROVEWENT CO. 
Bankers. $t Equitable Buil¢ing, BOSTON. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - ~- 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company ‘offers its 544* Deben- 
tures. Write fo for r deseription. 


ers. 





6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business form20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu. 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indiannpolis, Ind, 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal pet to 
lender, Twenty-t»o years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Ridg.. lows Falls, In. 











SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad. 


. Gress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING GOMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus..............26 e200+.- 150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pavy of Hartford,t onn,, under Supervision 
Banking + epartments of tonn., New Vork, 
Masa. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a ihe depository for moneys 
aid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at acy time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may s;emain with the pg 
Executurs, administrators, or trustees of esta 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and eae 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES 


CHARLES S, SMIT 


SAMUEL SLOAN, TH, 
WILLIAM Roc KEFELLER, 


D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

GEOKGEBL se 

WILLIAM LIBB 

JOHN CROSBY HHOWN, 

EDWARD COUPER, WM. WALDORF aSTOR, 
» BAYARD CLLTLING, JAMES STILLMAN, 

JOHN CLAFLIN. 


DULUTH. 


“Thave recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Daluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. Lhave scudie: the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend oj events. [ have been 
—— at the number of promine..t men who have 
spoken to n.e recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curreu in the opinio:. that itis to havean early and 
immense develop:neut.’—fne late Gkornak W. 
CHILDS 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


2 E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mion, 


GusTAV H. SCHWA 
RANK LYMAN, B'klyn, 
SEOUGE F. Vieror, 








The National Park Bank of New Yor 
Capesas. SEES ai camer inn cacti aes <,000,000 
Surplu sais tithe: <matinneniinnambaien 3.900.800 


Postity Ts EQUAL TO 
N THE COUNTR 

EBEN®ZER k! ae, Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDW AKD bk. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE. 8. HICKOK, Ceska. EDWARD J. BALD- 
WwW Ass't Casnier. 

DIREC TOKS: Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Josepn T. Moore, Stuyvesant ‘Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbacn, Charles Scribner, Edward Cc, 
Hoy!, Edward &. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Beimunt, Richard Delatield, Francis RK. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok ° 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, M), 
High-class long aud short investrents, Write us. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








DIVIDENDS. 
NATIONAL BANKS, 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, Dec, 21st, 1894. 
SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable January 5th, 18%, to which date. 
from December 3ist, tue transfer bonks will be closed, 

ALr RED iH. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
THE NATIONA L. BANK we NORTH 
ME HIG A IN NEW Yo 
} New YORK, i, 1894, 
82D DIVIDEND. 

Asemi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
has been declareu upon the capital stock of this bank, 
payable on anu after Wednesday, Jan 2u, 185. The 
transter books will re.nain closed uutil that date. 

TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


ae. ENA ATO: NAL BANK OF hs EREPU Fa 
c. V YORK, December 2ist, 18%4.—The 
Boara of Gemenire have Ubis vay declared a dividend 
of FoUK (4) PERK CENT., tree of tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 18%, until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. H. STOUT, ¢ astier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 











230 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, JAN. 1ST, 1895, 


The Board of Trustees have declared the usual in- 
terest under the provisions of the by-laws for the 
six months ending the 4st Dec ember. as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 anu upward, not excee fing $3,00), pay- 
able on and after the third Monday, being the Zist 
da ef this month, 

The itntere tis carried at once to the credit of de- 
positors as principal on the Ist inst, where it stands 
exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the passbooks at any time 
when required on and after the 2ist inst. 


MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 
_ ROBERT 8S. HOLT, Secretary. — 


THE Bow ERY SAVINGS 1 BANK. . 
AND ti BOWERY 
w YouK, December 10th, 1894. 

A se ga annual di iaend, at the rate or FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum, bas been declared, and will be 
creditea to depositors on all sums of Five Dollars 
and upward, and not exceeding Three Thousand Dol- 
lars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, and will be 
payable on or after Monday, Januar 1895, in 
accurdance with the vrovisions of the by-laws 

Dividends not called for will be credited to each 
account and be entitled to future interest the same 
as a depusit. 

By order of the Board of Truste 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President, 

ROBERT LEONARD, Secreta oh 

ISAAC P, MILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THY R FRANKLIN SAVINGS BAK, 
and 648 8th Ave., corner 4?d St. 
QIxTy-NiNTH baa ate val DIVIDEND.—On 


seponttore entitled thereto on all sums of 





eras evenings, 6 to 8 o'clock. Closes at aM on 
Saturday. Assets, $6,950,000. Sur lus, $650.00. 
ARCHIBALD NER, President. 


WM. G. CONKLIN. nnn og 





THE NEw YORK BAVINGE. pANK, 
AVENUE, COK. MT 
The a... have ordered that the ieee to be 
credited to depositors January Ist, 1895, shall be at 
the rate of FOUK PER CENT, PER ANNUM, from %5 
to $3.0-0. Be is made x. - Gass January 10th 
will draw eaten from Janua 


y ist 
EDERICK Ht Gilson, pPyesitent. 
RUtUS H. WOO rea: 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, _ Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 2d, 1895. 
EIGHT Y-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand, 





DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





pas mICe: IGAN CENTRAL RAIL- 
OAD COMPANY. 

TREASURER'S Opproe. GHuANI CENTRAL STATION, } 

EW York, December 20tn, 1894, 

The Board of Directors of this ¢ . ompeny he have this 

day declared a divideud of 1W SENT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payahle on Friday, the Ist day of 
February next, at tnis office. The transfer books 
will be closed ®t noon on Saturday, the 29th day of 
December, and will be re-ope: ed ou the morning of 
Monday, the 4th day of Perea, vext. 

D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK Nh dire FIRE INSUR- 


No, 124 noweny. . ew" YORK CITY 
At a mee ing of the Board of Directors held Friday, 
December 28th, 184, a semi anual dividend of Three 
(3) Per Cent, was declared on the capitai stock of the 
company, payable Januory 2d, 1895. Transfer books 
closed uutil that date. 
J. FRANK PATTERSON, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 


NEW YOuk«, 27th December, 1594. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUAKTER per cent., payable at this 
office on the 15th day of January next, to stockhold- 
ersof record at the closing of the transfer books on 
the 3ist inst. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


t= Record of Cash Receipts <= 


The Total Cash Receipts of 
THE INDEPENDENT for De- 
cember, 1894, were almost 
14 per cent. greater than for 
December, 1893. 





Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
eis for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years# 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One month........$ 25 | Six months........$ 

Three months.,... Nine months...... 

Four months..... 11 One year........... 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.......seeeeseees 

One year each to two subscribers..........- 


Three years to one subscriber.........- 
Three subse 





one 


SSEssss SkE 





Five subscribers one year each....... cciccee SOO 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Oopies 1U cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘¢TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time basexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. ~ 
Pond’s Extract gives sure relief from Pain. 
used its use is continued. 
genuine.—Adv. 


O’NEILL’S JANUARY SALE. 

AFTER the pushing and crowding and rushing 
of holiday trade, Messrs. H. O’Neili & Com- 
pany, of Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty- 
first Streets, have been in the habit, for many 
years, of offering a great line of seasona ble 
goods in all the ‘atest designs and styles of the 
very best makes and quaiities at great reduc- 
tious from previous prices. ‘his is done in order 
that their regular customers, in both city and 
—, may have the advantage of exceptional 

»portunities, and fur the further reason that— 
i e good merchants: they do not carry guods 
over to another season. Just now, as is usual at 
this time of year, they are offering linens of 
every description in great variety and at prices 
which must soon close out their immense stock. 
In furs, tov, they are offering bargatus which, in 
view of the fact that the catch of Alaska se “als 
this season has been a small one, are surprising; 
and any lady who has any desire tor an Alaska 
seal jacket or fur garment of any sort should not 
fail to take adv ntage of this really wonderful 
opportuaity. Silks, dress goods and ladies’ jack- 
ets have been reduced to prices which, it is 
safe to say, have never before been known. 

Messrs. H. O’ Neill & Company deliver all pur- 
chases by express free of charge to any point 
within a radius of one hundred miles of New 
York City. It is not necessary that customers 
should visit any other store than O'Neill's for 
auy purchase they may desire to make, as this 
house carries a large line of goods of every kind 
suitable for men, women, children and family. 
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Refuse imitations of the 








SOMETHING ABOUT ADVERTISING 

Ir is now generally conceded that judicious 
advertising isa profitable investment. No one 
more thoroughly appreciates its potency as a 
factor in procuring and developing business 
than those upon whose shoulders rest the inter- 
ests of the great railroad corporations of this 
country. Every endeavor is made by them to 
— the salient teatures of their respective 
ines as prominently as possible. 

Take, as an illustration, the publicity given 
the famous Empire State ‘Express of the New 
York Central—palpably the result of clever 
advertising. Its record has been heralded the 
world over as the fastest train in existence to- 


ay. 

one of the novel methods that has been em- 
ployed to make this train familiar with every 
one bas just come to our notice. It is the co- 
operation of the railroad and the manutacturer 
in joint advertising. We have before usa 
handsomely designed label advertising a joco- 
motive black finishing varnish, just Fone on 
the market by the Buckeye Paint and Varnish 
Company, Toledo, O., styled ‘999 Locomotive 
Black.” Forming a part of the trade mark is a 
miniature cut of engine No. 999 and ath ae 
the legend, **New York Central’s Empire 
State Express Engine 999, Fastest Locomotive 
inthe World.” Another instance isthe Empire 
State Express writing tablet—at present so 

popular with the school children—manufactured 
o the Smith & White M t’g Company of Hol- 
yoke. Mass. On the cover of this tablet is an 
exquisite balf-tone reproduction of the Empire 
State Express. 

The interests of the manufacturer and the 
railroad are inseparable, each being dependent 
upon the success of the other ; and it is obvious 
that this co-operative advertising must be pro- 
ductive of the very best results.— Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 
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THE SALE OF THE CENTURY. 


EHRICH BROTHERS 


Sixth Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


Beg to announce that they will place on sale to-morrow the entire stock of 


J. Lichtenstein & Sons, 


Formerly of Twenty-third Street, near Sixth Avenue, bought by us for 


$172,500.00, or about 60 cents on the dollar. 


BY FAR THE CHOICEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK EVER PLACED ON 
SALE IN THIS CITY. 


oO TA NT This un pavalicied sale is not only vomernable for LOW PRICES, pat also from 
IMP R e the ruck that THE GOODS are STRICTLY SELECT 
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HE most successful farmers and gardeners 
buy their seed —— from the growers ; for 
this reason we raise la 
kinds, especially Cabbage an 
latter is extra tine this season. 
tains more varieties of ~— seed, and none more 
of the new that are real 
for an illustrated selection from our new special- 
ties, which we will sell at half rates. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, _ 


rgely the most risky 


nion Seed. This 
No catalogue con- 
y good—see outside cover 
Catalogue free. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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EHRICH BROTHERS. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of Mes:rs Ehrich Brothers, in 
another column, who announce the sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, of the large steck of 

Lichenstein & Sons’ goods, recently purchased 
by them, including mantles, gowns, furs, silks, 
millinery, laces, etc., etc. 








c 4 
Constable K3 Co 
RICH FURS, 
Fur Carriage Robes, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Sroadwvaup LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Taffeta Plisse 


(REGISTERED) 


A new All-Silk Fabric. 
Shown exclusively in this city by 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SuccessorstoA. T. STEWART &CO., 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND{OTHSTS., 
NEW YORK. 








We Have No Unsalable, Bankrupt, 
Shopworn Assigned Goods 
to Sell. 


THOSE ARE LINES WE DO NOT 
TOUCH AT ANY PRICE. 


Read this 


SILK NEWS 


slowly and weigh every statement. 


BLACK SILKS. 


20 designs in new BLACK BROCADED 
TAFFETAS; would be cheap at 90 cts.... 


” 66c. 
71¢. 


We have a Grenadine Sale going on, 


98c., 1.48 and 1.98. 


(This isa cut of 50 per cent.) 


PRINTED SILKS 


FOR SPRING OF 1895. 


You really have to see 
opened every hour, 


Black Brocades, re ewe Satins and Gros 
Grains; ought to sell at 1.25..... 


them; dozens_of pieces 


9c. qualities go at 


27 in. White Jacquards 


High Art Printed Japs. 
ever shown in these; 


Prettiest designs 
very cheap at 1.00..... 


63c. 
66c. 


For 90 Cents you may take your pick of 1.50 and 
2.00 lines. These will all go quickly. 


25c. SILK COUNTER 


will be loaded for this week. Chance of a lifetime 
to get Black and White Japs, new striped Wash 


In NOVELTIES your choice in 450 pieces of 
1,25 Silks; will cost you just, per yd 





Silks, Surahs, etc. Every piece worth 0c, 
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January 10, 1895 


O’NEILL’S — 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY SALES. 


TABLE LINENS, 


250 pieces Bleached Trish Dainask, 
40c., 50c., 
65c., to 1.00 4 vo. 


REGULAR VALUE, ‘0c. to $1.35. 
500 pieces Unbleached Damask, 


35c., 45c., 
50c., to 7/SC. yp. 


REGULAR VALUE, 45c, to $1.00, 
1,200 dozen Five-eighths Napkins, 
98c., 1.25, 
1.50, ro 2.25 voz. 


REGULAR VALUE, $1.25 to $2.98, 


750 dozen Three-quarter Napkins, 


1.35, 1.50, 
1.75, ro 2.98 voz. 


REGULAR VALUF, #2.00 to $4.00. 


5,000 dozen Huck Towels, fringed, 


hemmed, and hemstitched, 


1 O°: 
EACH. 
REGULAR VALUE, Le. 


2,500 dozen Webb's Irish 
Huck Towels, 


23°: EACH. 


REGULAR VALUE, 35c. 


Linen 


150 pieces Glass Toweling, 4 inch, 


1 22° YD 


WORTH %c, 


CLEARING OUT 
Balance of Our Stock of 


BLANKETS 
At Less Than Cost. 














Her Majesty s 
CORSET. 


Guaranteed not to break, change 
its shape, injure the health, or de- 
stroy the fit of the modiste’s best 
creations. It is proof against per- 


spiration and moisture, and will 


neither corrode nor soil the under- 
wear. 

WE ARE THE ONLY HOUSE 
in the city carrying a full line of 
these corsets and offering the 
services of an experienced 
jitter to customers. 


LADIES’ 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


The following articles are all well 
made, of fine material and perfect 
shape. 

1,000 Ladies’ Fine Muslin, Cam- 
bric or Lawn Chemises, Drawers, 
Skirts, 


trimmed with clustered tucks, inser- 


Gowns and handsomely 
tions and deep ruffles of torchon, 
Point 


lace or fine embroidery, 


59c. AND 79c. 


REDUCED FROM 861.19 and $1.39, 
750 dozen Ladies’ extra fine Cam- 


de Paris, and Valenciennes 


bric, Lawn and Muslin Goans, 
Skirts, Chemises and Drawers, ele- 
gantly trimmed with clustered tucks, 
insertions and deep ruffles of very 


fine laces and embroideries, 


98c. 


REDUCED FROM &1.7% 


One lot Ladies’ 


all sizes, in black, Cardinal and 


Navy. 
1 98. 


REGULAR VALUE, $3.80, 


fine flannel or 
Cloth Waists, handsomely trimmed, 


Cireular Capes of Close-Curled 


Persian Lamb, best quality, plain or 
fancy satin linings, 


49.00 AND 69.00. 
REDUCED FROM $79.06 AND $97.00. 


Fine Eastern Mink Circular Capes, 
heavy fancy silk linings, rich, dark 


furs, 
69.00. 


REDUCED FROM $98.50. 


Best quality Electric Seal Circular 
Capes, collars and edging of Alaska 
sable, heavy satin linings, 


19.98. 
REDUCED FROM $82.50, 


Alaska Seal Jackets, finest quality, 
organ plait and coat backs, extreme 


sleeves, 
179.00. 


REDUCED FROM $28.00. 


Extra quality Alaska Seal Jackets, 
coat and umbrella backs, 


149.00. . 


REDUCED FROM $270.00. 


Seal Plush and Cloth Double Capes, 
fur trimmed, 


At Half Regular Prices. 


SILKS. 


5,000 yards Wash Silks, 


OAs. 


100 pieces Black Satin Brocades, 
choice designs, 


69°. 


WORTH $1.25. 


50 pieces Black Faille Francaise, 


89°. 











WORTH $1.3. 


IMMENSE “REDUCTIONS 
LADIES’ JACKETS. 


Wool Cheviot Jackets, fitting 
shapes, extreme sleeves, half lined 
with satin, blacks and blues, 


4.98. 


REDUCED FROM $8.75. 


Long Jackets of Bradford Twill 
Cheviots, tight-fitting shapes, coat 


backs, 
7.98. 


REDUCED FROM $14.75. 


Long Jackets of fine Wool Chin- 
chilla Cloth and Imported Coverts, 
silk velvet collars, half lined with 


«9.75, 


REDUCED FROM $16.75. 


Long Jackets of Persian Boucle 
Cloth, half lined with silk, organ 
plait or coat back, 


11.98. 


REDUCED FROM $24.75. 


UNUSUAL VALUES 


BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS GOODS. 


All-wool Fancy Suitings, 45 inches 


wide, “ 
xy 


wilthe VALUE, 79%. 


All-wool Melange and Jacquard 
Suitings, 52 inches wide, 


49° YD. 


REGULAR VALUE, $1.10 to $1.29. 


All-wool Black Novelty Cheviots 56 
inches wide, 


69° 


aeaul nan VALUE, $1.35. 
Imported 
styles, 


98" » 1,25. 


REGULAR VALUE, 81.45 and $1.89, 


Black Crepons, new 


ALL PURCHASES DELIVERED BY EXPRESS FREE OF CHARGE AT ANY POINT WITHIN A RADIUS 
OF 100 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY. 
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JSusurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 
ON THE REBATE QUESTION. 


IN the issue of THE INDEPENDENT for 
December 27th we printed ‘‘An Open 
Letter to the President of every Life In- 
surance Company in the United States” 
on the subject of Rebating, and suggested 
one way in which the evil could be 
stopped. We sent a copy of this open 
letter to the presidents of the different 
companies asking them for their opinions 
upon the same, and print herewith the 
answers. ~ 

THE INDEPENDENT being almost the only 
journal devoting critical attention to in- 
surance matters which reaches the public, 
feels that it has a duty to perform to the 
companies and to the public, and that if 
abuses creep into the conduct of the busi- 
ness of life insurance it is the duty of THE 
INDEPENDENT at least to attempt their 
reforms. With this end in view the open 
letter upon Rebating was written. 

There is no question in the mind of any 
one knowing the facts that rebating as it 
exists to-day is one of the great abuses of 
the life insurance business. It is also the 
unanimous opinion of the officials con- 
nected with life insurance companies that 
rebating is an evil, and they are all will- 
ing to admit thatit should be stopped. In 
order that it shall be stopped, every presi- 
dent must act for himself, no matter what 
any other president does ; and it is quite 
possible that the position taken must have 
in view the fact that possibly his company 
may not write so large a volume of busi- 
ness, but it will be the ‘‘ best business.” 
Butto make the reform a general one, as 
several presidents suggest, two practices 
should be discontinued; the first, the 
payment of large commissions on the 
first year’s business, and the second the 
offering of prizes to agents to bring in 
a large amount of business during the 
calendar year. The enormous commis- 
sions are-not genuine, and if they were 
they would be robbery. They are offered 
for the purpose of being rebated. The 
companies that offer them are to blame 
and not the agents, and no pretense will 
excuse them so long as sixty or eighty 
per cent. commissions are allowed. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not strenuous that its 
own suggested method should be adopted, 
tho, if it were, rebating would be stopped, 
and that is the only end desired. If the 
presidents will agree upon any efficacious 
plan, and having agreed, stick to it,a 
great evil will have been eradicated and 
a large measure of justice done to the old 
policy holder. Will they do it? 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE | 

NEW YORK LIEE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 

346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, Vecember 28th, 1894, | 
{DITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—I have your esteemed favor 
of the 26th instant with inclosure. The 
suggestions you make are excellent, and 
they meet with the hearty approval of this 
company. We will join in the carrying 
out of the same. Very truly yours, 

Joun A. MCCALL, Pres. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., | 
New York, December 26th, 1894, ) 
Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir:—A sensible and practical sug- 
gestion on a fault that needs reformation. 
The nature of the particular business of this 
company, as you are aware, is not such, 
however, that “ rebate” affects it. No im- 
putation of this kind has ever been made 
against us, nor could be. 

J. R. HEGEMAN, Pres. 





OFFICE OF 

THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE Co., 

20 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
January 4th, 1895, 
EpITtor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to the article you 
sent me with note December 26th, 18.4, I 
would say that I am convinced that the 
only way to abolish the rebate system 
would be a reduction of agents’ commis- 
sions, iacluding sub-commissions, to a scale 
of say from 20 to 30 per cent of the first 
year’s premium, and to a do. of say from 5 
to 714 per cent. fora limited period there- 
after. 

The commissions must be low enough to 
allow of no rebate. 


Yours respectfully, 
H, WESENDONCK,. 


| 
| 
} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THER MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL i 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, Dec. 27th, 1804. | 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your 
favor of the 26th inst., inclosing a copy of 
“* An open letter to the President of every 
Life Insurance Company in the United 
States,”’ in reference to the practice of re- 
bating. In reply thereto, it is with pleas- 
ure that I state that this company has 
always vigorously opposed this demoraliz- 
ing method of obtaining business. We are 
willing, as we have been in the past, to co- 
operate in any earnest and practical effort, 
aiming at reform. 

I trust that this agitation will not be 
quieted until its object is attained. 

Very truly yours, j 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Pres. 





OFFICE OF THE | 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NEW YorK, December 27th, 1894. | 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—I have read with considerable 
interest your open letter on rebating, and 
fully concur with you that something 
should be done, and at once, to kill this per- 
nicious habit. I am not prepared to say 
that the method suggested by you is the 
proper one, or that it will produce the de- 
sired result. In my judgment, the most 
effective manner to discourage rebating 
would be to reduce commissions. A move- 
ment in this direction by the larger com- 
panies would be quickly followed by all the 
others. They hold the key to the situation, 
and must lead in any reform movements, 

Trusting you will be instrumental in 
bringing about a measure of this kind, [ 
remain, Yours very truly, 

H. B. STOKEs, Pres, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
752 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N, J., ( 
December 28th, 1894. j 
NDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

My Dear Sir:—I have yours of 26th inst. 
asking me to tell you if the article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of this week meets my ad- 
proval. You know my views so well on the 
subject of rebates and on the subject of 
Tontine policies that I hardly need to say 
that I am and always have been opposed to 
both. In my opinion, the postponement of 
the distribution of surplus to the end of 
long periods, instead of making yearly 
distributions, has been the mischievous 
cause of rebates and other evils now exist- 
ing in the business, I think I see signs that 
the widespread recognition of these evils 
will lead to some remedial measures in 
which the managers of all the companies 
will doubtless co-operate. Yourstruly, 

AMZI Dopp, Pres. 





The following letter is written by the 
President of one of the leading life insur - 
ance companies with the request that his 
name be not used : 


EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your article was a most excellent one, 
and I congratulate you uponit. I only 
trust it will have the desired effect. I am 
sure, if such a fight as you have com- 
menced, is kept up, that intelligent public 
opinion, if nothing else, will compel these 
able insurance men of your city to stop the 
evil. The old policy holders, who paid full 
price, are a vast mulitude compared to the 
privileged few who received their insurance 
at less than cost, because of the rebate. In 
every other legitimate business, properly 
managed, an increased business brings de- 
creased pro-rata expense. It is for the 
three great New York Life Insurance Com- 
panies to demonstrate the falsity of this 
simple business principle. Evidently they 
have succeeded to their own satisfaction. 
They have certainly done wonders in the 
immense increase of their business ; and for 
ten years past they have been likewise suc- 
ceeding in reducing the dividends and 
profits of their host of patrons, their old 
policy holders. 

I wish you much success; and your good 
work will certainly bring you the thanks 
and gratitude of all good insurance men, 
and the almost millions of policy holders. 


OFFICE OF THE j 
WASHINGTON LIFE LNSURANCE CO., | 
21 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEw YorK, December 27th, 1894. 
EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:~Your favor of the 26th inst. is 
received, with proof of article to be pub- 
lished in your paper this week. 

We have never had but one opinion in re- 
gard to rebating, and that is, that. it is a 
great evil; but it is an evil that never will 


he remedied by legislation—it is far worse 
now than before the passage of the anti- 
rebate laws—nor by any plan yet proposed, 
including that in your article this week, 
which can easily be evaded if there is a dis- 
position to do it. 

The trouble is that there is a common 
incentive among the parties in interest to 
continue the practice ; the applicant wants 
a rebate, and if it isn’t offered him, asks 
for it—the agent wants it ; for altho he may 
give away his first year’s commission, he 
will perhaps get a bonus at the end of the 
end of the year, and will get renewal com- 
missions in future—the “ President” wants 
it ; because every policy issued, at any cost, 
counts in the struggle with some rival 
president to do the largest business ever 
heard of. 

Never will rebating cease until General 
Agents are satisfied with the commissions 
of twenty years ago, and until the ambition 
of every President is to do the best business, 
at the lowest rate of expense, absolutely 
without regard to the volume of insurance 
issued. Yours very truly, 

W. A. BREWER, JR., Pres. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, )} 
HARTFORD, CONN., Dec, 27th, 1894. ) 


EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—I have before me your favor of 
December 26th, inclosing a copy of article 
which appears in THE INDEPENDENT of this 
week, addressed ‘‘ T'o the President of Every 
Life Insurance Company in the United 
States.” This company (the Avtna) has al- 
ways endeavored to maintain a conservative 
course in its efforts to obtain » reasonable 
amount of new business from year to year, 
in the recognized most healthy sections of 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. It has never attempted, by large 
expenditures, to secure an_ excessive 
amount, and through its officers has always 
discountenanced the rebate system as de- 
moralizing to the business, and has adopted 
what has seemed to its officials all the nec- 
essary precautions to prevent its agents 
from indulging in any such efforts to secure 
business ; and, we think, with a reasonable 
degree of success, 

Your statement that rebating, or the pay- 
ment of excessive commissions, is done 
entirely at the expense of the old policy 
holders, may be entirely true ; and they un- 
doubtedly pay the bills, as you suggest, by 
a reduction of the dividends upon their pol- 
icies when declared ; but in the case of the 
tna no such complaint can be made, as for 
nearly twenty years, owing to its conserva- 
tive management and its system of annual 
contribution dividends, it has been enabled 
uniformly from year to year to increase its 
returns to its policy holders; and in pursu- 
ing the same course in the future, its officers 
have entire confidence in its ability to main- 
tain a record which is unequaled in the 
history of life insurance. Yours truly, 

M. G. BULKELEY, Pres. 








CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, r 
HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 27th, 1894. ) 
EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of 26th inst. 
is at hand, asking me whether the sugges- 
tions made in tbe inclosed article (which 
appears in THE INDEPENDENT this week) 
meet my hearty approval, etc. 

It is now several years since a meeting of 
companies was called in New York to con- 
sider the question of rebate, at which meet- 
ing 1 ventured to predict that if the com- 
panies did not voluntarily take effective 
steps to abolish the practice different States 
would pass laws to prohibit it. 

I am surprised at the statement that “ re- 
bating to day is carried on nearly or quite 
asextensively as it was two years ago.”’ It 
may be so in New York and some other 
places; but it is not true, so far as I have 
knowledge, in most places. As this article 
well says, rebates are at the ‘expense of 
older policy holders,” are unnecessary, de- 
moralizing to the business, and in every 
way, in my judgment, indefensible. But I 
have little hope that the practice will be 
thoroughly eradicated until the strife for 
the largest volume of new business shall 
cease, and unnecessarily large commissions 
are paid. 

I cannot say that I approve the proposed 
remedy. To ask two or three different par- 
ties to sign a statement with every appli- 
cation made would, in my opinion, cause a 
good deal of trouble ; and in the belief that 
the great majority of those who make ap- 
plication now know nothing of rebate, I 
think such a course would arouse suspicion 
and many difficulties would arise in such a 
practice. Yours very truly, 

; T, W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
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THE ConNecTICUT MUTUAL LiFe INsUR- } 
ANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. > 
December 27th, 1894, 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 26th instant with 
proof of your open letter on rebates, and 
asking if I approve its sentiments. 

I approve all kinds of righteousness. So, 
probably, will the rebate offenders—on 
paper. Asa practical measure likely to be 
adopted by them, your suggestion will ex- 
cite admiring surprise. You don’t know 
their ways. They have been condemning 
the practice—in each other—for a good 
while. I tried once to get them to agree to 
some things with a sufficient and effica- 
cious guaranty. They wouldn’t do it, 
even after they agreed to do so; and you 
will have no better luck, and cannot get a 
bond that will hold. Then they wanted the 
legislatures to help them out by forbidding 
rebates; and it was done. Now they want 
the law to obey itself in spite of them. They 
will obey it only in case they do not lose 
business by so doing, or, at least, if the 
other fellow doesn’t get any away from 
them by reason of their obedience. The 
views and professions of the Ne York 
companies on the rebate business have be- 
come tiresome, not to say nauseous, to 
those who kuow their history. This con- 
tinual reprehenston of sin and repentant 
posturing by the chief sinners is just a bit 
of a reflection on the moral and intellectual 
perspicacity of the spectators. If I may 
give you a frank opinion, | would drop the 
subject and let them stew in their own 
grease. You won’t get to be their Moses. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAcoB L. GREENE, Pres, 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST | 
COMPANY, OF PHILADEPHIA, . 
PHILADELPHIA, Dee, 27th, 1894. ) 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—Let the scheme to stop rebat- 
ing proposed in your open letter be given a 
trial. Doubtless you have considered the 
question whether it could be carried into 
effect unless every company should become 
bound by it. If any company, large or 
small, and especially if large, should refuse 
to be bound, it would be found that the 
last estate was more intolerable than the 
first; for with the attention of insurers di- 
rected to the subject of rebating as never 
before, the company holding out would 
have greatly improved chances. The effects 
of rebating are somewhat mitigated at 
present by the circumstance that a majori- 
ty of insurers are ignorant of the existence 
of the bad practice. But to ask every in- 
surer to declare that he has not received a 
rebate is to give a wide publicity, and many 
persons would stop to ask whether they 
were not surrendering a privilege or ad- 
vantage which they could secure by insur- 
ing in another company. 

How much would we hear of rebating, if 
commissions were brought down to a rea 
sonable basis?’ Are such rates of commis- 
sion as eighty per cent. cf the first premium 
paid for any other purpose than to enable 
theagent to rebate ; and isit not practically 
a condition of receiving such a rate of com- 
mission that the agents shall rebate ? It is 
a libel upon the honorable agents of this 
country to lay the odium of rebating upon 
them. They are, with few exceptions, un- 
alterably opposed to it, as detrimental to 
their interests as well as to the interests of 
the companies they serve, It is within the 
power of every company to compel its 
agents torefrain. The majority of agents 
wonld need only asign and the others would 
be compelled. The plea that a company 
cannot control its agents is a very damag 
ing admission. It certainly ought to be 
able to enforce rules for their proper govern- 
ment. 

It is curious how we devote ourselves to 
new schemes, and fail to carry out old ones. 
The adoption of the anti rebate laws resulted 
immediately in an almost entire cessation 
of the practice in the States in which such 
laws were passed ; but when it was found 
that the laws were not enforced, the prac- 
tice broke out afresh, and more particularly 
in the last month of each year when the 
pressure for business was made upon the 
agents. 

The failure to enforce the laws came from 
pushing a sound sentiment to an absurd 
extreme. The recognition of social ties 
among agents, and the reliance upon moral 
suasion in the efforts to improve the busi- 
ness, made it difficult to bring the Under- 
writers’ Associations in the different cities, 
tothe point of instituting a prosecution 
against members which would result in 
their disgrace. The absurdity of the lenien- 
cy has been sufficiently demonstrated. We 
want prosecutions, and a good many, all 
over thecountry. Whether the new plaa 
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proposed is attempted or not, we will need 
prosecutions, and especially we will need 
them iftkis new plan should prove impera- 
tive. Respectfully yours, 
JUSEPH ASHBROOK. 
Manager of Iusurance Department. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

As regular as the firsc day of January 
arrives the United States Life Insurance 
Company priots its annual statement—a 
commendable promptoess. Elsewhere our 
readers will find the forty fifth statement of 
this company, to which we invite attention, 
The assets of the company are $7,093,276.39, 
and its surplus as regards policy holders 
upon a four per cent. basis is $508,384.90, 
The policies issued by the United States 
Life are indisputable after two years, and 
are payable without discount immediately 
upon receipt of satisfactory proofs of loss. 
The company during 1894 paid to policy 
holders $934,534.73. 

The F ince Committee is composed of 
George G. Williams, President of the 
Chemical National Bank; E. H. Perkins, 
Jr., President of the Importers’ and Trad- 
ers’ National Bank, and James R. Plum, 
leather merchant. Mr. George H. Burford 
is President, and C. P. Fraleigh is Secre- 
tary. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
PANY. 

INSURANCE companies may come and in- 
surance companies may go, but the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company bids fair to 
run on forever. Iucorporated in 1794 it is 
not only hale and hearty in this year of 
our Lord 1895, but during the past year has 
added greatly toits previous strength, 

The company has assets of $8,645,735.62. 
Its net surplus is $2,500,346 87. During the 
year tbe gross assets have been increased 
$1,267,643.59; its reinsurance reserve has 
been increased $1,070,264. The net surplus 
has been increased $203,576 90. If any of our 
readers are hesituting about where they 
shall place their fire insurance, a perusal of 
the statement of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, published elsewhere in this 
paper, will convioce them that the Hart- 


COM- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ford Fire is certainly a safe company to in- 
sure with. 

The President is George L. Chase ; Secre- 
tary P. C. Royce. 





THE AZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THERE is Scarcely a reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT over forty years or age who in his 
boyhood did not hear of the A<tna Insur- 
ance Company, and, quite likely, at that 
time he heard of very few other companies. 
It was always spoken of as the ‘Old 
Etna,” and in the most affectionate terms. 
This was because of its then considerable 
age and its stability. The company now 
presents elsewhere in our columns its sev- 
enty-sixth annual statement, and our read- 
ers will see at once that it isa remarkable 
statement of a remarkable company. 

Its total assets amount to $10,847,816.36, 
its net surplus to $3,197,847.27, aud it has a 
cash capital of $4,000,000. The company 
advertise a fact to which we call special 
attention, namely, that its paid losses in 
seventy-six years have been almost at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a year. It goes without 
saying that the company has had the bene- 
tit for many years and has now of the very 
best underwritiog talent. 

William B. Clark is President, James F. 
Dudley is Vice President, and William H. 
King is Secretary. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
is one of those excellently managed, vigor- 
ously conservative companies of which it is 
a pleasure to speak. The company’s annual 
report shows that on the first of January 
their assets amounted to $27,000,000, and 
their surplus as to policy holders amounted 
to $3,310,456 56. It increased its assets und 
surplus during the year, and wrote $11,721,- 
820 in new insuraoce. It has policies out- 
standing amounting to $103,671,924. The 
Provident Life and Trust Company offers 
many desirable forms of insurance suitable 
for the needs and wants of every person, 
and we confidently recommend it to all who 
are looking for life insurance. Joseph Ash- 
brook is Manager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Clubbing List for 1895. 


Individuals, reading rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, can do so through us at the club price—named 
in second column—in addition to the regular subscription price of THE INDEPENDENT, 


viz., $3 per year : 


Regl'r Club 
Price. Price. 
Amateur Photographer, . $2 0081 75 
American Agriculturist, . 1 501 
American Gardening . . 
American Naturalist, . 
American Poultry Yard, 
Aréna. The, > a 
Art Amateur, : 
Atlantic Monthly Magazine, 
Babyhood, 
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1 50 1 25 
5 00 4 50 
4 00 8 60 
4 00 3 50 
100 90 
Californian Ill. Magazine . & 00 2 50 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, 1 50 1 85 
Century Magazine, 400 8 7% 
Chautauquan, . 200190 
Cosmopolitan, - 150140 
Critic, 3 00 2 90 
Cultivator and Country Gen- 
tleman, 2 50 2 00 
Decorator and Purnisher, . - 4003 50 
Demorest’s Family Mag’z'ne, 2 00 1 75 
Eclectic Magazine, . 5 00 4 50 
Electrical World, . 3 00 2 70 
a -~ aes & Mining Jour. | 
5 00 4 50 
English ‘Tllustrated *Maga- 
zine 1 50 1 35 
Forest and Stream ( (new subs. 
only), . . 4 00 3 50 
Forum, . . 8 00 2 75 
Frank Leslie’s Ilust’d W'kiy,4 00 3 50 
Frank Leslie's sient r 
Monthly, 3 00 2 70 
Garden and Forest, . 4003 50 
Godey’s Magazine, 100 90 
Golden Days, . . 8 00 2 60 
Golden Rule... . . . . 2001 50 
Good Housekeeping - « - 200180 
Harper’s Bazar,. . . - 4003 50 
Harper’s Magazine . 4003 50 
Harper’s Weekly, Z 4 00 3 50 
Ha re r’s Young ‘People 
eekly) . . 2001 75 
Home and Country, . . 2502 00 
Home Journal. 200 1 75 
Homiletic ee ( new subs. 
MD, > « 3 00 2 50 
Housekeeper, . - 100 80 


Regl'r Club 
Price. Price. 
Illustrated American - $4 0 50 
[llustrated London News, . 6 00 5 25 
Journal of Education, . 2 50 2 40 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
| = - - 100100 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 8002 50 
Littell’s Living Age,. . . 8 00750 
McClures Magazine, . 1 50 1 25 
Magazine of Art, . 8 50 8 00 
Missionary Review of the 
World (new subs. only), 2 50 2 25 
Nation, . . . 8002 8 
New England ‘Magazine, 8 00 2 70 
North American Review, . 5 00 4 50 
Our Day 100 90 
Our Little Ones and the Nurs. 
ary, « 1 50 1 35 
Outing, . - 8002 6 
Deana Monthiy, 8 00 2 60 
Peterson’s Magazine, 100 90 
Phrenological . ournal, - 1501 25 
Popular Science Monthly, . 5004 75 
Poultry World, 1 25 1 00 
Presbyterian and Reformed ~ 
Review (new subs. “hue. 00 2 75 
Public Opinion —_ su 
only), ° 8 00 2 50 
guieet, 1 50 1 38 
eview of Reviews, (new 
subs. only), . . . 25022 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . 8 00 2 75 
Scientific American, . . 8 00 2 75 
— American Supple- 
5 00 4 50 
Scientific American (and ‘Sup 
lement), : 7 00 6 00 
Scribner's Magazine, ; 3 00 2 75 
Silver Cross, . . - 100 8 
Sunday School Times, 1 50 1 25 
Treasury of aanenl 
Thought, . 250 200 
Tribune (N.Y.), Weekly, 1m 9 
ee (N, Y.), Semi- Week- . 
ly - 20017 
*rurt Field, and Farm . . 400350 
Yale Review, : 3 00 2 70 


Rates for publications not named above will be furnished upon application. 
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January 10, 1895. 


76th Annual Statement of the Condition of the 


AZ TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the 3ist day of December, 1894. 





Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire,) 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland,) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 


Other Claims, 


Net Surplus, 


Total Assets, 


Seventy-Five Million One 


WM. H. KING, Secretary. 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland,) 


ve 000,000 co 


3,059,277 73 
oo. ee 62,117 68 
260,560 91 
25,752 85 
152,259 97 


3, 197,847 27 





$10,847,816 36 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-SIX YEARS, 


Hundred and Forty-Two 


Thousand Dollars. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice Pres't. 


E. 0. WEEKS, F. W. JENNESS, Assistant Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages 
of the United States and Canada. 





1895. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WKSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all "Liabilities: 
tte-Insurance Fund, - 
Unsettied Losses and other ‘claims, - 

Net Surplus, 7 - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1895, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


1895. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO, W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisca. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1895. 


- $1,000,000 00 
$1,732,000 2,041,280 00 
309,280 
ES : 508,297 79 


$3,549,577 79 





1851. 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1894. 


ASBSETS...........cceecceeses seveee $8,588,870 17 
LIABILITIES 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 








Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 





Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


Assets, 








THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY tO. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses $4,608,992.53,. ATION, 


— —-, 


























January 10, 1895. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year ending December 31, 1894. 


To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actu- 
aries’ Table (N. Y. State 


standard), including divi- 

IO Si cwsccacesecseoen pean $6,498,783 00 
To claims in course of settle- 

ment, proofs received........ 38,040 00 
To claims in course of settle- 

ment, no proofs received..... 36,100 00 
To premiums paid in advance. 3,776 61 


To liability for lapsed policies 
presentable for surrender.... 
To accrued rents and anpre- 


2,285 00 





sented accounts ............. 5,906 88 
To surplus as regards policy 

i nnn geabalre 508,384 90 

MN sage sss ceecesenciesansees $7,093,276 39 


BALANCE SHEET. 





Cr. 


By bonds and mortgages...... $4,504,290 31 
By United States and other 





Was viicics ors sieeicisaie-iemerniernist 1,702,375 83 
By real estate........  catawuue 57,000 00 
By cash in banks.... .......... 153,910 73 
By cash in office........ paraipaars 1,103 59 
By loans on policies........... 268 986 51 
By loans secured by collaterals 91,799 42 
By balances due by agents, se- 

COUPER. c0cccciciecee eeeawineness 14.287 38 
By interest accrued........... 91,71 19 
By deferred premiums, less 

cost of collection............ 100,644 85 
By premiums in course of col- 

lection, less cost of collection 107,606 58 

OR ick s ves orianecsevcecucves $7,093,276 39 


On the former basis of valuation (i. e., American table and 4 1-2 per 
cent. interest) the surplus is $937,732.90. 
Payments to Policy Holders during 1894; Dividends, Death Claims, Ma- 


tured Endowments, etc., $934,534.73. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry W. Ford, 
Nathan F. Graves, 
H. K. Thurber, 
Henry C. Hulbert, 
James R, Plum, 
George G, Williams, 
Anthony Wallach, 


Oliver P. Buel, 





Charles P. Fraleigh, 
John P. Munn, M. D., 
George H. Burford, 
Alfred 8. Heidelbach, 
Alfred Wheelright, 





OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.....President 
C. P. FRALEIGH............ .... Secretary 
A. WIIEELRIGHT...,.Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM T. STAN DEN Raeeeiegie’ Actuary 
ARTHUR C. PERRY..........6+6+ Cashier 
J. By MON ciicssesscevece Medical Director 


Home Office, 261, 


Edw. Van Volkenburgh. 





Francis L. Leland, 
E. H. Perkins, Jr., 
A.S. Frissell, 

John J. Tucker, 

J. H. Houghtaling, 
Thomas Russell, 
Edward P. Steers, 


David J. Dean, 
Charles E. Patterson, 
John M. Toucey, 
Wm. T. Standen, 
Solomon W. Albro, 
Geo. E. Fisher, 
Donald B. Toucey. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Chemical National Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER................ Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Im. and Tr. National Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM ..... ecaipmepeseds Leather 


262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





Tak 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 


—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins, Dept , N. Y. 


Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 


21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
< Philadelphia. 
KIGHTY- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital.........--ceeseeeees soreaes sataaes $500, 
2 sa a. ee 2,108,141 72 
Surplus. over all Liabilities......... ++-+++++ 76,973 7 


TAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 18%4.,82,683,115 46 
THOMAS LL MUNTOO MIR Ys Pr 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Soe RT LI Ties tt: 1883.-037-399°497 33 


“$1,666,635 23 
FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


5.1 
wail at the old life rate pee 
nnual Cash distri utions a are paid upon all pol- 





_ ~ | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up ap yo values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BEND Te i ee freeicont 


Aad cite Cena ER, Vice-Pres 


Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See, 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice-President. 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorK, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist Decemter 1893......... $8,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies ..j, marked off Ist 

_1,403,200 31 

4,597,068 47 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893.........-...0006 Q 


Losses paid daring the same 

PONE ines ccccccccsccccessscese $1,892,970 00 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,988,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GEBCIMALEd BE... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 1,086,828 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 
Cash in Bank,.......sscccsssessecseecesveesees __ 205,600 46 

AMOUNLE......cceccceereeseeeees seeeeee eee $12,055,058 40) 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 

n will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled, 

Adividend of Forty per cent. tis declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1895, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. HH. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERI¢ 
A. A. RAVEN EDW'D FLOYD TONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H, MAC 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS ALDKON P. BROW 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, RASON HA RD, 
WILLIAM DEG ,’ ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. W GUSTAV AMS 
HORACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINE 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE,  CHRIs’N p& THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS UKANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, SVERETT FRAZAR, 
U, A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HE RD, 


WLE 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. PHEBAU Ub. 
W. DENTON SMITH 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Presioem. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 


Cash Capital..................666 $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ISMODy CEO sscccccccccvcccccsesoce . 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus... ....cccccccceeeees 1,576,595 3S 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Groms ABBeCtS............6cccceeee 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POL!CIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, © { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTSIWANTED. 
1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H- BURFORD........... President. 
a. 


eescacesoccccercesecccocs coe Secretary. 
WHE RAW RIGHT eeecccccoecess Assistant Secretary. 
a. A cN we more. 





. FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE a can LIAMS..... Presa. Chem. Nai. 
CKER Builder 


Bank, 
JOHN J. TUCKER... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
E. H. PERKINS. JR., 
Pres. Rie ters’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most r plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN BLE TERM POLICY,which 
to the insured the greatest possible amount o 
comeay in the event of death, at the lowest ible 
Brees sefit cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
3OME POLICY,which embraces every valuable fea- 
oes of Investment insurance, and which in - —— 
the insured m 
CoLLa’ r ERAL S ITY FO \ x t oy 
extent of the full on --+ wa iaade in ac- 
pe om mg with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to represent the 
ee A Giel to address the President, at Home 
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ADMONITIONS TO WOMEN. 


SOLOMON declares, *‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house ; but the foolish pluck- 
eth it down with her hands.’ With mul- 
titudes of women to-day the question is 
how to render permanent in the future the 
home if the bread-winner dies or becomes 
feeble through age. The policies of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company willsolve 
the problem, and set at rest any haunting 
fear of a possible future made even more 
desolate by poverty and want. 

No other company can show such finan- 
cial results to its members, While men 
have slept, the policies of The Mutual Life 
have steadily increased. By day and night 
the work goes bravely on. The records of 
hundreds of policies in this great Company 
havé’been published far and wide, giving 
figures of results which deserve to be 
written on tablets of gold. 

The policies of The Mutual Life of New 
York furnish insurance thatirsures, The 
moment the first premium is paid the 
holder of the policy is a member of the 
Company, entitled to the full face of the 
policy when it matures in accordance with 
its terms. The policy is guaranteed by 
the great family fund of $190,000,000, and, 
unlike a membership in a benevolent order 
or an assessment co-operative, there is no 
deduction in the amount because of the 
failure to pay assessments on the part of 
unwilling ‘‘ Brothers.” 

If the husband and father, the bread- 
winner of the househuld, is beset on many 
sides by the smooth-tongued and plausible 
emissaries of assessment brotherhoods or 
fraternal orders with high-sounding 
names and many-titled dignitaries, let 
him not be persuaded to waste his time 
and money in joining assvciations which 
are liable, like Jonah’s gourd, to wither 
away in a night, and whose speedy end is 
as certain as the fate fi reshadowed upon 
the wall of Belshazzar’s banquet hall. 
The history of all these organizations is 
one of lamentation and wo, and the record 
of one is like unto another, 

Advocate a policy of insurance in The 
Mutual Life of New York while yet the 
husband and father, the bread-winner and 
care-taker, is in the full physical health 
and vigor which pertain to early, lusty 
manhood. Generous beyond compare is 
the Great Company, but JusT also, and it 
cannot accept applicants in failing health. 
Its benefits must be sought by the well 
and strong while they are so. Delays are 
dangerous. Disease and death come like 
the thief in the night. 

The wage-earning powers of a healthy 
man, be he merchant or mechanic, minis- 
ter or layman, lawyer or doctor, are at 
their best between his thirtieth and fiftieth 
years. A twenty-year endowment policy 
issued by The Mutual Life will help secure 
and maintain a comfortable home when 
is reached that period in life when every 
man and woman feels the necessity for 
more rest and recreation and less of the 
daily grinding toil that grows harder as 
the years roll on, 

Because of what it has already accom- 
plished, The Mutual Life of New York has 
millions of earnest advocates all over the 
civilized world. The sweetest voices in its 
praise are the silent prayers of thankful- 
ness that ascend from the hearts of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans whose lives 
have been gladdened by its beneficence. 

Life Insurance in The Great Company 
means independence ; not only for the wife 
and the children, but in after years for the 
insured himself, It signifies the extin- 
guishment of a mortgage ; the payment of 
debts ; the avoidance of the charity of 
others. It means self-reliance ; seif-re- 
spect ; self-help. Providence helps those 
who help themselves. A well managed 
Life Insurance company is a more divinely 
appointed institution than an Hospital or 
Almshouse. 

Women have been the chief beneficiaries 
from Life Insurance ever since it became 
a factor in modern civilization, The 
Great Company, The Mutual Life of New 
York, has paid more money to widows 
and orphans than any other company in 
the world. It has been the benefactor of 
women and children to the extent of over 
$140,000,000. Can there be any stronger 
reason for the confidence of every woman 
in this fair land? Mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, see to it that in the matter of advo- 
cating a policy in The Great Company 
you are as “‘ Prompt as The Mutual Life, 
—Adv, EmILy Cog, 
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Old and Young. 


THE BLESSING IN THE CURSE. 





BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





THIs tree fell not from slow decay, 
With gradual loss of leaf and flower 
Grown barren, lifeless, day by day : 
But sharply, in a single hour, 
The ax laid low its wonted power 
While the swift sap within it ran, 
Exultant in its native dower 
Of strength that knew no measured span! 


Think you the common use it serves 
To hedge the field, poor sundered tree ! 
Can dull! at once those myriad nerves 
That thrilled so late with ecstacy ” 
Who knows what pulses wild and free 
Cling round its fibers as before ? 1 
What blind, instinctive strife to be 
Part of that lavish life once more ’ 


Nay, were there misery more than this 
Of the hewn tree-trunk ? Still to know 
The throb of the live air, yet miss 
Its potency of overflow ¢ 
To fee] that yet the bud might blow, 
And the shorn bough its growth attain, 
Would careless nature but bestow 
That strange, elusive spell again ? 


And yet, the blessing in the curse 
Could clearer vision recognize, 

That God’s whole balanced universe 
The weight of useless wo denies, 
This mystery of sacrifice 

Should seem with sudden meaning rife, 
The curse a blessing in disguise, 

And pulse of pain but pulse of life! 


Forever to the self-same end 
Work good and evil, joy and pain, 

As chords discordant meet and blend 
Harmonious in one perfect strain. 
While sun and season wax and wane 

Still mounts the world from sphere 

sphere ; 
Count not the bitter struggle vain 

Which bring that glorious goal more near! 
Boston, Mass. 


to 


_ 


A MOSLEM MISSIONARY. 


BY MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL, 





THE old Egyptian cemetery at Assiout 
is a desolate, sandy tract of land, with a 
desert stretching away on either hand. 
Each grave is furnished with double 
gravestones, placed as seats for the two 
recording angels, Munkar and Nekir. 
After death, say the Mohammedans, the 
soul stays with the body for four-and- 
twenty hours. During this time it is 
questioned by the spirits who descend, 
one bearing the book for the good, the 
other that for the evil deeds of the de- 
parted. When the answers are noted 
they rise, with the volumes, to the throne 
of Allah and, according to their contents, 
the soul is rewarded or punished. 

The tombstones at first stand side by 
side; but, in the loose sandy soil, they 
soon sink and lean apart at various 
angles. No flowers grow there; no 
woman would even dream of coming to 
plant any there. Such as it was, how- 
ever, it hada visitor in the person of an 
old, blind beggar. Ibrahim had not al- 
ways been poor and forlorn. He had 
once been a prosperous dragoman wear-e 
ing gorgeous apparel and earning much 
backsheesh by guiding English and 
American tourists through his native 
land. Now he was dependent upon the 
charity of those pious believers who daily 
distributed bread to the needy from the 
doors of the mosque. 

Ibrahim loved the graveyard. He felt 
more at home there than in the town of 
the living outside its walls. So many of 
his old friends were here. They were all 
gone into the other world, some in battle 
with the Berbers or the Sudanee, some 
from old age, some by pestilence, some by 
famine, which ever waits to devour the 
fellah when, by chance, the Nile fails to 
give sustenance to his poor little slip of 

arable land. Only he was left of all his 
generation, He loved to wander from one 
stone toanother. Occasionally he stopped 
to recall the past, to hold an imaginary 
conversation with some shade, to give 
some piece of news and fancy its effect 
upon the visionary audience. He would 
often go home quite cheered and refreshed 
by the companionship and feeling less 
lonely, One only, and he the dearest, was 
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absent. Whether he lay beneath ocean 
waves, or under drifting Libyan sands, or 
in a far-off country, Ibrabim never knew; 
but it was his only son, his firstborn child, 
he whose birth had been hailed with much 
rejoicing. The ceremonies had been ob- 
served in due form—the household festival 
on the seventh day, when the sweetened 
water was dropped in the baby’s mouth to 
give it a pleasant foretaste of life's gifts ; 
the forty bowls of water puured upon its 
head upon the fortieth day. The lad had 
been put under the care of a wise fakir 
and carefully instructed in the faith of El- 
Islam ; but, in spite of everything, he had 
proved a renegade, idle and worthless ; 
even, it was whispered, so vile as to learn 
from Christians to drink the forbidden 
fiery waters which destroy not only the 
body but the soul as well. 

Yes, there was no doubt that he wasa bad 
son; and, when he finally ran away with 
a caravan of wandering Bedawin, the 
bazaar felt that fate had dealt kindly with 
Ibrahim. But he himself thought other- 
wise, for his soul yearned after his 
troublesome child ; and even now, after 
so many long years, his works of super- 
erogation, his observance of extra hours 
of prayer besides the ordained five, his 
visit to the Weli, or tombs of saints, his 
offerings of ostrich eggs in the mauso- 
leums and scraps of cloth fastened to the 
surrounding trees, were always performed 
with the hope that they might somehow 
benefit that son, for whose sake, when the 
trump of Israfil should sound, he himself 
would be content to fall from the razor 
bridge of El-Sirat into the abyss below, 
provided only the soul of his boy might 
be borne across to rest beneath the shade 
of trees with the houris of Paradise. To 
his deceased wives, nine in all, he seldom 
gave a thought, but, for Ali’s sake, 
scourged his poor worn back and stood 
for hours in the broiling sun; for Ali he 
roused himself to pray at midnight. He 
always made one of the blind men who 
walked behind a bier to chant the creed 
while the boys followed to sing the 
‘* Hashriyeh,” the poem of Last Judg- 
ment, and the mourning women wailed 
behind, And he loved to listen to the 
burial prayer, ‘‘O, Allah! forgive our 
living and forgive our dead. Pardon 
those who are present and those who are 
absent.” 

On the afternoon in question the old 
man felt more weary than usual. In his 
wanderings through the bazaar he had, 
by chance, heard of a certajn stranger 
who lay ill at a miserable hostlery on the 
outskirts of the town. He had staggered 
in, no one knew from what place, late 
one night ina dazed and sunstruck con- 
dition and had speedily grown too ill to 
make himself intelligible. He was young, 
and evidently a Frank of some sort ; but 
there were none but natives in Assiout 
during the hot season of September, and 
no one to look after a sick stranger, espe- 
cially as there seemed a probability that 
he might be suffering from cholera. So 
old Ibrahim felt his way into the mud hut 
one baking afternoon to sit by the sufferer, 
to give him water and keep away the tor- 
turing flies. From that hour he tended 
him continually, In his long intercourse 
with Anglo-Saxons he had grown wise in 
their speech, and he knew that the wan- 
dering accents were American, 

He sat patiently, through long, broiling, 

. days, not so much from compassion as 
from the hope that always shone before 
him that his good deeds might be set down 
to the account of his lost son. But no 

Christian mother could have been more 

faithful and tender than the ignorant, 

superstitious, fanatical old follower of the 
prophet. Love works to the same end 
through devious channels, 

Whether from the care of Ibrahim or 
from his own strong constitution, the 
young American struggled back to life 
and to a long, fretful, restless convales- 
cence, He brought forth a smail stock of 
money, enough to pay the tavernkeepers ; 
but Ibrahim went unpaid, because, tho he 
did not know it, the stranger was wait- 
ing until he could communicate with his 
consul, 

It was beginning to grow cooler, After 
a long rest in his favorite resort Ibrahim 
felt refreshed, and strolled cheerfully 





back, receiving-greetings from the neigh- 
bors as he went. ‘‘To tend the sick and 
stranger is to do the will of Allah,” said 
they, approvingly; und their praises 
were grateful to his ears. 

There was little else to reward him. 
His patient was not one who had learned 
much from life in the lessons of unselfish- 
ness and self-control. But even on him it 
began gradually to dawn that this Oriental 
patience and courtesy was something sur- 
prising and beyond anything that he had 
a right to expect. 

‘*T believe I owe my life to the old beg- 
gar,” he said to himself. ‘These grasp- 
ing heathen would have left me to die 
like a dog, except this fellow. What in 
the world did he do it for? Money, prob- 
ably ; tho one wouldn’t feel very sanguine 
on that score, to judge from my present 
wardrobe. But it must be that; these 
Arabs never do anything from any other 
motive. I declare, there he is turning to 
the east again. When he’s not waiting on 
me, he’s always saying his prayers. 
Wonder what he says; some nonsensical 
jargon, I suppose.” 

‘‘Ibrahim,” he asked a few days later, 
‘*when you pray, what do you say?’ 

The old man flushed, ‘I speak with 
Allah, howadji,” he answered, with sim- 
ple dignity. 

**Oh, see here! I know you don’t like 
to talk about your faith to unbelievers ; 
but I’m not meaning to be impertinent. I 
really would like to know very much.” 

The old man bowed his head. 

“I say many things, howadji, and dif- 
ferent things at different hours, I recite 
the names of Allah, and always I repeat 
El Faétiha.” And in a low voice he recited; 

“ ‘Tn the name of Allah, the Merciful and 
Gracious. Praise to Allah, the Lord of all 
creatures, the Merciful and Gracious, the 
Prince of the Day of Judgment! We serve 
thee and we pray to thee for help. Lead us 
in the right way of those to whom thou 
hast shown mercy, upon whom no wrath 
resteth, and who go not astray. Amen.’” 

‘*H’m !” said his hearer, as the sonorous 
Arabic fell upon his ears. ‘* Now if it 
was in New England we would call that a 
pretty good sort of a prayer.” And he 
became thoughtful. 

December came in, cooland refreshing. 
The sick man began to get about again. 
He was much gentler in his manner, and 
showed symptoms of gratitude. He had 
not been able to convince himself of the 
soundness of his own views of Ibrahim’s 
mercenary motives. They talked much 
together. 

It was the twenty-fourth of the month. 
“To-morrow is a great feast in my coun- 
try,” he remarked, as they sat and sunned 
themselves in front of the d6m palms, 

Ibrahim nodded, ‘* Yes, I remember, 
It is the birth of Issa. We also honor him 
as a prophet, but not as you do. But often 
I have heard of him, and sometimes the 
traveling people have told mestories from 
your Book. There was one tale,” he add- 
ed, wistfully, ‘‘ that I would like to hear 
again, We have none like it. It was of 
a son who went away from his father, far 
off into a strange country, but he came 
back.” 

The other did not speak for a moment. 
“The prodigal son,” he said, at last. 
** Yes, I know it. I have a Bible in my 
bag; Dll read it to you, if you like.” 

‘Thanks, howadji,” answered Ibrahim, 
gratefully. ‘‘ Yes, gladly would I hear 
the tale again.” 

The young man fetched a volume out 
of the hut, and sat down under the shade 
of the palm tree. ‘* A certain man had 
two sons,” he began, and he read it 
through to the end. He looked rather 
strange when he finished. ‘‘ What on 
earth made you ask for that just now?” he 
said. 

‘“* Howadji,” answered the old man, sim- 
ply, ‘‘{hadason. It was long ago. He 
left me one day, and I heard of him no 
more. The will of Allah be done.’ 

‘“*And you mean to say that you re- 
member him still—that you miss him 
after all these years ?”’ 

‘Yes truly, howadji,” said the ether, 
in surprise. ‘‘A father does not forg et 
his son.” 

‘* But suppose he was no credit to his 
father ; suppose he had been wild and 
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troublesome. Wouldn’t he have worn out 
your patience afier a while? You might 
have been glad to lose track of him, and 
it would have been an unpleasant surprise 
to get him back.” 

‘*No,” answered the other, patiently ; 
‘*he would be still my son. Always my 
heart would roam the earth seeking him ; 
but the dead come not back.” 

‘“‘They do sometimes,” muttered the 
young man. ‘“ And it’s Christmas Eve,” 
he added, irrelevantly. 

He rose and walked up and down. 
‘*See here, Ibrahim, I’ve been pretty near 
death lately. Icould easily pretend that 
I'd passed over the line. I feel rather like 
a ghost as it is. Now what’s the use of a 
ghost coming back to vex the people who 
thought him safely dead? He’d much 
better go back and keep himself out of 
sight somewhere in the African forest. 
There’s plenty of room for ghosts in there ; 
and it isn’t such a bad place.” 

‘My son, my son,” and Ibrahim rose 
and leaned upon his staff. Hislong, white 
beard swept his brown breast, his white 
hair waved beneath his green turban. He 
was a venerable and imposing figure. 
‘*My son, life lies before you. You have 
gone but a little way, and, if it was not 
well yet there is time to make it right. 
Hear the words of an old man. Go back 
to your home, and to those who wait and 
look for you. Do good, not evil. And 
may Allah grant you find the way of 
peace.” 

The boy was silent a minute, and the 
sightless eyes could notsee a certain mist- 
iness in the other pair. ‘I'll do it, old 
man,” he said, rather chokily. ‘I'll go 
back and have a fresh try at it. And, I 
know you don’t think of it the way we do, 
but, if you don’t mind, I should like to 
wish you a very merry Christmas, 
Ibrahim.” 

Ibrahim was an old man then, he isa 
very oldone now. He is regarded witha 
certain reverence by the native population. 
He still wanders to the old graveyard, 

with feeble steps and holds converse with 
the quiet inmates. The houris have rather 
faded from his mind, and he takes but lit- 
tle interest in the gardens and musk- 
scented soil of paradise. Only he hopes 
that somehow, somewhere, some day, he 
will find his son again, and then all will 
be well, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









































A LITTLE QUEEN OF LOVELAND. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD, 





WHEN I go out with Goldlocks, 
All up and down the street, 

Her courtiers flock about her, 
Her majesty to greet, 

She royally dispenses 
Her favors left and right ; 

And smiles, as any queen should, 
Upon each loyal knight. 


‘ach wish that she expresses 

Her loving subjects heed ; 

They come and go at bidding 
Most loyally indeed. 

And if she plays the tyrant, 
As she does at times, not one 

Rebels against her mandate, 
But what she wills is done. 


The parson pays her homage, 
For which he gets a kiss, 

The judge bows down before her, 
And takes it not amiss 

If a royal whim for mischief 
His dignity ignores. 

One day—would you believe it ?— 
I saw him on all fours, 


And the queen was laughing, shouting, 
A command of *‘ Sic ’em, Towse !”” 
And the stately judge was barking 
At imaginary cows ! 
Oh, dear me! ’Twas so funny! 
I laughed until I cried ; 
And the parson, who was passing, 
Owned to stitches in his side! 





Dear queen of hearts, your vassels 
Bend a most willing knee ; 

Swayed by a power that’s stronger 
Than a mighty king’s decree. 

May the skies of your fair kingdom 
Be bright, life’s ways above ; 

May your reign be long and happy— 
May you always rule by love! 


SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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ONE MAID’S FORTUNE, 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMAN. 


‘** WHERE are you going, my pretty 
maid? ” 

**T’m not your pretty maid : but ‘I’m 
going a-schooling, dear, she said,’” para- 
phrased a light voice, gayly. 

‘‘What is your fortune, my pretty 
maid?’ continued the first speaker in the 
gentle, colorless tones of an invalid, 

*** My face is my fortune, sir, shesaid,’” 
quoted the owner of the second voice ; and 
then her smile suddenly faded and she 
said, bitterly : 

“Yes, my face is my fortune, Mother. 
I never thought of it before, but that 
must account for all our bad _ luck. 
A person couldn’t be as ugly as 1 am and 
not have something dreadful happen in 
consequence, lve often wondered why 
we seemed fated to have such horrid luck; 
but now I think I’ve found out. My face 
turns my fortune, don’t you see?” 

The mother, a white-haired, fragile- 
looking woman, with patient eyes and a 
gentle forehead and slender shoulders 
whereon Care had laid a heavy hand, sat 
by the window sewing. Beside her was 
a table heaped high with silken fabrics 
and with strips of canton flannel and 
boxes containing spools of sewing silk and 
strange bits of metal, She was a maker 
of men’s neckties, and from early morn- 
ing till night she stitched and sewed, in 
spite of pain and weariness of spirit; for 
she and Jean had no other means of sup- 
port than her needle would provide. 

At her daughter’s words the. mother’s 
face clouded, and she said, sofily : ** Don’t 
dear—don’t.” 

But the girl was fairly started on one 
of her revolts against Fate and would 
not be checked. 

“Oh, I know you think me an ungrate- 
ful wretch for complaining, Mother,” she 
said. ‘But I’m not like you; I can’t 
bear things and bear things and bear 
things. I have to cry out sometimes.” 

She gave her head a savage little toss, 
and her brows contracted until her eyes 
were quite black beneath them, 

“Tm tired of being poor and having 
you worked to death when you're sick 
and weak and miserable. I’m tired of not 
being like other girls, who have no carey, 
and are pretty ard bright and happy. 
Why couldn't I have been pretty? You 
always say we ought to be grateful ; but 
it seems to me the only good things we 
have are the things we get for ourselves, 
you and f, And we have to work mighty 
hard for them, too. The rest of the 
things are ail bad; and I don’t see why 
we ought to be grateful for them, Sick- 
ness and poverty and ugly faces and bad 
luck! Do you want me to say I’m grate- 
ful for those? I can’t sayit. I can’t be 
it, Lean’c be grateful that Father died 
and that all our money was lost. I 
can’t be grateful that you are sick and 


have to work from early till late to put - 


bread in our mouths. The only thing I 
can think of that I can be grateful for is 
the Normal College, and, thank goodness, 
that’s free, and lL can go to it and get my 
diploma and be able to teach. Then, per- 
haps, when I am supporting you and 
things aren’t so hard, 1 may be able to 
think of more, But just now—how do 
you s’pose I can be grateful that I’m so 
ugly that Aunt Anne couldn't possibly 
have me around when she was sick, but 
chose Clare instead, and then left her 
everything she ‘died seized and _ pos- 
sessed’ of, because she’d stayed with her 
and given her her medicine.” 

The girl’s voice caught in a sudden 
gasp of angry resentment and rebellion, 
and she had to stop to gain voice to go 
on. 

Her mother smiled. ‘‘ You know. 
Jean,” she said, ‘all this you are saying 
about your aunt and cousin is not strict- 
ly true. Aunt Anne did not prefer Clare 
to you only because of her advantage in 
looks. Clare is gentle and patient and, 
Aunt thought, better fitted to care for an 
invalid than you, who are impulsive and 
hasty. She did not know how tender and 
thoughtful you can be, dear. She judged 
you by outward appearances.” 

‘Yes, I know,” Jean caught her up 
hastily; ‘‘she judged me by my outward 
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appearance, and that settled it. She al- 
ways thought I was the mortal homeliest 
girl she ever saw, I remember the last 
time I went there she said: ‘ Well, how 
d’do, Jean? Why, how’s this? You're 
looking quite well to-day. I guessit must 
be the weather.’ Sweet remark, wasn’t 
it? But she needn’t have visited my ugli- 
ness on you. She might have left you 
some of her money. Just think how it 
would have helped. But she always said 
Clare ‘ favored her side of the house,’ and 
she thought she used to look like Clare 
when she was a girl. I suppose when she 
left her her money it seemed like leaving 
it to herself. How I wish I'd looked like 
her. But I never look like anything but 
people’s dead relations. Every once in a 
while some one says: ‘ Dear me! you do 
so remind me of my cousin So and So. 
She died years ago. She wasa real good 
girl.’” 

Even at the times of her hottest anger 
or deepest depression Jean’s sense of the 
humorous did not desert her, She laughed 
now—an impatient, irritated little laugh 
at her own whimsicality. 

Her mother laughed too; but all the 
while she felt a deep pity and sympathy 
for her child. Jean’s lack of beauty was 
a very actual grief tothe girl. She had 
brooded over it and exaggerated it until 
now she was morbid on the subject and 
mistook a mere absence of charm for pos- 
itive defect. And sometimes when her 
eyes were alight and her face reflected a 
happy mood she was anything but unat- 
tractive. But this she did not know, nor 
would she have believed it if she had been 
told. 

**Come and kiss me good-by, daughter,”’ 
said Mrs, Blanke, stretching out her hand 
toward the passionate young creature by 
the mantelpiece. ‘It is high time you 
were off. And remember one thing, 
Jean, nothing is given to us or withheld 
from us but for some good purpose. In 
spite of all you say you may yet have 
cause to be grateful that you are as you 
are.” 

Jean githered up her armful of books 
and came and bent over her mother, kiss- 
ing her tenderly on the lips, 

‘*Vil be a better girl whenI come home, 
mitherling,” she said. ‘ Vl try and leave 
my tantrum at school,” 

Then she hastened away, and in a mo- 
ment the street door had closed behind 
her. 

It was only one of an endlesa, never- 
varying season of days to Mrs, Blanke. She 
sewed steadily and thought her own som- 
ber thoughts, once in a while indulging 
herself in a bright dream or two for Jean, 
in which all manner of good fortune was 
to descend on the girl and make her to 
“live happy ever after.” But these 
dreams dragged after them a depressing 
realization of their improbability, and she 
was always glad when the hour of her 
daughter’s return arrived. 

To-day Jean came in rather late, but 
laden with great news. A certain foreign 
royalty who was in the city at the time, 
with her distinguished suite, had been 
recommended in the course of her tour of 
sightseeing to inspect the different re pre- 
sentative educational institutions of the 
country. It had been announced that on 
the following day she was t» descend upon 
the Normal College in all the glory of ber 
titled nobility. Naturally the young col- 
legians were in a fever of excitement and 
expectation, a 

‘Just think! A real princess !” 

The girls were twittering about it all 
day and declaring that they were ‘‘ aw- 
fully nervous,” and that ‘‘ if she looked at 
them they knew they should faint,” and 
all the rest of it without end, quite in the 
approved fashion of young feminine en- 
thusiasis, Jean twittered with the rest, 
and when the great moment came and the 
“real Princess” actually siood before 
them, she felt her knees grow ‘‘stiff and 
queer” and her breath come quickly, and 
knew that her cheeks were aflame, altho 
all she saw was a simply-clad, kind- faced 
woman who seemed very cordially dis- 
posed toward them all and was quite un- 
affected in manner, bearing no outward 
sign at all of her royal lineage. She 
looked at the girls in an interested way, 
and when one of them gave her welcome 
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in her native tongue, she smiled as de- 
lightedly as a child and thanked her with 
charming grace. 

Jean stood at the head of her class in 
the place she had won for herself by hard 
toil and never-ceasing determination. 
Her next neighbor, who pushed her hard 
for honors, was a girl her senior by a cou- 
ple of years, and as lovable in character 
as she was beautiful in face. On this 
young student the Princess immediately 
fixed her gaze. 

* But what a face!” she murmured in 
French, and then again and again : ** How 
lovely ! how beautiful !” 

Jean saw herself poiated out to the royal 
guest, and knew her rank in class ac- 
counted for the honor. 

The Princess glanced at her, but with 
no access of interest, and instantly her 
eyes returned and fastened 
upon their former object. 

‘But that is truly a most beautiful 
face,” she repeated. 

Jean felt her heart beat thickly and the 
tears surge hotly toher eyes. She crushed 
them back, and clinched her hand so 
tightly that the nails made deep inden- 
tions in her palms. ‘To be so publicly 
slighted! To be so set at naught! 

For a few seconds it seemed to her that 
she could not control her desire to ery ; 
but her pride stood her in good stead. 
She would not have shed a tear then, be- 
fore them all, for all the world. It was 
not that she begrudged her mate her dis- 
tinction. Jean was far from being an 
ungenerous girl, Only this seemed such 
an open and positive proof of her own 
disadvantage—her hated ‘‘ugliness.” It 
did not appear a little thing to her. It 
was a most actual calamity. 

Her figure trembled, and her eyes shone 
large and luminously dark, with sup- 
pressed passion. If she had only known 
it she was far from being the *‘ hideous” 
girl she deemed herself just then, As a 
mutter of fact she was never positively 
ill-looking. She simply was not ideally 
lovely, and it was the ideally lovely that 
the Princess admired in Jean’s mate, She 
intended no slight to Jean, nor did the 
girl’s resentment rise against her. It was 
against the Fate—the anything that had 
caused her to be as she was, calling down 
all manner of ill-fortune on her head. 
How could she be good when she was so 
wretched, and how could she be other- 
wise than wretched when her face was 
go repellant that ** people looked the other 
way rather than see it.” 
be her bane, her undoing ! 

Nearing home that afternoon, in a :mood 
of sullen silence and inward rebellion, 
she thought how her mother would want 
to know all about the great event and 
how, if she asked, it would be more than 
humanly possible to answer her without 
showing her hurt and her wrathful re- 
sentment of it. That would pain her, 
Jean knew ; but she almost felt as if she 
did not care to-day. 


themselves 


It would always 


Sull she would try 
to keep her temper; she would do her 
best. 

There ardent love between the 
mother and daught: r, and, what was more, 
there was perfect confidence 
times neither of these prevented Jean 
from giving way to her heavlong bursts 
of passion. Before no one else would the 
girl let slip the dogs of war” as before 
the mother she adored, But to day she 
really meant to control herself. After- 
ward she thought of that with keenest 
gratitude. As she came within sight of 
home, she saw that the usually quiet 
place was in commotion, A doctor's gig 
stood before the door, a housemaid was 
running excitedly through the guteway 
into the street and toward her, and the 
landlady stood upon the ‘‘ stoop ” clasping 
her hands and nervously urging some- 
thing upon the apothecary’s boy, who 
evident!y was quite bewildered and panic- 
stricken amid all the confusion, 

** What's the matter, Lisa?” asked Jean, 
as she and the girl came abreast, 

‘“*Oh, Miss—oh, Miss!” stammered the 
servant, and then without waiting for 
more. she ran forward on her errand, 

In a moment Jean had forgotten every- 
thing but her mother. Something in 
Lisa’s face seemed to advise her of danger 
to her mother, 


was 


; but some- 
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*“©Oh, Mrs. Clay, what is it? What i 
the matter?” she cried, starting into arun 
and calling out before she had reached 
the gate. Every second her vague dread 
strengthened. An unnamed fear caught 


at her heart and seemed to stop her 
breath. She had to grasp the railing as 


she mounted the steps, 

The kind landlady drew her gently into 
the house and closed the door. 

‘* Your mother is not quite well, dear. 
She’s been ailin’ all day. You know—one 
of them attacks she has. 1 sent right off 
for the doctor, and he's been here now for 
an hour or more. He’s doin’ all he can. 
We done all we could—but you know, 
dear, them attacks she hasis dreadful dis- 
couragin’, an’— Don’t go up yet—not yet 
—just wait a miuute, dear, 
you poor child! 


[—I—oh, 
You poor child !” 

ThenJean knew, Shedidnotcry, She 
was too stunned to know distinctly what 
she did; but she could not cry. She 
dragged herself wearily up stairs, as tho 
she had borne this weight of misery for- 
ever, Ste kaew why she was a‘ poor 
child.” She knew that what she had 
dreaded for so long had come to pass ; that 
her mother was stricken down, and that 
even if she survived it would only be to 
live a life of suffering and privation, of 
helpless misery and—No! it should not be 
so! Her mother should never want! 

**O God!” prayed Jean, in her heart, 
“let my mother stay with me, and lll 
work as long as my life lasts. Dil work, 
and never Complain! Nothing matters if 
I can keep her. Oh, let me—let me! 
Don't take her and leave me all alone. 
I've been bad and ungrateful! I said I 
had nothing to be thankful for! But Pll 
never say so—l’il never feel so again. 
While she is there, nothing else matters, 
Forgive me—and—do not me all 
alone !’ 


leave 


‘*“You can stop here just as long as 
you've a mind to,” Mrs. Clay was saying. 

She and Jean were standing in the dim 
hallway just under the dingy chandelier, 
whose one gas-jet burned fitfully with an 
uncertain flicker and flare that betokened 
air in the pipe. Above the globe hung a 
glass shield, shaped like an inverted cone, 
It was suspended from the ceiling, and as 
the flame rose and fell it swung gently to 
and fro between the fixture bars, striking 
them regularly with an irritating clink, 

It was late, and the doctor had just gone. 
Jean always accompanied him 
door, 


to the 
She could not discuss her mother’s 
condition in the sick room, and so fre- 
quently she and the physician held a little 
private consultation in the lower hall be- 
fore he let himself out, This evening Mrs. 
Clay had joined them as they stood just 
within the doorway. She was naturally 
uuxious to know exactly how the case 
stood, both for her own sake and Jean’s, 

‘Tam saying to Miss Jean,” the doctor 
said, turning to the landlady and speaking 
in a low voice, ‘* that I see no reason why 
Mrs. Blanke should not recover, She has 
survived this attack and may never have 
another. Onthe other hand, if she should 
then, of course, I 
could not answer for the consequences, 
Her strength has been much impaired and 
—bu* if proper care is taken and she is 
spared all worry and anxiety she will 
probably escape a recurrence of the trouble. 
Of course she will never be strong, and 
work for her will be out of the question, 
She must be shielded from all care aud 
responsibility. She has shown a remark- 
able recuperative power in this instance ; 
but it would not be well to count on that 
in case of another seizure. We must try 
to avoid such a contingency at any cost, 
Well, good-night !” 

After he had gone and the door had 
closed upon him Jcan and the house- 
keeper had stood regarding each other 
Then Mrs, 
Clay had remarked quietly, as tho in reply 
to Jean’s inward questioning : 


have another—why 


silently for a secoad or so. 


“You can stop here just as long as 
you’ve a mind to.” 

The git! bent forward and grasped one 
of the good woman’s hands, and pressed it 
gratefully. 

‘*Thank you, oh, thank you!” she ex- 
claimed, almost tearfully. ‘'I have been 
thinking of that day and night ever since 
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she was taken sick, and wondering and 
wondering what we could do, until it 
seemed to me the thoughts hurt, And 
now when the doctor said she must nat be 
worried, I thought it was all over for both 
of us; for, of course, if she had to leave 
here we’d have no—it would worry her 
dreadfully. And I know how people hate 
to have sick folks in the house, and I 
hardly dared ask you to let us stay. But 
if you will (just until I get started on 
something to do), it will mean everything 
to me; and the first penny I earn shall go 
to you. You sha’n’t lose anything if I can 
help it. I’m not afraid of work ; I’m not 
afraid of anything now, except what will 
hurt her. I used to mind things, but I 
don’t now; I never will again if only 
she ”— 

‘* There, there, don’t cry ! Why, you’ve 
bore up so good all these days I wouldn’t 
give way now if I was you—when it’s all 
over, too,” remonstrated the kind land- 
lady, as she patted Jean’s bowed head. 
But in a moment her curiosity overcame 
her immediate sense of sympathy. 
**What do -you calc’late to do?’ she in- 
quired, dusting off the knob that deco- 
rated the top of the newel post with the 
hem of her apron. ‘‘ Are you goin’ to set 
to an’ work at necktiein’; or will you 
teach, do you guess?” 

“Oh, I'll go righton wit! Mother’s work 
for the beginning—if they'll let me have 
it; and then later, if I can get anything 
better, of course I'll take it. If I could 
only have finished at the College, I could 
have got my diploma, and then it would 
have been easy to find teaching to do; but 
as it is—well, there isn’t any use trying 
for that without a diploma these days. 
Times are so bad, and there are so many 
trying to get positions, I never thought 
of it so much as I have lately, how hard 
it is to live nowadays. It seems to choke 
me when I remember that it all depends 
on me.” 

There was a break in the girl’s voice 
that impelled the housekeeper to pat her 
once more upon the shoulder and say, 
kindly : 

‘*Well, I’m heart-sorry for you, and 
that’s a fact. You’re young to have so 
much dependin’ on you; but you must 
try to keep your spirits up, and every- 
thin’ ll turn out right yet. Folks ain’t 
never tried beyond their stren’th.* When 
you think you’ve got to the end help al- 
ways comes somehow. I’ve noticed that 
in my experience. It don’t do to set your- 
self down deliberate to entertain your 
trouble. If you pay it too much attention 
it’ll hang on till kingdom come, for all the 
world like it was a poor relation come 
visitin’, Work’s the thing. When once 
you get to work you'll feel better. You 
see if you don’t.” 

Jean had an opportunity to ‘‘see if she 
didn’t” very shortly ; for she obtained the 
work her mother had been obliged to re- 
linquish, and thereafter, day in and day 
out, she sat and stitched till her back 
ached and her eyebalis burned. But one 
glance at the bed where the dear invalid 
sat propped up amid her pillows was 
enough to give her strength and courage 
again; and she sewed on uncomplainingly, 
often turning the whole thing to a joke, 
and saying she saw now that her past 
sympathy for her mother had been wasted. 
It wasn’t such hard work, after all, mak- 
ing cravats. 

** You work faster than I ever did,” Mrs, 
Blanke observed, wistfully, one day. 

“*That’s natural,” returned Jean, gayly. 
“Superior quality of the next generation; 
don’t you see? That’s how civilization 
progresses. A steady advance of each 
succeeding generation over the past. 
Have you never noticed before how supe- 
rior I am to you?” 

But sometimes it was hard to keep up 
even an appearance of cheerfulness. All 
her plans for a better paying occupation 
had failed. She had applied to different 
employment agencies in vain. She an- 
swered every advertisement she could 
possibly conceive of herself as being able 
to fill, and all to no purpose. Every day 
she sat down to her sewing disappointed 
and baffled; but she held to that grate- 
fully, feeling that she must not despise the 
bridge that carried her over. 


Then one day the bridge itself gave: 
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way. The house for which she worked 
gave notice that it was going to suspend, 
and she found herself returning home one 
night with a last bundle of work in her 
arms, her final hope having died away 
with the foreman’s brief declaration : 

“We're going to shut down, so this is 
the last we can give you, Miss.” 

She had managed, up to this, to pay 
Mrs. Clay their few dollars of board 
money regularly ; but now how could she 
live on and know she was dependent on a 
mere stranger for the very bread she and 
her mother put in their mouths? She 
walked the streets on her homeward way 
in a sort of blind desperation, trying to 
thing up some path out of this slough of 
difficulty, and trying to force herself to 
see some ray of hope that she might not 
betray herself to her mother. But no 
path appeared, and no ray was revealed. 
Everything seemed black before her, and 
she thought of Mrs, Clay’s words with a 
kind of bitter amusement : 

‘* We’re never tried beyond our stren’th, 
an’ when we think we’ve got to the end, 
help’s certain to come.” 

Surely she had come to the end, and 
now—she smiled a hard little ‘smile of 
utter unbelief as she mounted the steps 
and rang the bell of the house she would 
soon have no further right to call 
** home.” 

Mrs. Clay herself opened the door for 
her. 

“Oh, Jean,” she said, ‘just wait a 
minute before you go up; I’ve somethin’ 
to tell you. Ill cut it short’s I can so’s 
you may go up to your mother. I’ve just 
had a letter from my brother, an’ he 
wants I should go to keep house for him. 
His wife’s dead, an’ I feel like it was my 
duty. But the thought of you hectors 
me to death somehow. Of course you can 
board anywhere else’s weli’s you can 
with ine (you’ve always been prompt’s the 
clock with your pay) ; but somehow I got 
to take such an interest in you, an’ if any- 
thin’ should ’a’ happened so you couldn’t 
’a’ paid, it wouldn’t ’ve made no differ- 
ence.” 

Jean held to the stair-rail for support. 
For a moment it seemed to her that she 
would fall, Then she remembered her 
mother, and with an almost superhuman 
effort she straightened herself up and took 
the blow womanfully. She actually smiled 
faintly into the anxious face of the land- 
lady as she stammered, bravely: ‘‘ Oh, 
well, we'll be able to arrange things, I 
guess. And don’t you worry, Mrs. Clay.” 
Then and there she made up her mind that 
she would not tell the housekeeper what 
had befallen her. She had enough on her 
mind, and anyway it could not be helped. 
Nothing could be helped these days. 
Things seemed to have reached a pass 
where help was impossible. It was sim- 
ply that everything had been wrested 
from her, and that she and her mother 
must starve, 

In the happy aftertime Jean never liked 
to recall the week of days that followed ; 
they seemed to her like a hideous dream. 
It was almost on the very last of them 
that Mrs. Clay asked her to dosome errand 
for her on her way to the ‘ shop” where 
she was to carry her last batch of work. 

“It ain’t but a little mite out of your 
way,” the housekeeper said; ‘‘ an’ you'll 
be doin’ me a big favor. No, you sha’n’t 
refuse the car fare, or I won’t tell you 
what ’tis I want you to do.” 

So Jean obediently accepted the bit of 
silver, and reconciled herself to the ex- 
travagance of riding by considering that 
the distance was really too great for her to 
attempt to walk. She was sitting quite 
lost in her own somber thoughts, gazing 
unseeingly before her, when on a sudden 
she became aware, by a sort of instinct, 
that she was being watched. At first she 
scarcely noticed it, but by and by some 
occult magnetism drew her eyes to the 
opposite side of the car where shesaw two 
ladies, both handsomely clad in the richest 
of mourning, looking at her with a fixity 
of gaze that was perfectly frank and ob- 
vious. Her eyes met theirs for a mo- 
ment, and in that moment she saw 
that one of her observers was weep- 
ing bitterly. At the sight Jean’s own 
eyes grew moist, and she turned away 

her face and affected to be unconscious of 


anything unusual in the fact of an ap- 
parently fortune favored woman openly 
shedding tears in apubliccar. There was 
a touch upon her shoulder. She looked up 
to see one of the ladies standing before her 
and bending to speak : t 

** Will you pardon me,” she said, “ if I 
ask you to say a word to my poor sister ? 
She has just lost her only daughter—her 
heart is quite broken. You are so like 
our dear one that it seems as tho it must 
be herself come back to life again. I have 
never seen such a resemblance. My sister 
thinks if she could speak to you it would 
comfort her.” 

Almost without a word of reply Jean 
rose and took the place the lady had just 
vacated, 

The bereaved mother had drawn a thick 
veil close before her face; but as she sat 
down beside her Jean could see that she 
was still weeping. 

‘* You are good—to come to me,” she 
heard a soft voice say, and then she felt 
her hand taken and drawn beneath the 
folds of heavy crape in the lady’s lap. 

“Tam glad to,” said Jean; “I am so 
sorry”— Her whisper broke, and she 
paused, unable to go on. 

There was a gentle pressure of her hand. 
Then her companion spoke again. 

‘“*I must get out in a moment. We 
have only a short way further to ride. 
Will you come with us? I want to speak 
to you—I want tosee you—I can do neither 
here. I will see that you are taken safely 
home ”— 

Jean murmured a word of assent, and 
presently found herself being led down a 
wide street, flanked on either side by 
stately mansions whose substantial brown- 
stone steps seemed to withdraw from the 
pavement with an air of proud distinction 
as if spurning the vulgar flags below. 

‘* Here we are at home,” announced the 
younger of the two women (the one who 
had first addressed Jean), as she ascended 
a flight of steps leading up toa house near 
at hand. 

The three stood but a moment within 
the vestibule before the door was opened 
to them. Then they were admitted to a 
fine old hall that gave Jean a sense of im- 
mediate welcome with its air of wide hos- 
pitality and comfortable homeliness, and 
she would have liked to linger in enjoy- 
ment of it all, but her hosts did not pause 
@ moment, As tho impelled by a com- 
mon impulse they led her, with feverish 
eagerness, through curtained doors into a 
further room where everything seemed 
vague and dim and unfamiliar, until she 
stood before, what seemed to her, her own 
face reflected from within the rim of a 
heavy gilded frame upon the wall. As 
she gazed at them the painted eyes appear- 
ed to glow with her very expression, and 
she shrank back involuntarily, half-afraid, 
half-awed by the smile she met in the pic- 
tured face and that she recognized as her 
own. Neither of the women beside her 
spoke a word. It was so still in the room 
that Jean could hear distinctly the sound 
of a clock ceaselessly ticking in a distant 
corner, 

Then the elder woman turned to her 
with a little sob: ‘‘ My dear,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ my little girl who was taken 
from me never, in all her short life, knew 
a@ moment of real misery. I thank God 
for that. It makes this that Iam bearing 
now easier to stand. If I had seen the 
look in her eyes that I saw in yours a 
little while ago I think—I think—I could 
not have borne it. Oh, my child, tell me 
what caused it to be there! Tell meas 
tho I were your mother. If you have none 
of your own let me be to you what you 
have lost. My arms are so empty now, 
My dear, my dear, come and comfort me 
in my trouble; let me comfort -you in 
yours. Surely if sorrow and loss and dep- 
rivation are sent us it must be that good 
is meant to grow out of them at last. I 
have everything in plenty save—love. If 
you have that to give and—and—lack 
other things—things I have and can sup- 
ply—why then surely we might make a 
sort of exchange for the sake of the be- 
loved face up there—and—your—own, my 

dear.” 
And that was how Jean’s face proved 
her good fortune, after all. 
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A QUEER SLIDE. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


LITTLE Sarah and her mother were 
walking along a street in Liverpool, Eng- 
gland, one damp day, when they heard 
some children laughing merrily. ‘‘Oh, 
look, Mother,” cried Sarah, ‘‘see that 
little girl! Oh, what a funny way to 
slide |” 

T here wasn’t a bit of snow or ice to be 
seen, but the little girl was having a fine 
slide. She wascrouching down, with her 
hands clasped under her and her bare 
feet held closely together ; twolarger girls, 
one on each side, held her arms, and 
with much laughter and screaming 
were drawing her swiftly through the 
black, shining mud that covered the side- 
walks, 

Little Sarah and her mother turned and 
watched the child slide the length of a 
block, then get up and run across the side 
street, then begin her slide again. Such 
a queer-looking track as she made in the 
mud, it could be seen a long way. 

‘* What tough feet she must have and 
how very dirty they are,” said little 
Sarah, 

But the little ragged child did not mind 
the hard pavements. She was used to 
them, and the dirt and mud too; and she 
seemed to be having just as much fun as 
other children have sliding on ice or snow, 
She laughed a great deal, and kept call- 
ing, ‘‘Goon!” Go faster !”’ 

The larger girls ran as fast as they 
could, and were having a good deal of 
fun too. They were all soon out of sight. 
But Sarah has never forgotten the little 
English girl’s queer slide ; she often thinks 
of it winters when she goes out to slide in 
her own home in America; but of course 
she never slides in mud. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


Landlord: “lm afraid I'll have to 
raise your rent.” Tenant: “I wish you 
would; I’m sure I can’t raise it.’’—Truth. 





...eHigbee: ‘“‘There goes a man who 
takes things as he finds them.”” Robbins: 
‘“*A philosopher?” Higbee: ‘‘No; a rag- 
picker.”’—Brooklyn Life. 


....One of the peculiarities of Christmas 
is the manner in which a five-cent tin horn 
will survive fifty expensive but noiseless 
gifts.— Washington Star. 


...»What He Thought About It.—She : 
“Tm sorry I married you”’ He: “You 
ought to be. You cut some nice girls out 
of u mighty good husband.’’—Life. 


...-Fred: ** What do you think of my ar- 
gument?” Will: “‘Sound—most certainly 
sound.” Fred: ‘‘ And what else?” Will: 
“Nothing else—merely sound.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


.-.“* It must be strange for the Spaniards 
to feel that they are ruled over by a mere 
infant.” “Why?” ‘It’s so uncommon.” 
“ Humph! It’s plain you never had an in- 
fant.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


... ‘I’m going to call my baby Charles,’’ 
said the author, ‘after Lamb, because he is 
such a dear little lamb.” ‘Oh, I’d call him 
William Dean,” said the friend; ‘she How- 
ells so much.’’—Advance. 


....Old Gentleman: *‘ What? Marry that 
young pauper! Why, he can’t even afford 
to buy coal.” Daughter: “ But he won’t 
have to buy coal, Pa. We’re going to 
board.”’»—New York Weekly. 


.... Village Policeman: “I arrest you. 
There is a fine of thirty cents for begging.” 
Beggar: * But I have only twelve.” Police- 
man: “Then Ill wait till you have col- 
lected the rest.’”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


....“‘I can tell you, Baron, that when my 
offer of marriage was rejected by the prima 
dunna, I was so miserable that I was on the 
point of throwing myself out of the win- 
dow.’”? ‘* What prevented you?” ‘The 
hight !’—Karlsbaden Wochenblatt. 


....Gladys: “Mamma, my teacher was 
talking about synonyms to-day. Whatisa 
synonym ?” Mrs. Cratherwood: “A syn- 
onym, darling, is a word you can use in 
place of another one when you do not know 
how to spell the other one.”—Truth. 


.... Teacher: “ Tommy, when was money 
originated ?”? Tommy: ‘‘I guess it comein 
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with the churches.” “‘ With the churches ?” 

“Yes’m. How could they bave church if 
there wasn’t any money to take up collec- 
tions with ?”—Indianapolis Journal. 


...-Dashaway: ‘‘While Miss Penstock 
was under the mistletoe last night I talked 
with her five minutes and didn’t know it.’’ 
Cleverton: *‘ How did you finally find out ?”’ 
Dashaway: ‘“‘She said she guessed there 
wasn’t any use in standing there any 
longer.” —Exchange. 


. Doubling the Number-—Lady : “ This 
house would suit me, but there are not 
enough closets.’”’ Landlord: “'Thenumber 
can easily be doubled.” Lady: ‘“ Very 
well, then, I’ll sign the lease.” Landlord 
(half an hour later): ‘George, send a car- 
penter to that house to divide each of those 
closets into two.”—New York Weekly. 


...‘*There’s no telling about this cli- 
mate,” said the small boy, regretfully ; ‘no 
telling a thing. Most winters it snows 
right up to Christmas; then you get a sled, 
and the next day it thaws.” ‘That’s so,” 
replied his companion. ‘This winter it 
was different. It kept thawin’ right up to 
Christmas. Then you didn’t get any sled, 
and the next day it snowed.””— Washington 
Star. 


. Sullivan bought a goat, for which he 
paid $5. Shortly after he received a tax 
bill on the goat of $8. He called on Raf- 
ferty, the Assessor, and said ; ‘‘ Why do you 
tax me $8 on my goat when I paid but $5 
for him?” ‘‘ Well,’ said Rafferty, ‘‘I have 
carefully read what the statutes say, and it 
reads : ‘Whoever owns property a butting 
on the street shall be taxed $4a front foot.’ ”’ 
—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


..“‘I don’t see no sense in having sich 
horrid-sounding gongs on these here cars,” 
said the old lady from the country. ‘It’s 
jist this way, ma’am,” replied the con- 
ductor. ‘*When we first started out we 
did have real sweet-sounding bells. Well, 
people ’ud get so taken by the sound of 
them belJs that they would stand right in 
the middle of the track to listen at them, 
and we used to run over from four to eight 
folks a day; so we had to take ’em off.” 
* My !”—Eachange. 


...-A boyin this city who was asked to 
write out what he considered an ideal holi- 
day dinner menu evolved the following: 

Furst Corse, 
Mince pie. 
Second Corse. 
Pumpkin pie and turkey. 
Third Corse. 
Lemon pie, turkey and cranberries. 
Fourth Corse. 
Custard pie, apple pie, chocolate cake and plum 
pudding. 
Dessert. 
Pie. 
—Buffalo Exp ress. 


.-Doctor P. was riding in the suburbs 
of Buffalo with his small boy, and stopped 
at a tavern to water his horse. The child 
watched the operation intently, and evi- 
dently thinking it clumsily managed, piped 
out: ‘‘ Papa, why doesn’t the horse take 
the pail up with his feet and drink ?”’ 
‘“Why, he isn’t made that way.” ‘“ Why 
not?” ‘Well, God didn’t see fit to make 
him so.” ‘*Why didn’t God make him 
so?” “Ah! that beats me. How should I 
know ?” Theinfant’s respect for his father 
clearly suffered. ‘‘H’m!’’ he said, after a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘I’ll ask Grandma, 
She knows God.”—Buffalo Commercial. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed .f 
vent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











230. -TRANSPOSITION. 


Our class in botany must feel 
True scientific yearning ; 

Their hearts, I know, are full of zeal, 
Their one are full of learning. 

They climb steep rocks, they search wet 

two, 

In herborizing rambles ; 

And three and buttons broadcast strew; 
While struggling through the brambles. 


They talk of pericarps and four, 
Of calyxes and nectari2s ; 

And delve in vegetable lore, 
As Flora’s pious sectaries. 

Each one will run at headlong speed, 
To gain this honorarium ; 

Some insignificant, small weed, 


To five in his herbarium. M.C.S. 


231.—ZOOLOGICAL HOMONYMS. 
1. A large land tortoise of the Southern 
United States is the species of wool used in 
the construction of Noah’s ark. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


2. A large African baboon iss tool used 
for making holes in hard substances. 

3. The male of certain animals is an en- 
gine of war used for butting or battering. 

4. Any aquatic carnivorous mammal of 
the families Phocid@ is a wax, wafer or 
other tenacious substance set to a deed or 
other instrument. HJ 


232.—METAGRAM. 


[Initial changes. ] 

His good sword one let caitiffs shun, 
Who two their lives to save ; 

All who may three his prowess, he 
Bids welcome to the grave. ° 

Anon he fours to distant shores, 
In palmer’s weed arrayed, 

Of five or tow, with shells in row 
Upon his hat displayed. 

And where he goes, his many foes 
Like timid sixes hide ; 

The Saracen in haste must then 
His famous seven bestride. 

With straining eights the vulture waits, 
Her claws to nine and btirnish ; 

Ten feasting soon will be the boon 
This caterer will furnish. 

Our errant knight eleven in fight 
All who would not be twelve; 

But on Time whirls, and modern churls 
His Valor’s self will shelve. 


233.—LINK ADE. 


[The “ Linkade”’ is a form of charade in 
which the parts overlap, as in “fasten,” 
one being ‘fast’ and “ten” being two.] 

The two which total plays 
Is not like other lays. 

No thought of ease or rest 
Inspires the listening breast ; 
But toil, to make entire 
Our own, does it inspire. 

It speaks to some of arms, 
And ones, and war’s alarms. 
It speaks to some of marts, 
To some of science, arts ; 
And he who listens weil 

Is caught within the spell. 


BITTER SWEET. 
234 —SQUARE. 


1, Laconic style; 2, a genus of fresh-wa- 
ter bivalves; 3, more private; 4, Archbish- 
op of Milan, 812; 5, Post village, Carroll 
Co., Mo.; 6, an inter-regent, or a regent; 7, 
hardest; 8, blundering preachers. 

A. F, Hout. 


235.—ANAGRAM. 
** By my halidom, dame, 
Nigh a-famished I came, 
And that seneschal, certes, methinks he is 
lame ! 
Zooks, the north wind is breme 
And the welkin, I deem, 
In that wide-wimpled wrack doth a snow- 
storm enseam., 


** Now eft soons we shall see 
If false faitour I be, 
When yclad in white tapets stand donjon 
and tree.” 
His remarks and his air 
Made the landlady stare, 
And she said to herself : ‘‘ How that fellow 
does swear !”’ 


Then she lifted her hand 
And exclaimed ;: “Oh, my land, 
Mr. Smith, you must know that I can’t 
understand 
Such queer words, that I’m told 
Are of quaint date and old ; 
You would best quit and eat, or the soup 
will be cold !” 
M. C.8. 
236.—TRANSPOSITION. 


Against the casement, rich and rare, 
Long, graceful rose vines, nodding, lean, 
And blossom one each morning there, 
Above a somber evergreen ; 
But, when the summer twos, I know 
Each dewy rose must fade and die, 








While vig’rous still, mid ice and snow, 
The evergreen will glad my eye! 


Oh, gentle flowers in my heart, 

Of love and cheer and kindliness, 
Heaven planted there to do thy part 

Sad lives to three from wo, and bless, 
Bloom, like the rose, the summer long, 

Nor shrink at winter’s chilling frown ; 
But, like the evergreen, be strong, 

And claim all seasons for thy own. 

MABEL P. 


237.—WoRD SUBTRACTION. 


Take a word from each of the following ; 
that is, use part of the letters for a new 


word, transposing as may be necessary. ~ 


Count one point for each letter if it occurs 
but once in the new word, two for the sec- 
ond time it occurs, four for the third time, 
and soon. The highest aggregate of points 
gives the best answer. 

1, Sentimental; 2, segregate; 8, Serene- 
ness; 4, retrogressive; 5, rollable, 

ALPH. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, 


227.—Rose, Mary (rosemary). 

228.— Weather. 

229.—T he entire transaction cost the mer- 
chant five yards of cloth at 50 cents per 
yard and $2.00 in cash, in return for which 
he had three-fourths of a ton of coal worth 
$4.50. Therefore he lost nothing. 


JAN. 3p. 












on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 





““S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





HEN THE 


EATHER 


IRES YOU 


ALK asovut 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP. 


Persian Healing. 


People have been 
talking about “Con- 
stantine’s,’’ the orig- 
| inal pine tar soap, 

for many, many 
years, and it is just 
as good for the skin, 
as agreeable,as last- 
ing, as it ever was. 
Talk about it with 
your DRUGGIST. 


If you have 
used it, your 
friend should 
be benefited 
too. . « o« « 














rues pol OWO'S HEALTH SAERCISER 


7 invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
ar um; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 


PSdiurable, cheap. Over 16,000 physt- 
cians, lawyers, editors, and others 
now use I'd © ircular, 40 Eng’s, 
free. D. ‘s Down, Scientific, ~ sic- 
al & Vocai Culture, 9 E. MthSt., my 














ing clothes ; 


Sen 


Here’s a pretty mess! 

a fine subject for Pearline. 
and everything on it, with Pearline. 
come out absolutely pure and perfect, as far 
as cleanliness is concerned. 
Pearline for bathing ; 


Wash the child 
They'll 


Pearline for wash- 


Pearline for washing every- 
thing that you’d put water to. 

is safe for the most delicate skin or most 
delicate fabric. 
saving. There’s no wearing rub, rub, rub, 


or tiresome .scrub, 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘*the same as Pearl- 


it Back 


in place of Pearline, be honest—send it back, 


Pearline 
Not only safe, but it makes a 
scrub, scrub. 


ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 
dled, and if your grocer sends you | 
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Coughing. 


For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 
Any Condition of Wasting. 


Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. I'ree. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. AliDruggists. 60c.anJCi. 


5 A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 








» Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


TERT LETS COTTE TET 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0, 


Manufacture ~ and Dealers 


FINE 





ua’) SHOES 
Using Stamper AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t,,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lim- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





— THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
(one POUN TING IT 


Potency) 752% iat 


*‘NVENTORS AND TIN MANU 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brookiyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GRAY .2./2.2222" DRED 10 youthtat calor by Dr. 


for Hair Book and tn Sed into Sar ce mk FREE 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 





RADE MARK REGISTERED 


WSs 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mas: 


Proprietors of *‘ Risinc Sun 


Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANT? 


” 


Srove Pousn.” 





[For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 3d, 1895. 

TEAS.--The turning pointin the tea market is 
expected during the present month, and all 
stocks are held with confidence. Amoy is quoted 
11@ldc. per tb.; Formosa, 4@35c.; Fuchau, W@ 
28c.; old Japans, S@l6c., and new Japans, |8@40c, 

COFFEE.—Holders of mild coffees are satis- 
fied with the trading forthe new year, and ex- 
pect full prices right along, and probably an ad- 
vance. Brazil growths have an undercurrent 
of strength. Java is 2l@3lc.; Mocha, 
Maracaibo, 18@21c.; Laguayra, I744@21e., and 
Brazil growths, l4@l6é\iec. 


SUGAR.-—-Refined star is extremely quiet, 
and raw sugar is very dull and unsatisfactory. 
The country is pretty well stocked with raw 
sugar. Granulated is quoted at 4c.; cut loaf and 
crushed, 449@44c., and powdered, 4@4'4c, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Market is higher 
for hogs, and country dressed are firm at 5'4@ 
Tloc. per th for heavy to light. Dressed mutton 
is ‘slow at 44o@6c. per lb, with good wethers at 
jc., and dressed lambs in moderate request at 
5@7Ttoc. City dressed veals are easy at 7!g@12e 
per lb, and country dressed, 7@10c, 

PROVISIONS.—-Lower markets for hog 
products in the West have weakened prices 
here a little, and trade is slow. Pork closes 
weaker, with mess extra, at $12. 7e@ls 25 
bbl.; family, $120¢12.50, and short clear, gh 
16. Beef is steady, with extra mess at $7 
8.50; family, $10.50012.50, and extra India mess, 
$1618.00. Beef hams are quiet at $17. Lard is 
steady at $7.10 per f0O1b Pickled bellies are 
quiet at 53g@6'4c. per I) ; shoulders dull at 5e 
and hams steady at S@&loc 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour is quiet again, 
and the market shows very few interesting 
features. Low-grade winters have more demand 
than any other brands. Quotations are changed 
but very little. Winter straights are $2.70@ 
2.80 per bbl; clears, $2.0002,.05 : spring patents, 
$3.50@3.75 ; clears, $2.60; city mill patents, $4.05 
@4.15,and city mill clears, $3.55. Buckwheat 
flour is sieady at SI.A0@1.85 per hax, and rye 
flour dull at $2.7502.85 per bbl. Cornmeal is 
steady at 33 for Brandywine, and $2.8:@2.85 for 
Western and Southern. 

GRAINS AND HAY. During the past week 
wheat has been showing a more contident atti- 
tude, due largely to the firmer foreign markets, 
smaller receipts, and the anticipationofl better 
trade after the old year. All of these features 
hold good up to the close of the week. Foreign 
houses are at quite freely, and shipments 
are fairly larg The receipts in the West are 
declining, and a further falling off is expected 
this month. January wheat is 60$4c.; No.2 red 
cash, 60'44@6le. There is very little change in 
corn, and prices are nominally steady. ‘The re- 
ceipts West are quite liberaland there is talk of 
increasing movement and better gradings, ow- 
ing to the cold, clear weather which has pre- 
vailed for some time in the corn districts. 
There is a little trading in May deliveries, but 
cash cornis quiet. January corn is 514 2 
cash, 5ilge., and steamer corn, 59@50%yc. Oats 
are in sympathy with the other cereals, and 
follows the lead of either corn or wheat. ‘the 
offerings are moderate and demand light, with 
deliveries on contract at od vrices. 
oats are 3454c.; No. 2 cash, t4to got : 
white, d8bo@site. Barley is dull, “quoted ‘homi- 
nally at 63@64c. for No.2 Milwaukee,and 700 Te 
for ungraded Western. Buckwheat is ea y, 
with Japanese at 57@50c , and silver hull, 4mS2e. 
Market is quiet for hay,and prices barely sus- 
tained. Prime timothy hay 1s quoted at 700 
75c. per 100 Ih; No. 3 to No. 1, H@i0e., and 
clover mixed, HW@6Jc. Longrye straw is easy 
at @hdc.; short rye, 40a@45c., and oat straw, sia 
35e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE,.—The market has 
been very quiet and narrow for butter this 
week, and the advices on Wednesday that prices 
were considerably higher in the West were not 
sufficient to make holders advance their rates 
here. ‘he market is soslow and uncertain that 
dealers are opposed to any forcing the prices 
up. Most of the stock is faulty, and choice, 
fresh creamery can usually command a pre- 
mium. Fancy State dairy is steady, but’ medi- 
um and poorer grades are not wi anted State 
and Pennsylvania fresh creamery is lb@23c.; 
Western extra, 25c.; flists, 2l@2sec.; 
seconds, 15 @20c.; held creame ry, HY 3 State 
dairy, half-firkin tubs, Waive. > Weste ru dairy, 
+: factory, M@ldc., and imitation cream- 
ery, Lie@lsc. Cheese shows a better tone, and 
the market is widening. Large size, full creams 
are 934@1l'4c.; small sizes, Ylo@lc; small 
part skims, o@%c.; aarge, 4@7loc.; full skims, 
2@3e., and Pennsylvania full skims, 22sec. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry was good before and after the holidays, 
and the prices close steady, witt plenty of stock 
on hand. Fow Is are Yadoc.; chickens, 7g@8e 
old roosters, 5 @5!oc.; turke ys, 748 +3 ducks, 60 
@8se. per pair, and geese, $1.12 41.62. Dressed 
poultry has also been st ‘ady, with zood dem: und 
and liberal receipts rurke ys are 9 g@l3e. per 
®; Philadelphia chickens, 12«l6c.; others, 84 
124c.; fowls, 8@l0c.; near-by ducks, 1 @lite.; 
Western, 8@l3c.; near-by geese, lhe@lsc., and 
Western, 8@llc. Exys are quiet, but a little 
higher, and with preseut needs wi ell supplied. 
Jersey eggs are 2 
Pennsylv ani: % 
ern, Wa@rAbor.; 
15@l6c. 


2427.3 





















FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in fair de ma ind 
and trade quiet, with Greenin at 32.25 @3 25 per 
bbl. ; Baldwins, $2.43; Spy, 7, and inferi- 
or, $1.25@2.75. Grapes are steady at 16@18c. per 
small basket, and cranberries firm at $11 213 per 
bbl. for Cape Cod, and $9@10.50 per bbi. for Jer- 

and $3 43.75 per crate. Florida oranges are 
higher at $1.50.23 per c rate; grape fruit, $273.50; 
Tangerines, $203.25. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


T on some sg Manufacturers of 


RE, HICH CRADE 


. it "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 
) 7~ HIGHEST AWARDS 
adi and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘Tn Europé and America. 


Unlike the Dutch. h Re Alka- 

= sor other Chemicals or Dyes are 

ysed in an iy of their preparations. 

Their Qclalows BRE AKFAST COCOA te absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS "EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Miss Maria Parioa 
Says 







authority on cooking; she 


“Use 


a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 





Farm and Garden. 


The Ayricultural Editor will be glad to rae ve 

any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubecribera who feel epecial y 
intereated.] 


TEE USE OF POTASH IN FARM- 
ING. 


BY J. L. VANCE. 


THe act of Congress making appropria- 
tions for the Experiment Stations provi les: 

* That as far‘as practicable all such stations 
shall devote a portion of their work to the ex- 
amination and classification of the soils of their 
respective States and Territories, with a view 
to securing more extended knowledge and bet- 
ter development of their agricultural capabili- 
ties.” 
Hence the greater part of the work of our 
Experiment Stations up to the present time 
has been devoted to what are called “ field 
tests,” i. ¢., to experiments with fertiliz 
ers to determine the needs of the various 
soils in different States for the prodaction 
of profitable or paying crops, 

These field tests are especially useful in 
the olderand more thickly settled States, 
where the soils have been exhausted or 
worn out by continuous cropping without 
return of plant food. ‘The farmers of the 
Kastern, of the Southern, and of many of the 
Western States are now having the same 
costly and bitter experiences that the Ku 
ropean farmers have had. They are finding 
out, little by little, year after year, the 
needs of the soils, and about the materials 
which are necessary to supply the missing 
plant food. 

So, tov, with our Experiment Stations, 
Thus fae the bulk of their work has been 
to duplicate the experimental studies that 
were made years ago in Kurope. Much 
valuable time and libor would not have 
been wasted on some of our agricultural 
problems if the results obtained abroad had 
been known to our investigators. 

This fact has been admitted by the Di 
rector of Experimental Stations more than 
once in his official reports ; as, for example, 
when he says: 

*Our stations are going over old ground and 

making old mistakes, and are unable to use 
their energies to the best advantage, because 
they bave not the fruits of this [foreign] experi- 
ence to guide them.” 
Therefore he urges the necessity of bringing 
the results of European research to our 
stations, and so to the millions of farmers. 
(See Report for 1889.) 

It may be truthfully said that recent in- 
vestigations of German scientists and prac- 
tical farmers have thrown a new light upon 
the whole subject of fertilization. The con- 
clusions of Professor- Wagner, Maerker, 
Dr. Fleischer, and others regarding plant 
growth and plant nutrition are now ac- 
cepted by the best agricultural authorities 
inthis country. Indeed, these conclusions 
have been confirmed by the “ field tests ”’ of 
experiment stations 1n the different States. 

Before giving the practical results ob- 
tained in this couutry it may be well to 
state briefly the general principles of fertil- 
ization, or plant feeding, as follows: 





First, as#to plant nutrition. All plants 
require food, like human beings and ani- 
mals, but their food consists of mineral 
substances which, during growth, are 
transformed into organic matter. Hence, 
plants do not thrive when there is a defi- 
ciency of these mineral substances which 
serve as food. 

Second, as to plant fertilization. The 
three most important substances needed in 
poor and worn-out lands are: nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. Nearly all 
other mineral substances, except lime and 
magne-ia, are found in any soil. Hence, 
the problem of fertilization narrows itself 
down to these three food elements above 
named. 

Here comes the important fact. Recent 
investigations in Europe, particularly in 
Germany, have shown that the require- 
ments of plants for nutrition and for fertili- 
zation are not the same. Thus, Professor 
Wagoner and others have proved by practi- 
cal experiments that certain leguminous 
plants, as peas, beans, clover, alfalfa, etc., 
have the power of assimilating large 
amounts of nitrogen from the air, when 
potash and phosphoric acid are supplied to 
the soil. 

The practical importance of this discov- 
ery tothe farmer is immense. Ia the first 
place, no farmer who knows the difference 
between leguminous and non leguminous 
plants, will throw away any money for 
nitrogenous fertilizers for leguminous 
plants. Few farmers need to be told that 
nitrogen is the most costly ingredient of 
any fertilizer; and yet, as Professor Wag- 
ner, the foremost agricultural chemist of 
Germany declares, the whole question of 
the artificial fertilization of the soil turns 
round one point—wherein consists the 
most rational and economical use of nitro. 
gen, 

In the second place, it has been found 
that the free supply of nitrogen taken by 
leguminous plants from the air can be uti- 
lized for other crops without expense. 

Again, the latest teachings of agricultu- 
ral science tell us that nitrogen-gathering 
plants should be made to take as much of 
the costly nitrogen as possible from theair. 
This is accomplished by liberal potash 
phosphate fertilization, which makes legu- 
minous plants nitrogen hungry. And this 
brings us to the subject of potash fertiliza- 
tion—a subject which has grown into prac- 
tical importance within the past ten years. 

The great sources of potash supply are 
the celebrated salt mines near Stassfurt, 
Germany. After these mines had been 
worked out and were no longer profitable, 
there remained iminense deposits of refuse 
salts, which were once considered worthless, 
but are now known to be of great value 
both to the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing world, 

When the processes of plant growth be- 
came better known, and when potash was 
found to be necessary to such growth, the 
importance of the vast potash deposits at 
Stassfurt was apparent. At this time the 
only source of potash was wood or vegeta- 
ble ashes. This supply is moreor less lim- 
ited, while the per cent. of potash in wood 
ashes is variable, seldom more than five per 
cent. 

The Stassfurt mines practically supply 
the farming world with potasb, and the 
supply is inexhaustible for many years to 
come. ‘The use of potash salts as a fertil- 
izer, at first confined to Germany, has at 
last extended to all parts of the civilized 
world. ‘Che minesare united and controlled 
by a syndicate known as “the German Kali 
Works,” which has its agents in every large 
city. The output nowamounts to hundreds 
of thousands of tons annually, and is grow- 
ing larger every year. In brief, the Stass- 
furt fertilizers -pave excited a greater in- 
terest and have become of more importance 
than the Peruvian guano deposits some 
years ago. 

One of the most valuable of the crude 
potash salts is kainit. Itcontains sulphate 
of potash and is rich in magnesia com- 
pounds, which, on account of the water- 
absorbing properties, are good for light, 
sandy or peaty soils. It is not so good for 
heavy clay soils, which need a more concen- 
trated form of potash, such us muriate or 
sulpbate of potash, 

Kainit is largely used as a manure pre- 
server. It is the nitrogen that is found to 
the largest extent in stable manure. This 
and humus matter are lost when the 
manure is exposed for any lengthof time to 
the air. But this loss (amounting to about 
twenty five per cent. of the Litrogen) can 
be prevented by scattering kainit over the 
heaps. A couple of handfuls a day for each 
animal is enough. The nitrogen thus saved 
will be worth many times the cost of the 
kainit used. 

Another valuable quality of kainit is its 
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power as an insecticide and fungicide. 
Much testimony from farmers could be 
adduced to show that it has cleared their 
fields of grub, wireworms, cutworms and 
other noxious insects. In the Southern 
States, the cotton planters have found 
kainit a sure remedy for the blight. Its 
stimulating effect on plants and trees 
suffering from pests and diseases has been 
observed time and again. 

The necessity of potash fertilization is 
beginning to be better understood by 
American farmers than heretofore. Of 
course, there are many places where potash 
is not needed; for example, in the alkali 
soils of the West. Butin the New Eng- 
land, Middle and Southern States, experi- 
ments with potash salts have shown the 
marked effect of their proper application. 

The main thing for the farmer to find 
out is what the soil needs, and then to sup- 
ply the missing plant food as economically 
as possible. For, to put ten dollars’ worth 
of potash on acre of land which needs also 
nitrogen or phosphate, or to use potash on 
a soil that does not need it, isa waste not 
only of money, but of the land and labor. 

Numerous experiments with potash salts 
have shown the wide needs of different 
soils. In some cases fertilizers supplying 
asmall percentage of potash have proved 
extremely beneficial; in others they have 
produced no effect. In almost all cases 
potash in combination with farm manures 
or with phosphate, bas made a remarkable 
increase in the yield. Sometimes, the so- 
called ‘‘complete fertilizer’? has proved 
most profitable. But it is significant to 
note that the composition of commercial 
fertilizers has undergone a radical change 
in those States where potash fertilization 
is known to be advantageous, namely, 
where they used to contain four or five per 
cent. of potash, these artificial fertilizers 
now show ten and twelve per cent. of pot- 
ash. 

Again, the success of potash fertilization 
depends largely upon the time and manner 
of applying it. Altho nitrogenous fertil- 
izers ay be applied with advantage as a 
top dressing, such application should not 
be made with potash salts. The best plan 
is to plow them under in the fall. Then 
there is no danger of injury from the seed 
or tender roots next spring coming in con- 
tact with the crude fertilizer, At all events, 
potash should be applied some time or 
weeks before planting. 

Very striking results have been obtained 
from potash fertilization in various States 
and upon different crops. The experiments 
made at the Nxperiment Stations during 
the past six or eight years throw a new 
light on the subject of artificial fertiliza- 
tion. The bulletius are full of the results 
of these field tests. They contain the testi- 
mony of chemists, horticulturists and farm- 
ers to the value of potash. 

These official experiments have been 
gathered, with much care and labor, by 
Dr. B. von Herff, in a pamphlet entitled 
* Potash in Agriculture,’ recently issued. 
The author has arranged the extracts from 
the station bulletins, so that the reader can 
see ata glance in what States the several 
crops require liberal potash fertilization. 
After reading this striking array of facts 
and figures, we cannot escape the couclu- 
sion that the majority of soils, now under 
cultivation and more or less worn out, 
require potash for the production of paying 
crops. 

NEW York City. 
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THE CREAMERY : PRAIRIE AGRI- 
CULTURE'S NEW RESOURCE. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


WESTERN farmers have passed through 
three epochs in their search for permanent 
prosperity. Since the first great influx of 
settlers into the trans-Missvuri region in 
the latter ’70’s this trio of fashions in agri- 
culture has held sway. The first was that 
of wheat raising, when the fertile river 
lands and such uplands as had been broken 
were sOwn to the promising cereal. Guieat, 
shimmering golden fields, the prototypes of 
Dakota wonders, spread out for miles, and 
the Transcontinental Railway trains were 
halted in their midst that the passengers 
might feast their eyes on the sight. 

But this period soon passed, for the set- 
tlers were taught by bad crop returns that 
wheat growing could not be depended 
upon exclusively on the prairies of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Then came the sheep indus- 
try. It reached its hight in 1883 or 1884 
and seemed asure road to fortune. With 
unlimited pasturage, cheap help, feed and 
grain, it was easily demonstrable(on paper) 
that the flock owner could in a few years 
retire, independently wealthy. Sheep 


poured into the West from the East and 
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South. From New York and Ohio came 
the curly-skinned Merinos, selling for fabu- 
lous prices when the expense of transpor- 
tation was added. From Texas and New 
Mexico were imported the long-legged, 
hungry Mexican varieties, with a pound or 
two of coarse wool on their bony backs. The 
sheep population leaped upward, and Kan- 
sas and Nebraska soon had nearly two 
million head. Then came the tumble, and 
insix months values had fallen seventy-five 
per cent., thousands of farmers were ruined, 
and the industry was practically ended for 
the West. 

Then came the boom times, with the wild 
speculation in city lots, additions and 
equities. Farms became suddenly subur- 
ban property, and bore a harvest of lot and 
alley stakes. Men figured themselves mil- 
lionaires for a few months, and then came 
another awakening, and the folly of it all 
made even the most conservative blush 
for their folly. 

A period of uncertainty and experiment 
followed ; and now there is another choice 
made, a sensible one, a resource that 
will not default—the mild-eyed, humble 
cow. 

The profits to the Western farmer from 
high-grade cows is plainly apparent in the 
results of creamery purchases. One is the 
quantity plan, by which the weight sup- 
plied by one patron is as good as that of 
another, and all the requirement is that 
the milk shall be fresh, pure and elean. The 
other, the test system, has every load of 
milk tested according to the rules of the 
National Dairy Association and credit given 
the patron for the product ina fixed ratio, 
according to the standard evidenced by the 
record made, 

The results of this system are such as en- 
courage a steady increase iu the quality of 
inilch cows, and to enforce by the very nat- 
ural and businesslike requirements of trade 
the closest possible approach to perfection 
in handling the milk. 

One Central Kansas creamery during 
September of the present year, buying on 
the test system, paid its 620 patrons as fol- 
lows: 

One patron received 77!¢ cents per hun- 
dred weight, four patrons from 82! to 85 
cents, seven patrons from 85 to 87!¢ cents, 
forty-three patrons from 87!% to 90 cents, 
101 patrons from 90 to 92! cents, 121 patrons 
from 92!¢ to95 cents, 109 patrons from 95 to 
975 cents, 110 patrons from 97'¢ to $1, 152 
patrons from $1 to $1.25, and two of their 
patrons received a higher price than this, 
the highest received being $1.52 per hundred 
pounds of milk. . 

As a result the factory paid, too, the 
largest price paid during its six years’ ex- 
istence for the month of September. With 
such returns it is easy for the farmer to 
make an income that will carry him through 
hard times and prove a welcome addition 
to his bank account in prosperous times. 

The test system is being adopted by the 
Kansas creameries quite generally, and 
soon a factory buying on the old plan will 
be the exception. It has been found that it 
is the best and practically the only means 
for bringing the milk producers up to the 
proper standard and making satisfactory 
and just reward for extra care and quality 
in milk production. 

With milk producing a return of $1 per 
hundred pounds, a Kansas farmer with 
twenty good cows should have no difficulty 
in meeting the expenses of his family, 
whether rain falls in due season or not. 

All over the prairie States have been 
erected creameries, and morning after 
morning long processions of farmers’ teams 
wend their way to the doors to deliver the 
profit-laden burden of milk. The industry 
means much tothe settlers. Pasturage is 
cheap, cows are cheap, grain is low; and 
the wife and daughters can assist in the 
labor at least of driving to the creamery 
with the snowy product. 

The methods of management differ ; but 
the majority of creameries are run on @ 
co operative plan, by which the milk is han- 
died by the managers, robbed of its sub- 
stance, and the product sold before any re- 
turn is made to the farmers. Asa result, 
the price varizs each month. It may reach 
eighty or even ninety cents per hundred 
pounds, or it may drop to thirty or forty 
cents. Kach farmer receives return propor 

‘ tionately to his contribution. It makes a 
certain and slightly varying cash income 
each month, that goes far toward support- 
ing the home. 

Inone Central Kansas county—Dickinson 
—where all the other mapias have had their 
disastrous run, fifteen creameries pay out 
from $250,C00 to $300,000 a sear, and the sup- 
ply of the gilt edged product is below the 
demand. The great boxes of compact pound 
Packages of yellow butter, wrapped attract- 
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ively in tissue paper, find a ready sale in all 
the mountain cities, and even as far away 
as Mexico. The result is that the farmers 
have the burden of short crops lifted from 
their shoulders. There is plenty of rough 
feed—‘‘roughness” the settlers picturesque- 
ly call it—and the humble cow is a friend 
indeed. In many instances the farmers are 
stockholders in the creameries as well as 
patrons, and thus receive a double benefit ; 
for the creamery has yet to be found in 
Kansas or Nebraska which, properly man- 
aged, has not returned a handsome income 
to itsowners. Nofixed price being paid for 


milk, and competition being practically, 


non-existent, the investment is certain to 
be satisfactory. 

The mountain States look to this supply 
for their fancy grades of butter, while the 
far Southwest and Mexico are lavish in 
purchases. The farmer who sells the milk 
is benefited indirectly as well as directly ; 
he is compelled, in order to keep up his 
milk supply and to keep his cows thriving, 
to build warm barns and prepare an abun- 
dant variety of food for his cattle. So he 
diversifies his crops, studies food values, 
and becomes largely independent of the 
fluctuation of seasons, which, in the case of 
the wheat farmer or the corn raiser, may 
make a whole year’s work go for naught. 

The wives and daughters are saved much 
work by being relieved from the drudgery 
of caring for the milk; and they often do 
all the delivering to the creamery, rather 
enjoying the trip through the crisp prairie 
morning over “the level-sodded plains. In 
the meanwhile the farmer is afield, doing 
his full day’s work. 

There is, perhaps, a danger of overdoing 
the industry in some sections of the West. 
Too many creameries divide the patronage 
and make the receipts too small for profit; 
but this thing will regulate itself. The 
chief point is the freedom from speculation, 
and the steady return to the farmer of cash 
every month. So highly is its value appre- 
ciated that it is no difficult matter to 
secure bonuses from Kansas and Nebraska 
communities where no creamery has been 
established, and obtain in advance of open- 
ing a long list of guaranteed patrons. 

The methods of the Western dairyman, 
the patron of the creamery, would perhaps 
make the Eastern farmer stare and gasp in 
some particulars. There are few barns suf- 
ficient to shelter the cows; the silo in its 
true Kastern excellence is but just appear- 
ing; the springs that furnish coolness to so 
many a milkhouse in the Atlantic States, 
are few and far between, while the high- 
bred cows are a very unfrequent possession, 

How can the Western farmer, with his 
cattle sheltered on the lee of a strawstack, 
or beneath flimsy sheds from the severity of 
the blizzards sweeping down in dismal fury 
from Manitoba, without trees for shade or 
coolness for the milk, secure the best re- 
sults? may be asked. The answer is, He 
cannot. But he gets far better results than 
might be expected. The blizzards are not 
numerous ; the autumn is long and spring 
early; the milk is taken direct from the 

cow lot to the creamery, and the abundance 
of the pasturage—unlimited as the prairie 
is broad—compensates in a degree for the 
lack of the cooling brooks and grateful 
shade of the rolling Eastern farms. 

There is, too, a higher standard cattle on 
the plains than might be expected. Popu- 
lar opinion has accorded the West a cattle 
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population consisting of the long-horned 
Texas variety, that used to come up from 
the ranches of the Southwest over the 
famous cattle trails—great herds of 5,000 to 
10,000 head, with thin, nervous faces and 
sharp, branching horns, more like wild 
beasts than domestic animals, ready at a 
moment’s notice to stampede in a fierce fury 
and become unmanageable by any effort of 
cowboy or outrider, and menacing the un- 
mounted guardian with instant death. 
Thatrace has passed away. The cattle of 
the plains to day have been improved and 
elevated by the introduction of the best 
strains of thoroughbred blood, until the 
stock shows, and fairs are notable for the 
high standard of the cattle exhibits. The 
division of the former ranches into sett ler’s 
farms has tended in thisdirection, and both 
in appearance and butter-producing quali- 
ties there is a really creditable standard 
among the stock. 

Necessarily, the creamery manager, un- 
der present conditions on the plains, labors 
under difficulties as to the securing of clean- 
liness and the many requirements that tend 
toward the production of the best quality 
of butter. But good results are secured in 
spite of this, and the product ranks ‘along- 
side that of communities more favorably 
situated and of far longer experience. 

The creamery industry is but a few years 
old, yet it has made great, strides, and its 
managers are preparing for their work by 
taking courses of instruction in Kastern 
training schools. Kansas sold last year 
over $4,500,000 worth of butter, most of it the 
product of creameries. It was one of the 
State’s most considerable returns, and rep 
resented a large profit to the farmers. The 
future ought to bring forth still more 
creditable results. 
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ONE result of the recent common-sense 
cecision of the United States Supreme 
Court to the effect that any State may for- 
bid the perpetration of afraud on its citi- 
zens—whether in the form of oleomargarine 
dyed to look like butter orin any other— 
was the dissolution,last week, by the United 
States District Court of Northern New 
York, of aninjunction issued some mouths 
since restraining the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture from prosecuting dealers in 
the stuff. A number of actions against the 
agents of Armour & Co. will now be vigor- 
ously pushed. In Penpsylvania, State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Kastburn Reeder is 
preparing another crusade ayainst dealers 
in butter imitation in Pittsburg and Alle 
gheny City. He has secured the names of 
275 shopkeepers in these two cities who had 
paid the internal revenue tax for the sale 
of this product, and will institute proceed- 
ings to recover the penalty of $100 prescribed 
by an act of 1885, prohibiting its sale in 
Pennsylvania, — Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, 
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are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
¢?™ Mention this paper. 


Drum in 
position. 





___ ae, BEER, Bre. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


Established 1841. 
All Travelling Expenses Included. 


MEXICO. 


A Grand Tour to MEXICO na. return by Ward 
Line Mail steamer ** Yumuri’”’ New York 
Feb. 9, visiting Havana, Progreso,¥ era Cruz, 
Pueblo, Cholulu, Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato, Aguas Calientes, Tampico, 
ry oer ete. 

pleasant cruise on the Gulf and tour through 
wodee by Special Pullman train. 

Personally conducted partiesto — . 

EGYPT, the NILE and PALESTINE. 

Five parties to FLORIDA. 

Three Montiel cruises to the WINDWARD 
ISLAND 

ion Programmes free from 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Lines, 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Wwerybody goes with Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
lips. Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

‘ourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains, under the personal guidance ‘of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves ‘Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
oo. rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 

ress 


A. Phillips & Oo., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St, a N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway. N. Y. City, NY. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Ohicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR THE WINTER, Go TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weckly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & ¢ & c 0, Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y» 
or to THOMAS Cc OOK & SON'S Agencies. 


1 See You’ te BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ano te SOUTH 
ONLY nr a4 
West Bade’ 
French ‘Lick Motes 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA. 


W.H. MoDort, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, ANDG wR, (QU, M088. 047, 





& 30AG0, 





THE INDEPENDENT PREAs, 4] AND rr) GOLD Strust, NEAR FULSONSTREET. 





